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U.N.R.R.A.“S WORK FOR DISPLACED 
PERSONS IN GERMANY’ 


W. ARNOLD-FORSTER 


THERE is no need to emphasize the immense importance and tragic 
urgency of the task of salvaging the world’s displaced persons. The care 
and repatriation of displaced persons in Germany is only a fraction of a 
task which is world-wide; and, as this paper will show, U.N.R.R.A.’s work 
in Germany has been concerned with only a part of the problem even in 
that country. 


U.N.R.R.A.’s Allotted Task. -The Preamble to the U.N.R.R.A. Agree- 
ment of November 1943 declared that the United Nations were determined 
that ‘‘preparations and arrangements shall be made for the return of 
prisoners and exiles to their homes.’’ Three main questions had to be 
answered. What duties might U.N.R.R.A. perform? What categories of 
persons might U.N.R.R.A. serve? And with whose permission might 
U.N.R.R.A. operate in any given area? 

(a) Duties of U.N.R.R.A. As regards duties, the Administration was 
authorized to provide care for displaced persons before their return home, 
i.e., services of health welfare and help in organizing their return; it might 
furnish supplies where these were not otherwise available. It was expressly 
laid down that “‘it is not the function of U.N.R.R.A. to repatriate or return 
to their former homes persons, other than intruders,? who do not desire 
such repatriation or return.”’ In addition, U.N.R.R.A. might look after 
displaced persons during their journey home; and after return it might 
provide ‘‘a reasonable measure of assistance in resettlement.”’ 

As will be seen later, U.N.R.R.A. has not in fact had to assume responsi- 
bility for supplies or transport in the German operations (though it has sent 
some supplementary ‘‘welfare’’ supplies through the military channel). 

(b) Categories of persons to be served by U.N.R.R.A. I need not here 
specify all the categories of displaced persons with whom U.N.R.R.A. is 
authorized to deal, but only those which directly affect the operations in 
Germany. They are: 

(1) United Nations nationals ‘‘displaced as a result of the war and who 

1The paper formed the basis of an address at Chatham House on October 9, 1945. 
The writer directed 18 Training Courses, in England and then in France, organized by 
U.N.R.R.A. for training its personnel for dealing with displaced persons in Germany. He 
resigned at the end of June 1945. This paper was prepared with the concurrence of the 
European Regional Office of U.N.R.R.A., which supplied some recent information; but it 
represents only the writer’s opinions and does not in any degree commit the Administration. 

2“‘Intruders” in this context mean enemy nationals found in liberated territory who 


have been planted there, e.g., Hitler’s colonists i in Alsace- Lorraine. The exception to the 


rule against forcing repeteia Gocis applies also to ‘‘war criminals’ and persons required at 
home for trial. 
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are found in conquered or occupied enemy or ex-enemy territory,” e.g., 
French workers taken to Germany; 

(2) United Nations nationals found “in liberated United Nations 
territory outside of their own countries,” e.g., Italians in Greece; 

(3) Prisoners of war or persons who have previously had such status, 
as specified by the Government concerned, e.g., if the French had wanted 
U.N.R.R.A. to deal with the repatriation of their prisoners-of-war, 
U.N.R.R.A. was authorized to undertake the job; 

(4) Persons not of United Nations nationality, either in liberated terri- 
tory, or in enemy territory, who are victims of enemy persecution, i.e., 
those who “have been obliged to leave their country, or place of origin or 
former residence by action of the enemy, because of their race, religion, or 
activities in favour of the United Nations,” e.g., U.N.R.R.A. teams in 
Germany have been authorized to afford temporary care to proven victims 
of Nazi terror released from concentration camps, even though of German 
nationality; 

(5) Persons who are ‘“‘Stateless and who have been driven from their 
previous place of settled residence and can be repatriated thereto”—an 
arrangement was made between U.N.R.R.A. and the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for Refugees whereby U.N.R.R.A. would provide temporary 
care for Stateless displaced persons in Germany ‘‘for a reasonable period,” 
though the long-term responsibility for repatriation, resettlement, or the 
absorption of these people rests with the Inter-Governmental Committee 
or its successor; 

(6) Certain categories of internally displaced Italians—women and 
children only—whom U.N.R.R.A. was authorized in 1944 to deal with 
in a limited budget; in June 1945, this authorization was expanded to cover 
Italians found in Germany, though a low priority was assigned for their 
repatriation, 

There is no provision in these categories for U.N.R.R.A. to deal with 
displaced Germans, other than victims of Nazi persecution. Anyone who 
has seen bombed German cities, some destroyed to the extent of 95 or 98 
per cent, will appreciate that there is an appalling problem of temporary 
shelter for many millions of Germans during the winter now imminent. 
And, in addition to that war-time legacy, there has come a peace-time influx 
of millions more Germans, driven in from seized German lands and from 
liberated Allied lands—driven, it seems, with a lack of forethought and an 
inhumanity which shockingly resembles that shown by the Germans in the 
mass-expulsions which they carried out in war-time. One present result of 
these evictions is that the human disaster which war made inevitable is 
enormously and avoidably aggravated in a country for whose government 
the Allies have assumed temporary responsibility. But the responsibility 
for mitigating this disaster has not—rightly or wrongly—been assigned to 
U.N.R.R.A. ° 

(c) Permission to act. The third question to be decided was: with 
whose permission might U.N.R.R.A. assume responsibility for displaced 
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persons in any particular area? The broad principle adopted was that 
U.N.R.R.A. could only act subject to specific agreement with the Govern- 
ment, or military authority directly concerned. 

In liberated territory where an Allied national authority exercised 
administrative authority, U.N.R.R.A. might only assume responsibility for 
displaced persons if requested to do so by that national authority; in 
liberated France, Belgium, Holland and Norway, the national authorities 
did not ask for U.N.R.R.A.’s help in this respect. .U.N.R.R.A. is now 
beginning to operate in Poland and has been doing so in Greece and Yugo- 
slavia as well as in Italy; but, with these exceptions, the whole of Eastern 
Europe remains forbidden territory. 

In Allied territory in process of being liberated, where the Allied national 
authority did not exercise administrative authority, U.N.R.R.A. might 
only operate subject to ‘‘the consent of the military command of that area, 
and ...subject to such control as the command may find necessary.”’ 
U.N.R.R.A. was not in fact called upon by the military command to help 
in dealing with displaced persons in France or other Allied territory during 
the process of liberation. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s operations in enemy territory were subject to consent by 
the military command during the war period, and have since been subject 
to agreement with the Allied military authority which controls government 
in Germany. Military permission to operate in Germany was slow in 
coming; no U.N.R.R.A. team went into Western Germany until the begin- 
ning of April 1945, and (apart from one team working in Berlin) there is no 
prospect that U.N.R.R.A. will be allowed by the Russian authorities to 
operate anywhere in Eastern Germany. The policy agreed on at the Pots- 
dam Conference of administering Germany as one country has in this re- 
spect (as in many others) remained a dead letter. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s operations in Western Germany have been based up to 
the present time upon an agreement made between U.N.R.R.A. and 
S.H.A.E.F. in November 1944. This agreement was based on the assump- 
tion that, when fighting ended, the United Nations would probably charge 
U.N.R.R.A. with increased responsibilities for displaced persons; to prepare 
for this work, the planning of the displaced persons operation was to be 
carried out in collaboration with U.N.R.R.A. personnel. U.N.R.R.A. 
personnel were to be available as individuals or in detachments for service 
in the operation, with a prescribed uniform and with identification as 
persons ‘‘accompanying the armed forces.”’ 

It was laid down that U.N.R.R.A. personnel thus employed must ‘‘act 
in all matters under the orders of the Supreme Command, A.E.F. and 
through military channels.’”” There was no clause (such as figured in a 
similar agreement about operations in Yugoslavia) recognizing that 
U.N.R.R.A. personnel were under an obligation to act in accordance with 
principles jointly laid down by the United Nations. 

It is easy to understand General Eisenhower’s position if, in November 
1944, he did not feel confidence in the new, untried organization; and one 
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can well understand Governor Lehmann’s difficulty if he found that 
U.N.R.R.A. at that time did not command adequate political support in 
London or Washington. But I have always felt that this agreement 
afforded too little protection for U.N.R.R.A.’s principles, too little assurance 
that U.N.R.R.A.’s personnel in the field would be effectively and equitably 
used. If U.N.R.R.A. had promptly built up an efficient field organization , 
having had the political backing necessary to enable it to get first class men 
assigned to this job in war-time, the defects of the agreement might have 
been largely counteracted. But that was not done, and the consequences 
were in some respects very bad. 

There remains one point about U.N.R.R.A.’s permission to act which 
must be mentioned. At the Second U.N.R.R.A. Council in 1944, the 
U.N.R.R.A, Administration was authorized to deal with displaced persons 
in enemy countries ‘‘without the necessity of obtaining prior approval by 
the Council,’ but subject to agreement with the Government of the country 
of which the displaced persons are nationals. Certain Governments sought 
to insist on obtaining lists of those of their nationals whom U.N.R.R.A. were 
to care for in Germany, so that they could exclude not only collaborationists 
and war criminals (who should, of course, be excluded) but also people 
whom they might regard as political suspects or opponents. This question 
was debated at the Third Council of U.N.R.R.A. in August 1945. On the 
one hand it was argued that, at a time of general food shortage, U.N.R.R.A.’s 
help should not continue to be extended to anyone without the explicit 
approval of that individual’s Government, who might wish that hunger 
should now become a means of forcing the displaced person's return to the 
home country. On the other hand, it was argued that U.N.R.R.A. must 
act on a purely humanitarian basis, without political bias, and that the 
principle had been generally accepted that it was not U.N.R.R.A.’s function 
to force displaced persons (other than intruders or persons required for trial 
at home) to go back to their former countries against their will. This 
debate resulted in a compromise. U.N.R.R.A. is now authorized to care 
for these people without having to obtain specific authorization from their 
Governments; but this authority is to last only for six months (or until the 
next Council meeting, if that should be earlier), and U.N R.R.A. accepts the 
principle that it shall make ‘‘every effort, in consultation with the Govern- 
ments concerned, to encourage the displaced persons to go home.”’ This 
compromise was accepted in Resolution 71 at the Council meeting which 
took place on August 18, 1945, by 28 votes to 4; Russia, Yugoslavia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia voted against it. For the present, therefore, 
U.N.R.R.A. can continue to care for some people—Yugoslavs, Balts and 
some others—who might otherwise have to be driven out. But the issue 
will presumably arise again before long. 

U.N.R.R.A.’s task in Germany, large as it is, is, therefore, very much 
circumscribed, and U.N.R.R.A.’s powers for discharging that task are 
severely limited. 
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Preparations for the Task. By the autumn of 1944, when liberation in 
Western Europe was well under way, U.N.R.R.A. had made some pre- 
liminary study of the anticipated operation in Germany. Some statistics 
had been compiled showing estimated numbers of displaced persons that 
had gone from each country into Germany; a booklet outlining the task of 
U.N.R.R.A.’s teams was prepared; and a training programme was begun at 
the University of Maryland in the United States, at Reading and in London. 
There were forty or fifty students at each training course in England, mostly 
British, but including some Americans, Poles, Czechs and others. I was 
always surprised, at the end of a course, to find how much community of 
spirit had grown up in so short a time amongst people of such diverse 
experience. The people recruited for this service came as experts already 
trained for their respective tasks as doctors, welfare workers, directors, etc.; 
all U.N.R.R.A. could do in a brief course was to help them to adjust their 
previous experience to the new and still ill-defined task. Nobody knew just 
what that task would be, except that it would involve working in a multi- 
national team, in a hostile or conquered country, amongst people differing 
in nationality but alike in having suffered much. U.N.R.R.A.’s trainees 
had to know something about U.N.R.R.A. and its policy; it was most 
desirable also that they should know something about the probable basis of 
co-operation with the Army, but this was extremely difficult since the basis 
had not been defined and effective contact between the Army authorities 
and the Training School could not be established in England. 

in March 1945, U.N.R.R.A. started a Mobilization Centre in France, at 
Granville on the west coast of the Cherbourg Peninsula. It was by no 
means an ideal site, but it was the best that could be got for U.N.R.R.A, 
at that stage of the war. At the beginning of April a training course was 
started at Jullouville, some miles further down the coast, and later the 
Mobilization Centre moved there. 

A fine effort of improvisation went into the mobilization of the teams. 
It cannot be said that the lorries obtained were good; many of them were 
indeed so bad that they ought never to have been sent across the Channel. 
It cannot be said that the lorries had proper tools; there was indeed an 
almost total lack of provision for their maintenance on the road and in the 
field. There were grave delays, anomalies, injustices about the supply of 
uniforms and personal equipment. Extraordinary difficulties about water- 
supply and drainage had to be overcome at short notice. Indeed, it seemed 
as if the Director of the Centre was constantly having to take exceptional 
measures to avert complete disaster. But somehow the machine did work 
—with inadequate help from outside, with a good deal of friction, with not 
a little thieving and black-marketing in the France that the Germans had 
corrupted, but still well enough to allow teams to be sent off to Germany. 
In face of such formidable difficulties that was a remarkable achievement. 

Linked up with this mobilization programme there was a recruiting 
programme in various Allied countries. The training course at Jullouville 
was very different from those in England or in America. Most of the 
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students were from Europe; many of them were French. The course was 
very short—six days only—and it was directed with much more knowledge 
of probable conditions in the field, and had much closer contact with the 
military authorities than had been possible in England. I will only say 
about this training course that for my part, as its director until the end of 
June, | found it a memorable experience; for | worked with many people 
who had risked everything and suffered much, and I saw their spirit flare 
up as they found themselves in this multi-national community, co-operating 
in a constructive task involving the liberation of their own and other 
nationals, in a Europe that was quickly being freed from the invader. 
That powerful reaction was due not, I think, to the training, which was 
ordinary enough, but rather to the unique circumstances in which the 
nationals of some eighteen countries found themselves working together in 
recovered freedom. Whatever disillusionment may have followed—and 
there will have been much—I think many who went through that train- 
ing course may have gained there some strength for a service truly 
international. 

Before concluding this summary of U.N.R.R.A.’s preparations, | must 
refer to the preparation of a field organization, which was indispensable for 
so large a field operation. Unfortunately, there is little to say, for very 
little was done. Perhaps the London office felt helpless in view of the 
U.N.R.R.A.-S.H.A.E.F. agreement of November 1944; or perhaps it did 
not fully realize the need for a field organization which should be adequate 
and ready to cope with a field operation of this magnitude. At any rate, 
in my opinion the necessary preparation was not made. A British 
U.N.R.R.A. officer was stationed at Brussels for liaison with the 21st Army 
Group; an American U.N.R.R.A. officer went to the 12th Army Group at 
Wiesbaden, and in May 1945 a villa at Frankfurt was put at the disposal 
of U.N.R.R.A. There was also a liaison officer with S.H.A.E.F. at Ver- 
sailles, but he was in a hopelessly weak position. This U.N.R.R.A. 
officer, formerly a major, could not, with the best will in the world, 
command the necessary status in that military hierarchy. Without an 
office, without even a room or a telephone of his own, but with just a chair 
and a desk in one of the rooms occupied by S.H.A.E.F. officers, the repre- 
sentative of this United Nations Administration was in a position of mani- 
fest and inconvenient dependence. Moreover U.N.R.R.A.’s control over 
its personnel was so completely surrendered to the Army, U.N.R.R.A.’s 
organization in the field was so inadequate, that the liaison officer did not 
know where many of the U.N.R.R.A. teams were, and was not consulted 
or even informed when teams were broken up or when U.N.R.R.A. officers 
were in effect relieved of their jobs. I do not think this officer’s position 
was tolerable or consonant with the responsibilities of U.N.R.R.A. as an 
instrument of the United Nations: and | am sure that, when the facts are 
more fully known, it will be apparent that the work of U.N.R.R.A. personnel 
in the field suffered during the first months of operations from the lack of an 
adequately prepared and empowered field organization. 
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Preparation by the Armies had been considerable. The Armies had 
been dealing with displaced persons, Allied and enemy, since the initial 
thrust into Germany at Aachen in the autumn of 1944. They had a 
military interest in preventing the blocking of roads by refugees, the 
spread of epidemics, and general disorder; and they were agents of the 
Allies, deputed to recover alive the millions of Allied nationals who had 
been in the German prison, The care of and repatriation of displaced persons 
in Germany was therefore regarded as a major military objective. Much 
preparatory work was done by the G. 5 Division of S.H.A.E.F. and 
by the three Army Groups in the west, the 21st, 12th and 6th; and when 
U.N.R.R.A. teams reached the field they often found that efficient and 
humane work for displaced persons had already been done, or at least 
begun, by army officers working with practically no staff at all. 

The armies worked on the assumption that there must at first be a 
standstill policy and that movement of displaced persons must be con- 
trolled. It followed that shelter, food and protection must be supplied and 
organized; repatriation must be arranged through collecting points, transit 
points and assembly centres in Germany, with reception centres in the 
countries of destination. That was the plan; and its operation was facili- 
tated by the fact that most displaced persons in Germany had been with- 
drawn east of the Rhine, after which the Germans destroyed the Rhine 
bridges. Thus the Rhine became a vast physical barrier, and control of 
movement westwards was greatly facilitated. 


Care and Repatriation. Here is a summary of the progress of repatri- 
ation, and an impression—it cannot be more—of U.N.R.R.A.’s work in the 
field. 

In October 1944, some 50,000 Allied displaced persons, mostly Poles, 
had been found in liberated France. Only a scrap of Germany had been 
occupied by Allied forces, and some of the displaced persons in Allied hands 
were Germans who had been evacuated from Aachen to temporary camps 
behind the Allied lines and were afterwards returned to Germany. 

During the last three months of 1944 the Allies received, near the 
eastern borders of France, some 15,000 more displaced persons, mostly 
Russians. The majority of the people first received were from Eastern 
Europe, for it had been the German policy to put easterners into the west 
and westerners into the east of Germany. 

During the first three months of 1945, the Allies, breaking into the 
Rhineland, liberated about 150,000 more displaced persons. 

Then, in April, the big haul began. By the end of April the number 
liberated had reached one and three-quarter millions, and 140,000 of these 
were repatriated during that month. But less than 30 per cent of the total 
were in camps under Allied care. This was the critical moment, long 
anticipated. The Army had to use combat troops to start assembly 
centres for the displaced people; small U.N.R.R.A. teams were called 
forward with all possible speed, and were often broken up into still smaller 
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units on arrival. German barracks, buildings, and sometimes garden 
suburbs were hastily taken over, equipped with German supplies, and 
established as assembly centres by young Army officers, who sometimes 
performed remarkable feats of improvisation. U.N.R.R.A. teams came 
in to help, quickly took over camps thus started, set up new ones, and 
themselves did in many cases an astonishing work of improvisation with 
the help of the Army and of leaders found amongst the displaced persons 
themselves. 

In May came the great surrender. By the end of that month the 
number of displaced persons found and liberated in the Western Zone 
alone had leapt up to three and a half millions. Some 500 centres of one 
kind or another had been established; and 90 per cent of these displaced 
persons had either been accommodated in centres or else repatriated. 
The number repatriated during May reached the remarkable total of 
849,000; for the Army had the foresight to ‘‘make hay while the sun shone,”’ 
using all available transport for repatriation during the brief interval before 
the mass movement of troops out of Germany could begin. Great numbers 
of French and Belgians were repatriated by air. At one time 10,000 a day 
would arrive at Le Bourget aerodrome. It was moving to see, immediately 
after Victory Day in Germany, those loaded planes streaming westwards, 
fiving low but unmolested over the defeated land. 

Up till the latter part of May repatriation from the Western Zone was 
all westwards; but then a movement from west to east began. This was an 
outcome of an agreement reached at Yalta in February 1945, to the effect 
that Soviet citizens found in the Western Zone in Germany, and British 
and American subjects found in the Western Zone, would be accorded the 
same status as prisoners of war (unlike other displaced persons) and would 
be exchanged as quickly as possible. The Yalta Agreement also provided 
that Soviet citizens in the Western Zone should be segregated in special 
camps under Russian administration but with overall supervision by the 
British or American Command. To work out the application of this 
agreement a meeting was held at Halle on May 17, 1945, and on May 22 
an agreement was reached at Leipzig between the British, American and 
Soviet Commands. Movement began at once. By June 8, 630,000 Soviet 
citizens had already been moved from the Western to the Eastern Zone. 
A temporary difficulty arose because the reception centres on either side 
of the line dividing the two zones had to be changed, owing to the extension 
of the Russian Zone to include Thuringia and Mecklenburg; U.N.R.R.A. 
teams working in such places as Leipzig, Gotha and Weimar had to be 
withdrawn westwards. But the repatriation of the Russians continued 
at a great pace; by July 27 the total, including Russians from France, 
reached 1,637,000. It was then estimated that nearly half a million 
citizens remained to be repatriated from the west, but by mid-September 
this residue had been reduced to 40,000, excluding citizens of the three 
Baltic States. So rapid a movement of so great a number of Russians was, 
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of course, only achieved by their being accorded special priority. It 
meant that others had to wait.! 

Whilst this movement from west to east was going on, there was also 
a movement from east to west of British, American and other Allied 
nationals; some came by sea from Odessa, others by land into the Western 
Zone of Germany. 


U.N.R.R.A.’s Work in the Field. Under the U.N.R.R.A.-S.H.A.E.F. 
Agreement of November 1944, U.N.R.R.A. was called upon to send 200 
mobile teams into the field by June 1, 1945. U.N.R.R.A. carried out that 
request; the specified number of teams were sent by that date. These 
teams did not comprise thirteen persons each, as originally planned, but 
seven persons, in accordance with the Army’s request; for when the great 
collapse suddenly came, the need was so urgent that teams had to be rushed 
forward in “‘spearhead”’ formation. In June, the number in each team was 
increased to ten; and since then this number has been increased according 
to the requirements of each centre. Some large centres have now consider- 
ably more than thirteen U.N.R.R.A. workers. 

In May 1945, S.H.A.E.F.’s original request for 200 teams was followed 
by a call for 250 more. This request also has been met. By the end of 
June nearly 300 teams had gone out, and by mid-September U.N.R.R.A. 
had placed in the field the full quota of personnel promised, deployed in 
373 units ranging in size according to the needs of each centre. 

It was most cheering to see, at the end of March 1945, the first 
U.N.R.R.A. teams starting from Granville on their long road journey to 
Germany. Some members of those teams had been waiting for five months 
for that day. Unsatisfactory lorries, damaged roads, drivers who were not 
always competent, an unknown destination and a task still unpredictable— 
these things were a challenge, not a damper, to the splendid spirit of those 
teams. If some teams, under pressure of the crisis, were sent out with 

10n November 2, 1945, the number of displaced persons repatriated from the Western 
Zone of Germany (including American, British and French Zone 2S) amounted to 5,243,000, 


leaving an approximate total of 1,120, 000 displaced persons still in the area. The position 
of the largest groups of displaced persons on that date was as follows: 





Country of Claimed Nationality already Repatriated Residue 
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Belgium and Luxembourg. . 298,825 1,175 
France.... naa 1,512,440 1,852 
The Nether: ands. = ; sr 274,000 3,829 
Poland. . . 197,443 719,257 
EE ease. : Dy Fe - 2,034,690 33,146 
Pepe eee) tio tate sous eee ee 587,404 2,596 





I must add a warning that these figures are in some cases approximate and that many 
complicating factors have to be taken into account in analysing them fully. The figures 
for French displaced persons mean that several hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen have 
disappeared, i.e., they have either been killed in Germany, are content to stay there for 
the time being or perhaps have been unable to get out from the Eastern Zone. France’s 
loss has been very heavy. Holland’s loss too, must have been very heavy, for the latest 
—" of the number of Dutch people who went into Germany is, I believe, over half a 
million. 
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unsuitable leaders, many others had leaders of first-rate ability and wonder- 
ful devotion to the job. 

The initial difficulties for nearly all the teams were formidable. The 
war was then in its final stage, and the number of displaced persons was 
increasing at an unmanageable rate. The Army officers dealing with 
displaced persons were sometimes ill-informed about U.N.R.R.A., and 
summary in their treatment of U.N.R.R.A. personnel—all of whom, it 
must be remembered, were civilian in status. I do not feel competent to 
give a general estimate of the outcome; that will probably have to wait in 
any case till much more information is available. But J do know that some 
teams—many teams, I believe—have done magnificent work. I know too 
that that work had to be done for some time under formidable difficulties, 
due largely to U.N.R.R.A.’s lack of organization in the field. 1 know that 
some teams were misused, or not really used at all; others were broken up 
by the military authorities without consultation with U.N.R.R.A. In not 
a few cases team directors of high ability were told that their teams would 
only be allowed to work in a centre if the director, who was French, were 
replaced by a British or American director (that was due, of course, to 
difficulties of language). In most cases weeks passed before teams re- 
ceived letters or pay, and many teams found themselves cut off and un- 
visited; morale in these multi-national teams must, therefore, have been 
subjected to some very severe strains. In short, there must have been much 
frustration, disillusion and heart-burning. 

I should add that the situation has been radically changed, I understand, 
by the reorganization and development of the field organization, which was 
begun in July 1945. Drastic changes of personnel have been made— 
sometimes, it may be, with more speed than justice. 

In the American and British Zones U.N.R.R.A. has to work within a 
purely American or British military machine, though the organization is 
meant to be international in purpose and personnel. That inevitably 
presents difficulties; but the expedient adopted—that of filling practically 
all the higher U.N.R.R.A. posts in the field with Americans and British— 
however convenient it may be locally, is damaging to U.N.R.R.A.’s status. 

Any suggestion that, because certain countries contribute the larger 
part of the costs of U.N.R.R.A., nationals of those countries should receive 
preferential treatment is, of course, much resented, not least by those who 
endured for four years the perils and hardships of resistance to the invader. 

Fortunately, with the ending of the war, officers of great experience and 
distinction have been made available for key positions in U.N.R.R.A.’s 
service. So now, in the concluding stage of this great operation, when 
U.N.R.R.A.’s responsibilities are likely to be largely increased, under a 
new agreement being negotiated, it may be expected that the Administra- 
tion will be in a much better position to discharge its remaining respon- 
sibilities than it was in the early months. 


The Remaining Task. What of the task that remains to be done? 
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U.N.R.R.A. remains shut out from the whole of Eastern Germany. It 
has now begun work in Austria. It contributes a few teams in the French 
Zone. The bulk of the work is, and will be, in the American and British 
Zones, i.e., in a section of Western Germany. There, its work is confined 
to only part of the displaced persons problem, one which does not include 
the millions of displaced Germans. Even so, the task is large. For there 
are still, in Western Germany, over a million displaced persons other than 
Germans for whom U.N.R.R.A. and the military authorities between them 
must somehow provide food and shelter during the winter, if they cannot 
be repatriated or resettled very quickly. The number is divided equally 
between the British and American Zones, with only some 75,000 in the 
French Zone. A large number—about 20 per cent—are children. Most 
of this large residue consists of people who have not hitherto been able or 
willing to return to their former homes. 

Reference has already been made to Resolution 71, passed by the 
U.N.R.R.A. Council on August 18, 1945, under which U.N.R.R.A. may 
care temporarily for these people without having to obtain specific agree- 
ment from the Governments whose nationals they are. U.N.R.R.A. has 
now been directed to ‘‘encourage” these people to go back to their former 
countries. And this, surely, is in general a sound policy. The Stateless 
person’s prospects of getting “‘absorbed” in another country with adequate 
rights (if citizenship is granted) are very limited; so too are the prospects of 
resettlement with full rights of nationhood in a fresh country. But there 
are obviously some cases which need special treatment. I will not attempt 
here to deal with the complex position of finding a home for the remnant 
of Europe’s Jews: I will only say that, if mercy is not extinct, the world 
must very quickly find a place for these survivors of an unspeakable crime; 
but that solution is not quite so simple as President Truman’s letter seems 
to assume. As for the people of the Baltic States, some 70,000 of whom 
are still in Germany, here too the United Nations cannot decently say, 
‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’”’ The Atlantic Charter still stands as a decla- 
ration of intent; the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 still stands; the annexation 
of the three States by the Soviet Union has not yet been formally recognized 
by the United Nations; and there are many nationals of lesser States who 
feel that they have suffered as much at Russian hands as at German. Are 
such people to be driven back by means of the coercion of hunger if they 
will not go otherwise? If we reject that “totalitarian’’ solution, what 
alternatives have we to offer, as champions of Western ‘‘democratic’”’ 
ideals? We cannot for long shirk the issue, letting these people rot in 
camps in Germany. As for the children, special centres are being estab- 
lished for those who are without parents or guardians; U.N.R.R.A. workers 
have conveyed parties of children out of Germany; and arrangements are 
being made for the care of children in Switzerland, France, Great Britain 
and elsewhere. U.N.R.R.A. is operating a Central Tracing Bureau, for 
tracing displaced persons and their families; it has been established in 
agreement with the International Red Cross and many national agencies. 
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Besides U.N.R.R.A., many voluntary welfare agencies have workers in 
Germany, including 33 American teams. All this additional service is 
co-ordinated and supervised by U.N.R.R.A. 

To sum up: the Allies had to achieve a quick, orderly, humane repatri- 
ation of some six million people from within Germany. The military 
organization has carried out five-sixths of that great movement before the 
winter: the chief delaying factor became the political one. The repatriation 
has been orderly and organized, not a stampede of trekkers, though there 
has been a good deal of disorder and violence in and around the assembly 
centres. U.N.R.R.A.’s teams have helped substantially in the centres to 
make conditions more humane, to reduce the sense of frustration, and to 
send people home in good health and good heart. U.N.R.R.A.’s part has 
been a minor one but in this respect indispensable. To remain sufficiently 
vulnerable to other people’s suffering whilst remaining tough enough not 
to break down oneself is a stiff ordeal. When the U.N.R.R.A. workers 
come home, having endured that ordeal, despite many troubles, they will 
deserve our gratitude and that of the millions of people they helped to 
liberate. I wish them very well. 


Summary of Discussion 


Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE asked if the lecturer could give some idea of 
what could be done to solve the difficult problem of co-relating the efforts 
of U.N.R.R.A. with the efforts of the other bodies connected with other 
aspects of the problem. For instance, if U.N.R.R.A. was not to touch 
the Germans being driven from the Sudetenland and from Poland, how 
could its work be co-related with the work of those who did deal with them? 

Further, could the lecturer say what was U.N.R.R.A.’s position in 
Poland under the new Government? 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER replied that co-ordination of work in Germany 
was at present arranged through the Allied Control Commission. In 
regard to the second question, in addition to the exploratory mission sent 
to Poland under a Russian Chairman and, as a sequel, a second mission 
under a Canadian Chairman, very large U.N.R.R.A. supplies were going 
forward to Poland now. Further, as a result of visits of Polish officers from 
Warsaw to the assembly centres in Germany, a notable change was coming 
about in the attitude of the great bulk of the Polish displaced persons now 
in Germany; the great majority now expressed willingness to return to 
Poland, and that would be arranged as soon as transport allowed. 


Mr. Tracy PuHIviprs said that, as Chairman of the U.N.R.R.A. Board 
of Selection for Belgium and Holland, he wished to put on record what an 
enormous satisfaction it had been to him to send Belgians and Dutchmen 
to work with and to be trained under the lecturer, because he had inspired 
them with his high ideals; that was the great contribution he had made to 
U.N.R.R.A. 

The lecturer had alluded to the difficulty in which some of U.N.R.R.A.’s 
staff were placed by being insufficiently protected against orders coming 
from national sources, sometimes from junior officers, in matters which 
were really international and in which the orders were divergent from the 
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policy of the United Nations administration. Recently, from camps}in 
the charge of U.N.R.R.A., many truckloads of unfortunate individuals had 
been sent back to Eastern Europe against their supplications; that was a 
matter which should be included in the lecturer’s category of things which 
must be attended to now. 


Mr. W. H. TurNeER asked for a rough analysis of the broad figures of 
displaced persons given by the lecturer, indicating the number of men, 
women and children among them and the number of peasants, artisans or 
other workers. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER replied that the proportion of children was 
approximately 15 per cent, the women 30 per cent and the men 55 per cent 
of the displaced persons. The people who went into Germany were drawn 
from a variety of walks of life and one of Hitler’s objects in the case of, for 
instance, Czechoslovakia, was to break the intellectual life of the country 
by removing the students, etc., and using the other intellectual leaders on 


the land. 








THE AIMS OF THE U.S.S.R. IN EUROPE’ 


PAUL WINTERTON 


DuRING the recent war in Europe, the people of Great Britain accepted 
as an axiom the view that the future peace of the world must depend to a 
great extent on the maintenance of good relations between Great Britain 
and the United States on the one hand, and Russia on the other. In a 
sincere attempt to give practical expression to this view, they tried to get 
to know and understand Russia, and to strengthen the ties of friendship 
in every possible way. Anglo-Soviet societies sprang up in towns and 
villages throughout the country. People of all classes turned with enthusi- 
asm to the study of Russia and the Russians, the raising of funds for Russian 
war relief, the holding of exhibitions devoted to Russian activities and 
the organizing of meetings about Russia. In the four years of Russia’s 
war with Germany, thousands of columns of newspaper space and hundreds 
of hours of broadcasting time were devoted in Great Britain to Russian 
news and features. Never before had there been in Great Britain such a 
broad deep reservoir of goodwill towards the Soviet Union. In the circum- 
stances, this was very understandable. 

What almost everyone forgot was that it takes two to make friends. 
There was a general and quite natural assumption in Great Britain that 
if we talked and wrote nicely about Russia, and raised money for Russia, 
and genuinely admired Russia and tried to meet Russians whenever 
possible and get to know them, the Russians would do the same about us, 
and that in such a way the goal of mutual friendship would be gained. 
Unfortunately, there was never the slightest foundation for this view. 

It is true that the common people of Russia would have liked very much 
to learn about us during the war, to mix with us, and do their share in 
building up a fast friendship. They would have responded warmly to 
any lead along these lines. But during the whole war period, the Soviet 
authorities did all in their power to restrict contacts between Russians 
and British to an absolute minimum, and to prevent any wide knowledge 
of Great Britain from getting through to the Russian people. They largely 
succeeded in their aim. As one correspondent put it, “the only thing 
that’s wrong with Anglo-Soviet relations is that there aren’t any.” 

The war-time belief, widely cherished in Great Britain, that Anglo- 
Russian relations were steadily improving on a basis of mutuality and 
reciprocity was an illusion. The facts are very different. 

At no time was there any real fraternization in Moscow between Britons 
and Russians, and the responsibility for this was entirely Russian. The 
Russian people knew that close association with foreigners was frowned 


tAddress given at Chatham House on July 31, 1945. 
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upon by the Soviet authorities, and, with few exceptions, they kept away 
from us. Some of the exceptions would have been wiser to do the same. 
During my three years in Moscow, two Russian secretaries of foreign 
correspondents were arrested by the security police and sent either to 
jail or into exile without public charge or trial. I knew both of them. 
A third Russian—a man who had ignored or underrated the risk and became 
the close friend of another correspondent—was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Lubianka prison, also without charge or trial. Such infrequent 
visitors as correspondents had in the Metropole Hotel, where they lived, 
were closely watched and reported upon. A friend of mine had a long and 
unpleasant session with the militia one night after leaving the hotel. 

The attitude of the Soviet authorities to personal Anglo-Russian friend- 
ships crystallized in their harsh treatment of young Russian girls who were 
sO unwise as to imagine that they could marry nationals of their British 
and American Allies with impunity. Throughout the war, the number 
vf these Russian wives must have totalled several dozen. Only one or 
two were given exit visas to leave the Soviet Union when the time came 
for their husbands to depart. In a number of cases, permission to leave 
was flatly refused without any reason being given, and in these cases the 
separation may well be permanent. Some of those who married were 
penalized at their work and ostracized by their former friends. 

In addition to limiting personal contacts between Soviet citizens and 
British or American nationals, the Soviet authorities did their best to 
prevent any knowledge of our countries from spreading through Russia, 
in glaring contrast to our wide publicizing of Russia and the Russians in 
England. Apart from the publication of a Russian-language newspaper 
with a very limited circulation, most of the activities of the Ministry of 
Information section in Moscow during the war were largely fruitless because 
of the difficulties which the Russians placed in its way. The section was 
forbidden, for instance, to have direct relations with Soviet newspaper 
editors. The Soviet radio used on its network practically no British 
material. The film section of the Ministry of Information in Moscow 
found little outlet for its activities. A library of English books which a 
number of Russians had enjoyed was banned for Soviet citizens. Practically 
no British exhibitions were permitted by the Soviet authorities. 

The Russian dislike of our publicity attempts would not have mattered 
so much if they themselves had made any serious effort to acquaint the 
Russian people with a few facts about Great Britain and the British way 
of life. But, with insignificant exceptions, the Soviet press and radio gave 
the Russian people no information about us at all. During the war, the 
average Russian knew next to nothing about the magnitude of our war 
effort; he had no understanding of what bombing had meant to Great 
Britain; he had no idea of the extent of our mobilization or the considerable 
reduction which had taken place in our living standards; he was not able 
to appreciate our contribution as a naval power, nor was he ever in a 
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position to understand the vital role that allied strategic bombing played 
in defeating Germany. 

Through the whole of the war, the Russian people knew practically 
nothing about the British or American forces, or what they were doing, 
and this was the result of deliberate and sustained policy on the part of 
the Soviet Government. The Soviet authorities desired to make the 
Russian people believe that they were fighting and winning the war virtually 
unaided at all stages, and to a great extent they succeeded in their objective. 
To quote a few concrete cases, the surrender of Italy was reported by the 
army newspaper Red Star on its back page under a tiny headline ‘‘Italy 
capitulates’’ and the total space devoted to the extinction of Hitler’s Axis 
partner was about one column of disjointed items. The fall of Paris was 
reported in Red Star in a four-inch paragraph under a small headline which 
read ‘‘French Forces of the Interior have liberated Paris.’’ No indication 
was given that American or British troops had had anything to do with 
the affair! 

In March of this year, I took the trouble to note down in Moscow the 
amount of space given by Red Star to the American destruction of all the 
German forces in the Rhine-Moselle-Saar triangle. This, you may re- 
member, was not a “walkover” operation—it was the culmination of hard 
and slogging fighting under brilliant generalship. It took place, incidentally, 
at a time when the Russian Armies were comparatively inactive. In the 
seven days which saw the rapid expansion of the Remagen Rhine bridge- 
head, the fall of half a dozen great German cities and the capture of scores 
of thousands of German prisoners, the average daily space devoted to the 
subject by Red Star, on its back page, was twenty-four lines. 

There is, of course, a natural if regrettable tendency among all allies 
in all-wars to lay undue stress on their own contribution to the common 
effort, and to underrate the efforts of others. Within reasonable limits, 
this human foible need worry no one. But I think I do not exaggerate 
when I say that never in the history of joint military operations have the 
spectacular and finally decisive achievements of a country’s allies been so 
deliberately, consistently and dishonestly hushed up as have the Anglo- 
American efforts by the Soviet authorities in the recent war. 

Summing up the relations between the British and the Russian peoples, 
the position is that the Soviet authorities, conscious that they enjoy in 
Great Britain a vast publicity service carried on voluntarily by enthusiastic 
British organizations, have not given in the past and have no evident 
intention of giving in the future any corresponding publicity to us in Russia. 
They are most anxious that British and Russians shall not mix freely. 
They do not want broad-based friendship and co-operation. They do not 
want their people to learn about how we live or what we are doing. They 
want them to remain ignorant of us and isolated from us. To the Kremlin, 
the road to friendship is a one-way street. 

I do not want to dwell in this paper on the relations between the foreign 
Press and the Soviet authorities during the war. Briefly, the situation 
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was that correspondents had virtually no facilities and virtually no infor- 
mation other than that contained in the Soviet Press or picked up on very 
infrequent trips to areas behind the front. At the same time, the political 
censorship was such that, broadly speaking, it was impossible for any 
foreign correspondent in Moscow to write anything which was in the 
slightest degree critical of anything in the Soviet Union, or which implied 
any disagreement with any aspect of Russian policy. Otherwise, we were 
quite free to write what we liked! 

We now have to ask ourselves why the Soviet Government does not 
want its people to mix with us, why it does not want knowledge about 
ourselves and our country to spread in Russia, why it hamstrings and 
isolates foreign correspondents and deprives them of access to news— 
why, in short, the Russians are not prepared to put good flesh and blood 
around the bare skeleton of the twenty-year Anglo-Soviet friendship pact. 

The answer is undoubtedly Russian suspicion. Russia is still in the 
highest degree suspicious of the ultimate designs of the outside world 
regarding herself. She is suspicious in spite of her strength, in spite of 
her unity, in spite of the broken state of Europe, and in spite of all avowals 
of friendship and good intentions by her former allies. 

Undoubtedly, this suspicion has roots deep in Russian history and 
geography and perhaps in the character of the Russian people. As we 
know, not merely the Soviet Government but many of the Tsarist Govern- 
ments were very suspicious of foreigners. This age-old Russian distrust 
has been immensely reinforced in our generation. The intervention of 
many foreign Powers in Soviet affairs after World War I is a nourished, 
if not a cherished, memory with the Bolsheviks. Later still, the fact that 
they had to build their new economy not merely isolated from, but opposed 
by, practically the whole of the rest of the world undoubtedly affected 
both the outlook and the judgment of the Soviet authorities. Throughout 
the three decades between the wars, the Soviet leaders were convinced that 
ultimately their country would be attacked by some other Power or by 
a combination of Powers, with the dual aim of overthrowing the Soviet 
régime and seizing some of Russia’s natural resources and fertile lands. 
They wisely armed against the danger, and in the end they were proved 
right. The fact that they were right then has naturally not diminished 
the wariness with which they scrutinize the actions of all foreign countries 
today. 

Between the wars, suspicion and hostility in Russia were directed at 
almost all the outside world, virtually without discrimination. The large 
countries were suspected of planning, individually and collectively, to 
renew their intervention attempts; the small countries were suspected 
of intriguing with the big ones. Although the Soviet attitude varied 
somewhat from time to time and place to place, on the whole distrust was 
on a planetary scale. 

Suspicion of Japan’s intentions never wavered, for it was constantly 
buttressed by large or small aggressive Japanese acts near or across the 
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Russian border. Distrust of the United States was softened only by her 
physical remoteness from the Soviet Union. Great Britain was suspect 
because to the Russians she always seemed capable of promoting or joining 
in an eventual anti-Bolshevik crusade. Germany was distrusted and 
feared immediately she became strong. Now that World War II is out 
of the way Russian suspicions have been re-aligned—they have not been 
dropped. The Russians are now concerned almost solely with what Great 
Britain and the United States may do. They are suspicious of us—the 
English-speaking peoples. 

In my view—and this is purely a personal expression of opinion—the 
cause of this dangerous suspicion has not very much to do. with what we 
think about Russia and how we act towards her. It is not seriously affected 
by the forms of government that we have in Great Britain and the United 
States, or by differences in our respective economic systems or ways of life. 
It is not primarily an ideological suspicion. I hesitate to accept the view 
that the leftward swing in Great Britain is likely to allay Russia’s fears or 
usher in a new era of Anglo-Soviet cordiality. 

Russian suspicion is stimulated by the knowledge that there are wide 
political gulfs between her former Western Allies and herself. But, basically, 
the Soviet Government distrusts the English-speaking peoples because it 
knows that for the next fifty years Anglo-America is going to be the only 
Power-group on earth capable of meeting the Russians on anything like 
equal terms. She fears the combination of strength and independence. 

I do not say this critically. In being suspicious, Russia is blazing no 
trail in history. It has always been the case that nations have distrusted 
their strong and independent neighbours—and in the modern world we 
are all neighbours. We should not blame Russia, or ourselves, for a situ- 
ation which has grown from causes greater than any of us. The plain hard 
fact is that the human mastery of the air, the development of long-distance 
weapons and the elimination by war of many famous countries as important 
power factors, have brought the English-speaking peoples and the Rus- 
sians face to face. We are eyeing each other in the post-war period a 
little uncertainly, a little apprehensively, not knowing whether we are 
going to be friends or enemies. In such circumstances suspicion is inevit- 
able on both sides. 

Russian suspicion of a potentially hostile Anglo-American Power-group 
is the governing factor behind the present foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 
The prime object of Soviet policy is naturally to safeguard the security of 
the Soviet Union. Fundamentally, Russia is going to rely for her security 
upon herself. The pattern of her security scheme is already becoming 
fairly clear. In the west, there is to be a string of States, once sovereign 
but now largely subject, which in the event of any future struggle will serve 
as buffers to absorb some of the shock, as well as sources of raw material 
and man-power. Russian control of these States will deny possible bridge- 
heads to possible enemies. There will be a consolidation of old and perhaps 
the acquisition of new strategic strongpoints. Russian influence is also 
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likely to extend farther to the south, and in the east to fill any gap which 
the defeat of Japan may leave. 

Around the whole of Russian-dominated territory, we may expect that 
the Soviet Government will erect a sort of political Chinese wall. Access 
to the security zone from outside will be very difficult to obtain. It is 
quite possible that the information blackout which has existed for some 
time in the Soviet Union and which has latterly spread to a good deal of 
the security zone will continue to be enforced throughout all the territories 
which the Kremlin controls. 

Russia will expect complete non-interference by foreign countries with 
affairs on her side of the wall. Curiosity will be treated as hostility and 
will merely strengthen the Russians in the view that their security measures 
are necessary. Inside the security zone—though most countries will be 
theoretically independent and will retain their political identity—Govern- 
ments ‘‘friendly”’ to the Soviet Union will see to it that the will of the 
Kremlin is carried out in all major matters. 

The insistence by a Great Power that the Governments of adjoining 
countries should be ‘‘friendly’’ may seem reasonable enough, but in practice 
it necessarily means that liberties—in so far as they ever existed in these 
countries—are lost. The dominated States have already found, and will 
no doubt continue to find, that with Russian influence comes an intensifi- 
cation of secret police activity, of mass arrests and deportations, and the 
dissipation of all real political opposition together with any opposition 
press. 

The foundation of the security zone in the west is Slav sc'idarity. A 
certain amount of non-Slav material has to be used, but t}:= Russians 
realize that this must be handled differently and relied upon less. 

In Finland, for instance, the Russians are behaving very cautiously, 
knowing that a false step there would do more harm than good to Soviet 
interests. They permitted free elections to be held within the framework 
of ‘friendship with Russia,’ and are not interfering much in Finland’s 
internal affairs. Red Army personnel is behaving very correctly. How- 
ever, with the Karelian Isthmus in Russian hands and a Russian naval 
base at Porkalla within a stone’s throw of the Finnish capital, the future 
Finland will have no alternative but to obey any instruction which the 
Kremlin may care to issue. The Russians have learned that the Finns 
are an indigestible people, but they also know now that they do not have 
to swallow Finland in order to get what they require. Their objectives 
have been achieved, and Finland is independent only in quotation marks. 
She is the north-western buttress of Russia’s security zone. 

Next come the Baltic States—also non-Slav. These countries are— 
as the Russians never tire of saying—as much a part of the Soviet Union as 
California is of the United States. I shall return to this subject a little 
later. 

Poland, though it may in time become relatively ‘‘strong,”’ is unlikely 
to be either ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘independent.’’ Its Government, under the Presi- 
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dency of a Moscow-trained Polish Communist, Berut, continues to work 
hand-in-glove with Stalin and could hardly do anything else. The Russian 
secret police are active in Poland and so is the new Polish secret police. 
There is no free press and when eventually elections take place there will 
probably be only one list of candidates. 1 think we have to accept the fact 
that Poland is, and for a long time will remain, little more than a Russian 
puppet State. 

Moving south from Poland, we come to Czechoslovakia—another Slav 
State and an important unit in the security zone. The eastern appendix 
of Czechoslovakia—Ruthenia—has been absorbed into the Soviet Union, 
naturally at its own request. The rest of Czechoslovakia will unquestion- 
ably be a Russian sphere of influence. It remains to be seen to what 
extent she will be permitted to retain her former taste for western liberal 
democracy. 

Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, whether separately or in a Slav federation, 
are in future going to march with Russia. Marshall Tito, like Polish 
Berut, was trained in Moscow, where, as Joseph Broz, he worked before 
the war in the Foreign Languages Publishing House. When he visited 
Moscow towards the end of the war, he was given a princely reception, 
marking him down as a man witha future. He will continue to do exactly 
as the Kremlin tells him. 

In Budapest, Russian influence is paramount; Roumania also is fully 
under Russian domination and will remain so. Her geographical position 
makes that inevitable. A communist-controlled Government has been 
installed in Bucharest under Russian tutelage. 

Having built their Chinese Wall of security, the Russians will, as I have 
said, try to keep everyone out. That does not mean, however, that they 
will go into isolation. Far from it. The one-way traffic will go on. 
Russia will no doubt still seek ‘‘co-operation’”’ with Anglo-America as she 
understands the word. Conscious of her status as one of the greatest 
world Powers, she will want to have a finger in many pies. Her interests 
in affairs will be global. She will expect her representatives to sit on all 
international committees and her delegates will be active wherever con- 
ferences are held. She will have pronounced views on all international 
subjects and will back them by vigorous propaganda of an adjustable type 
both in Russia and abroad. She will seek to give the impression that she 
is earnestly working with all other equally freedom-loving and democratic 
countries for common ends of benefit to all mankind. Inaccessible behind 
her own security zone, she will watch with studied detachment while 
Communist Parties and Left-wing groups divide and weaken the States to 
which they belong as circumstances require. If any political vacuum 
occurs, Russia will no doubt be ready to fill it. 

I do not think that at this stage developing Russian policy outside the 
Soviet borders can rightly be called ‘‘imperialism.’’ If it could, then the 
outlook for the world would indeed be grim. But examination of Russian 
policy with a realistic eye does not suggest that Russia is seeking other 
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people’s wealth or territory, or that she is extending her influence for the 
sake of enjoying power over others. She has not the least desire to Russify 
non-Russians or to destroy local cultures. She has certainly no ambition 
to dominate the world as Hitler had. Her aim really appears to be de- 
fensive. 

When the Russians say that all they want is security, I hopefully 
accept that statement as being sincere. After all, Russia has vast and 
wealthy territories of her own to exploit and is not in need of colonies. In 
order to carry out the gigantic task of reconstruction and economic develop- 
ment which lies ahead within her own borders, she needs a long period of 
peace. I am sure that neither the Russian people nor the Kremlin would 
view with anything but horror the possibility of another major war. For 
that reason, I think that Russian expansionism will recoil locally in the 
face of firmness—as it did at Trieste. The Russians will always be ready 
for a ‘‘try on,” but they do not want and will not risk a fight. 

The fact must be faced, however, that the prospect of good relations 
between Russia and the West is not going to be improved by the Russian 
“security” policy, even though its aim is solely to make Russia defensively 
impregnable by the acquisition of outlets, buffers and bases. By a too 
ruthless drive for security—a drive which results in the over-riding of 
historic boundaries and intense national feelings, and the real love of 
political freedom among at least minorities of the countries affected—the 
Russians are likely to undermine and may finally destroy the very security 
which they are seeking to safeguard. For by their policy, they are con- 
tinually setting up new stresses, arousing new animosities and creating new 
suspicions. 

I should like now to go back for a moment to two of the countries which 
help to form Russia’s security zone in the west. In general, very little 
indeed is known about what is going on inside such border States as Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. That, perhaps, makes it the more 
desirable that I should deal with the situation in Estonia—which | person- 
ally visited in the autumn of 1944 on one of the Soviet Press Department’s 
very rare trips—and in Roumania, which other correspondents visited in 
the spring of 1945. ‘The first thing that struck me about Tallinn was the 
atmosphere. According to the Russians, it had just been ‘‘liberated,”’ but 
it bore none of the outward marks of freedom. ‘Though neither the city 
nor its people had suffered unduly from the war, there was a feeling of 
strain, not relieved by the gay portraits of Marshal Stalin and big red 
banners put up by the Red Army, thanking the Red Army and Marshal 
Stalin for the deliverance of the capital. 

There was the same sort of dour standoffish atmosphere that later | 
was to find in Helsinki. In this freed Soviet republic, which according to 
the Moscow Press was so delighted at being restored to the bosom of the 
fatherland, there was no visible fraternization between the Russians and 
the local population. The Estonians, it soon became evident, despised 
and feared the Russians. During the course of our stay, we had many 
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opportunities of private talks with Estonians, and their story was always 
the same. When the Russians had occupied the country in 1940, they had 
immediately begun a policy of mass arrests and deportations to the interior 
of Russia. Now, everyone was terrified that the same thing would re- 
occur, only on a larger scale. New arrests had already taken place. Ido 
not think that a single one of us spoke to a single person during the whole 
trip who had a good word to say for the Russian occupation—except, of 
course, the Estonian officials who were co-operating with the Russians and 
were Our uneasy hosts. The Talliners were as wretched and genuinely 
frightened a people as I have ever seen. One conclusion was absolutely 
inescapable. The Russian-conducted plebiscite in Estonia must have been 
absolutely ‘‘phoney.”” Either the results were faked, or (more likely) the 
Estonians had voted themselves into the Soviet Union out of fear. That 
90 per cent of them wanted to become Soviet citizens—or anything 
approaching that percentage — is simply not true. 

I appreciate as much as anyone the very considerable strategic reasons 
which to the Soviet mind make Russian occupation of the Baltic States 
inevitable. I am not reciting these facts in order to stir up trouble about a 
subject which the Russians flatly insist is closed—and which, probably, 
therefore, is closed. I personally am quite prepared to agree that the 
situation is one which must be accepted. But that is no reason why we 
should pretend, as the Russians do, that the Baltic States like being part 
of the Soviet Union. They do not. 

And now may I give you a few unpublished facts about recent develop- 
ments in Roumania. Early this year, several of my Moscow colleagues 
were called up by the Press Department of the Soviet Foreign Office in the 
middle of the night and, first thing in the morning, were flown off to Rou- 
mania to report what was essentially a Russian propaganda story. Their 
destination was Cluj, where Transylvanians, Roumanians and Russians 
were about to mingle in a well-organized outburst of spontaneous joy at the 
final reunion of Transylvania with Roumania under Russian auspices. 
Unfortunately for the Press Department the weather was bad, and the 
correspondents’ plane was unable to travel beyond Bucharest. There they 
discovered many things, and what follows is a synthesis of some of their 
reports. 

Soon after the Red Army made its entry into Bucharest, an Allied 
Control Commission was set up. At an early stage in the life of the Com- 
mission, the British member, Air Vice-Marshal Stevenson, suggested that 
joint committees of Russian, British and American economic and technical 
experts should be established to assist the Commission. This suggestion 
was rejected by the Russians. Most of the meetings of the Control Com- 
mission were held with only Russians present. The Russians made all 
the decisions, and sometimes (though not always) informed their British 
and American colleagues afterwards. Co-operation (Russian pattern) was 
in full swing! 

First news of fresh moves usually came to the Allies from the Roumanian 
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Commission for carrying out the armistice terms. On January 1, 1945, for 
instance, the Control Commission promulgated a decree for the conscription 
and deportation of Roumanian citizens of German ethnical origin. The 
British and Americans learned about this decree on January 4. Depor- 
tations began on January 6. When the Allied representatives learned of 
the order on January 4, they protested both to Moscow and to the Russian 
officer in charge at Bucharest, and asked that the execution of the order 
should be postponed until the three Governments had had an opportunity 
to discuss the matter. This request was refused. 

In January 1945, the Government of Roumania was in the charge of 
Prime Minister General Radescu who had been approved in office by all 
the members of the Control Commission. But the Russians had for some 
time been declaring their dissatisfaction with the manner in which the 
Roumanians were carrying out the armistice terms, particularly as regards 
the return of stolen Russian property and the punishment of war criminals. 
Several vehement attacks on the Roumanian Government had appeared 
in the Moscow Press and on the radio. The Russians were now ready to 
take the steps which would place a Moscow-controlled puppet government 
in power in Roumania. 

On January 28, 1945, the Democratic Union—a left-wing bloc with 
fractional popular support under active communist leadership—published 
a twelve-point programme in which it charged Radescu with sabotaging the 
execution of the armistice terms and, through the medium of posters with 
a revolutionary appeal, urged the peasants to seize the land. 

At the same time, the newspapers of the old-established Peasant and 
Liberal Parties (which, however reactionary their policies may have been, 
had a great deal of support in the country) were suppressed in the name of 
the Allied Control Commission. 

The pretext for suppressing the Liberal Party organ Vitorul offered by 
the Russian Press censor was the publication by that paper of an item 
telling of a luncheon given by the Roumanian armistice commission to 
members of the British mission including Air Vice-Marshal Stevenson, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. The censor alleged that the initials of these orders 
were in reality a code message. 

The real reason for suppressing Vitorul appears to have been the publi- 
cation of an editorial urging freedom of the press in Roumania. The 
actual closing-down was carried out by ‘‘strong-arm’’ men of the Left. A 
few days after the Soviet censor’s original complaint, the editors of Vitorul 
were informed by the leader of a body describing itself as the ‘‘Typo- 
graphers’ Front’”’ that the organization had decided that Vitorul was a 
fascist publication, and could no longer be printed by anti-fascist printers. 
Printers loyal to the editors volunteered to get the paper out by hand, and 
did so for three days. One day, armed representatives of the ‘“Typo- 
graphers’ Front” burst into the print shop, ‘‘pied’’ the type already set, 
and threatened violence if publication were persisted in. For two addi- 
tional days the paper was printed on a small hand-press at a job printing 
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shop, the proprietor of which was a friend of the editor. Then the entire 
personnel of the printing shop was ‘‘arrested’’ and driven away by repre- 
sentatives of the ‘“Typographers’ Front.” The shop was closed, and no 
one connected with it was heard of again. 

The Peasant Party newspaper Dreptateia was suppressed on the pretext 
that it had published a personal advertisement from a peasant, notifying 
relatives in Bucharest that all his family were well ‘despite difficult con- 
ditions.”” The real reason seems to have been an article in Drepiateia 
charging the Democratic Union with attempting to set up a one-party 
system. 

From this time on, the so-called “historic’’ parties of Roumania were 
obliged to circulate their views by handbill. Subsequently, nine provincial 
newspapers and two magazines were abolished, as well as the Bucharest 
daily, Timpul. 

Meanwhile, the tiny but active Communist Party in Roumania was 
going ahead ‘“‘organizing’’ the trade unions into a Confederation of Labour 
amid growing excitement on all sides. In the middle of February 1945, a 
communist-appointed deputation called a meeting of workers at the great 
Malaxa metallurgical works near Bucharest to inform them that a factory 
committee had been appointed. The workers were told that the members 
of the committee had been chosen by the Communist Party and appointed 
by Giorgi Apostol, Communist chief of the new Confederation of Labour, 
who led the deputation. A violent argument then broke out about the 
personnel of the committee, in the course of which a Peasant Party trade 
union leader stood up and read aloud an extract from the Stalin Constitution 
guaranteeing democratic processes! He thereupon demanded that a “‘free 
and unfettered” election should be held, a proposal which the deputation 
was unable to resist. The result of this election was that the Communist 
nominees to the committee received only 700 votes out of 4,000, the rest 
going to the opposition. 

Next day, however, truckloads of armed railway workers led by the 
Communist Minister of Transport and the Communist Minister of Justice 
in the Radescu Government drove into the yard of the Malaxa works and 
called upon the workers to throw out the ‘‘fascist’’ committee which had 
been elected the day before. In the turmoil which followed, shots were 
fired and the Minister of Transport was said to have been wounded. The 
communists accused unnamed ‘‘Legionaries’’ of having fired the first shots 
at the direct instigation of Prime Minister Radescu. Other people insisted 
that only the communist railway workers had been armed. Whatever the 
facts, the communist committee was installed, and the Minister of Trans- 
port, whose condition had been described as “‘critical’’ was well enough to 
take a leading part in a demonstration a few days later. 

Correspondents who collected the facts of this story in Bucharest and 
who had been taken by their Russian guides to several factories where 
communist supporters were numerous, naturally made repeated requests 
to be taken to the Malaxa works, in order to check their information and 
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correct any errors. They were not allowed to go, and among a variety of 
excuses given was one that it was ‘‘too far away,” though in fact it was only 
about six miles outside Bucharest, the same distance as other factories 
which had been visited. 

The Russian-backed efforts of the Democratic Union to seize power 
culminated in a demonstration on February 24, 1945, outside the Royal 
Palace. It was naturally described by the Russians as ‘‘spontaneous”’ but 
it was attended largely by groups of factory workers, Government employees 
and students who were instructed by the Democratic Union and its armed 
detachments to take part and were marched to the square in military 
formations. Many workers in factories and shops, by this time largely 
controlled by armed communists, were promised a holiday with pay on 
condition that they turned up at the appointed time and marched to the 
demonstration. On the afternoon of a later demonstration, a group of 
foreign correspondents were shopping at a large store when the establish- 
ment suddenly began to close down. ‘‘What’s the hurry?” asked the 
correspondents of the girl who was serving them. ‘‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘we 
have to go to the demonstration.’’ ‘What do you mean, you have to go?”’ 
asked the pressman. ‘‘You needn’t if you don’t want to, I suppose?’’ 
“If we don’t go, we lose a week’s pay,” said the girl. There were Demo- 
cratic Union checkers at the doors to see the assistants on their way. 

Reports about what actually happened at the demonstration differ 
greatly. What is clear is that someone started shooting, as a result of 
which three people were killed and fifteen wounded. A few hours later, a 
small Peasant Party demonstration in front of the Palace was broken up 
when an unidentified car sped through the crowd, firing as it went, killing 
two and wounding eleven. 

The same evening, a Peasant Party meeting was scheduled to be held 
at the Arrew Cinema. Armed Democratic Union supporters packed the 
hall. During the evening, the Russian garrison commander notified the 
Roumanian police entrusted with the enforcement of a 10 p.m. curfew 
that a convoy of thirty lorries would be passing through the streets en route 
for the Arrow Cinema and was not to be molested. The trucks contained 
Democratic Union supporters. 

The final act in the drama began on February 27, 1945, when Vishinsky, 
Soviet People’s Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs and one of the Kremlin’s 
strong men, returned hurriedly from Moscow to restore order in Bucharest. 
As a result of the activities of the Democratic Union the situation was tense. 
Vishinsky demanded and got an immediate interview with the King. He 
was in a violent temper about a broadcast which Radescu had made during 
the disturbances in which he had bitterly referred to the communists as 
“those godless people without sense of country.’’ Vishinsky demanded 
Radescu’s resignation by 6 p.m. and required the notification of the appoint- 
ment of a new Prime Minister by 8 p.m. The King consulted all the party 
leaders and at 8 p.m. the name of Prince Stirbey was sent to the radio 
station for announcement. ‘The Russians refused to permit the announce- 
ment to be made and the King again consulted the party leaders. Vishinsky 
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now bluntly demanded the appointment of the Democratic Union’s nomi- 
nee, Peter Groza. He told the King that refusal to name Groza would be 
considered a hostile act against the Soviet Union. He said, “I will not 
otherwise be able to guarantee the independence of Roumania.’’ So 
Groza was appointed, and the Democratic Union has held power ever since. 

I have discussed the case of Roumania at length because it perfectly 
illustrates the methods by which the Soviet Government is bringing at 
least a part of its security system into being. Using its power as a conqueror, 
Russia has swept aside the authority of political parties which—however 
great their faults—still have a very considerable following in Roumania, 
and has thrust into power by plain force a tiny and utterly unrepresentative 
group of men who can be relied upon to say ‘‘Yes’”’ to everything. Rou- 
mania has been turned once more into a police State, dancing to the Russian 
tune under a one-party system. 

The facts I have mentioned about contemporary Russia and its policy 
are not perhaps very encouraging for those who look to an Anglo-American- 
Russian alliance as the foundation of future peace and goodwill, But this 
is the Russia with which Great Britain and the United States have some- 
how to maintain good relations in the post-war world for the sake of our 
common survival. 

May I offer the following suggestions? 

First, we should recognize that for the time being the only practicable 
relationship between Great Britain and the United States and the Soviet 
Union is that of two contiguous Power-groups operating with the least 
possible mutual interference (though not without criticism) in their own 
spheres of influence. Naturally, we should seize every opportunity for 
interlocking action, but we should not expect many such opportunities to 
arise. For the time being, we should regard parallel action as a big step 
forward. We should hope that each group would be restrained from any 
aggression against the other by the certain knowledge that war would be 
profitable to neither side. Nations often embark on aggressive wars which 
do not pay, but they never start aggressive wars which they know are not 
going to pay. In order to maintain the necessary balance between the 
Power-groups, it is axiomatic that in foreign policy the United States and 

-the British Empire must keep very close together. 

Secondly, in order that no conflict should arise with Russia as a result 
of misunderstanding, we should, in agreement with the Kremlin, have a 
clear idea where the Anglo-American sphere of influence begins and the 
Russian ends. So far as possible, the general public should also know 
where the line is drawn. We should be realistic, and from the beginning 
not seek to prevent the spread of Russian influence in places where we are 
in any case powerless to stop it without major war. On the other hand, 
there should be no day-to-day appeasement. Having made our policy 
clear, we should be firm, leaving the Russians in no doubt that any attempt 
to overstep the line would be met by force. 

Thirdly, we should remain strong. Russia is strong, and she under- 
stands and respects strength. 
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Fourthly, in Great Britain and the United States the facts about 
Russia’s actions and Russia’s unfolding policy should be made public as 
they become known. It is not an unfriendly act to publish what we believe 
to be the facts about Russia. The Russians know what they are, and I 
think will respect us more if we show that we know too. We are more 
likely to get into trouble through public ignorance and illusion than through 
basing our policy on a widespread knowledge of realities, however dis- 
tasteful. 

Next, in all our dealings with Russia we should recognize her peculiar 
national and political characteristics, and hope that she will recognize ours. 
We should take it for granted that she will be sensitive, obscure, dilatory 
and, in our view, exasperating. We should be patient and persistent. We 
should realize from the beginning that the road to final co-operation at the 
very best is going to be long and hard, with many disappointments and 
many disagreements. We should face the fact that contacts with Russia 
will have to be maintained and renewed at frequent intervals at the highest 
level. The President, the Prime Minister, and the head of the Soviet 
State will have to meet rather often. It is a bad way to conduct inter- 
national relationships, but when you are negotiating with a dictator it is idle 
to expect results from anyone but a dictator. And remember that you 
cannot bank goodwill with the Russians. You have to take a new lot 
along with you each time. 

Our general foreign policy should be as liberal as we can make it. We 
should never, through carelessness or stupidity, allow ourselves to appear 
to be backing reactionary social, political and economic forces, while Russia 
“gets away’”’ with the reputation of being progressive. We should take 
no responsibility for any illiberal acts of the Russians in their sphere of 
influence, and should make it quite clear to the world where responsibility 
lies. 

We should abandon the idea—those of us who have it—that Russia 
differs from other countries in having high ideals for the globe which some- 
how guarantee that her conduct in international affairs will necessarily be 
of benefit to the human race. Broadly speaking, Russia is moved by 
considerations of national self-interest no more and no less than all other 
countries. The brief period of idealistic striving for world revolution is 
long since over; ideology to the Kremlin is now simply an instrument of 
Russian policy, and a productive one. 

Finally, we should continue to do all in our power to foster real friendship 
between our own and the Russian peoples on the basis of mutual knowledge 
and association, while recognizing that we are unlikely to get very far unless 
the Soviet Government radically changes its attitude. In seeking friend- 
ship, we should require a much greater degree of reciprocity than we have 
done up to now. 

For Great Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia to find a way 
of living together is one of the hardest tasks that ever faced humanity. 
Nevertheless, we may succeed in our efforts if we base our policies on facts 
and on realities. 
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ALEXANDER WERTH 


AFTER being away from England for three and a half years, I have 
found the fortnight spent in London extraordinarily revealing. I have 
found that people’s reactions to Russia at the present juncture fall roughly 
into four categories. First, the complete negativists, among whom | 
would include Mr. Muggeridge? and Mr. Arthur Koestler ;’ then there is the 
large mass of pro-Russian sentiment among those people who will never 
quite forget all that we owe the Russians in winning this war, but who 
today are subdued, puzzled, and even silenced by the pessimists. Thirdly, 
there are those who either rely on the Big Three again getting together, or 
who are already prepared to write off Eastern Europe as a dead loss and 
reconcile themselves to the co-existence of the Anglo-American and the 
Russian spheres of influence in Europe—which, in a sense, is also a counsel 
of despair. Finally, there are those, perhaps a minority, who still think 
that nothing is irretrievably lost, because there is still not enough evidence 
that the Russians intend, at any price and in any circumstances, to “‘grab’’ 
the whole of Eastern Europe, and turn Eastern Germany, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia into one great Wall of China, 

I am told that Koestler’s influence among the left-wing intellectuals is 
great and disturbing, and the origin of many crises de conscience. I have 
read through a large part of his book, The Yogi and the Commissar, and | 
was not impressed. He “‘explains’’ everything, except one little thing: 
why the Russians under Stalin fought better than they had done in all their 
history. Let me take two examples from the book. First, the indignation 
with which he recalls that in 1940 or 1941 fourteen categories of Lithuanians 
were deported into the interior of the Soviet Union. Secondly, he ridicules 
the patriotic and nationalist propaganda of 1941-42 when, as he says, the 
Orders of Suvorov and Kutuzov ‘“‘superseded”’ the orders of Lenin and of the 
Red Banner, and there was an all-round glorification in Soviet propaganda 
of Russian nationalist traditions. In 1941 and 1942 Russia was waging 
as grim and fearful a struggle for survival as any nation has ever had to 
wage. It is something which Koestler somehow overlooks throughout 
the book. I do not know whether the figures he gives of the deportees 
from Lithuania are right or wrong; let us assume they are right. But let 

1Address given at Chatham House on October 10, 1945. 

*See article in Time and Tide, October 6, 1945, in which Mr. Muggeridge says: 

‘Russia, like Germany, respects only power, thinks only in terms of power, and will 
continue to pursue power, again like Germany, in the name of security. 

. It is a depressing enough prospect, especially with the atomic bomb available for 
future wars. Yet of the two alternatives of accepting a gradual relegation to impotence, 
and rallying whatever forces remain to embody and defend those principles i in whose name 


a victory has just been won, the second seems infinitely preferable. . 
sArthur Koestler, The Yogi and the Commissar (London, Cape, 1945). 
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us simply remember the circumstances in which Russia took over Lithuania; 
a German attack could be expected at any moment, for Germany at that 
time had overrun practically the whole of Europe. If the Russians de- 
ported people whom they considered to be potential enemies and fifth 
columnists in Lithuania, to them an additional western bulwark against 
Germany, was it not the equivalent of a greatly extended 18-B regulation? 
This is just one example in many of the method by which unpleasant facts 
are exaggerated by being quoted without any reference to the surrounding 
circumstances. 

In the nationalist propaganda of 1941 and 1942 Koestler sees the failure 
of the socialist incentive to fight for the country. I have made a special 
study of Russian propaganda policies in the first two years of the war; it 
forms quite a substantial part of a manuscript | have just sent to the 
printers! The nationalist propaganda of those days did not, in reality, 
“supersede’’ the Soviet propaganda, but ran parallel with it. The Red 
Army is largely a peasant army, and in 1942 there was little left of the 
Soviet Union, apart from Russia proper, which had not been overrun by 
the Germans. ‘‘Holy Russia” sentiment was strong in Russia, and propa- 
ganda could not ignore that sentiment; on the contrary it was in the interests 
of the State to create additional incentives to fight the Germans. In the 
grim struggle for survival that I saw in 1942 (and Mr. Koestler did not) 
every means had to be used to increase the drive and patriotic fervour of 
the nation as a whole. But there were different audiences: the Red Army 
being predominantly peasant, it was given predominantly nationalist 
propaganda; in the factories the propaganda was predominantly revo- 
lutionary. Such differentiations could also be found on another level: for 
example, in Leningrad with its strong working-class traditions, the propa- 
ganda was revolutionary rather than nationalist; in Stalingrad it was a 
mixture of the two. If Red Star, through the articles of Ilya Ehrenburg, 
was essentially nationalist in tone, Komsomolskaya Pravda, addressed to 
the 15 million young communists, was chiefly revolutionary in its propa- 
ganda. Other facts must also be remembered: for instance, certain crack 
divisions in Stalingrad, which played an important part in that astonishing 
victory, e.g., the Rodimstev division, were essentially Communist and 
Komsomol divisions. Therefore, let us avoid all such over-simplifications 
of the truth as the assertion that Ivan the Terrible “supplanted” Lenin. 
Ivan the Terrible was merely used as a symbol of the centralized Russian 
State, and of the continuity of the Russian State. Looking back on the 
war period, one cannot help being impressed by the remarkable skill with 
which different and even contradictory propaganda lines were used and 
blended, with ‘maximum war effort’’ and “‘highest results”’ as their ultimate 
criterion. A parallel example is a song like ‘‘There’ll always be an England” 
which, normally, we in England would be inclined to ridicule; yet, in 1940 
it corresponded to a certain mood in the country—we were on the brink 


1The Year of Stalingrad, to be published by Hamish Hamilton, London. 
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of the abyss. Similarly, the maudlin patriotic poetry of a Simonov, with 
its almost mystical strain, corresponded to a definite mood in Russia during 
the very black days of 1941-42. 

The specifically Russian nationalism which held sway throughout 
1941-42 is today on the decline, despite those gold braid epaulettes which, 
according to some, are ‘‘an imitation of the old Tsarist uniforms.” I 
watched the process by which epaulettes were issued to the Red Army in 
January 1943. The date is very important; they were not introduced 
before the siege of Stalingrad but towards the end of the battle. They 
were, so to speak, a collective reward to the army for having saved the 
country. The epaulettes had also an international implication: the Red 
Army was now on its way to the West, and since the Soviet Union had 
become one of the greatest factors in world affairs, it was felt that the Army 
should be made to look like a regular European Army. 

The decline of the specifically Russian nationalism may be a good thing 
or a bad thing from our point of view; but one has to face the facts. Despite 
certain deceptive appearances in 1941 and 1942, the Soviet Union is today 
essentially a Soviet State, and wants to figure as such in world affairs. 

Let’s be more-Soviet-Conscious was the title of an article I wrote a few 
months ago, which I quote because I think it contributes something to an 
understanding of the Russian background today.} 


With the war moving to its close the question that is being given a 
great deal of attention in the Soviet Union today is the future cadres of 
the Communist Party, and the ideological training of both Party and non- 
Party people. Recently a number of decisions have been taken and a 
number of resolutions passed by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party which show that it is dissatisfied with certain signs of slackening in 
the ‘Party Work”’ during the years of the war. The ‘“‘political education 
of the masses’’ has tended to be neglected under the pressure of war. 
Important Party magazines like Propagandist and Bolshevik have been 
speaking with some concern of this neglect and are demanding a renewal 
of proper theoretical training in Marxist-Leninist doctrine. Numerous 
references are found in these periodicals to the fact that in many parts of 
the country, all Party education work and lecturing activity was, in war- 
time, almost exclusively confined to a discussion of ‘‘current events’’— 
that is, to military and international affairs—while only some 5 per cent 
of the time was devoted to political education proper. Not only in these 
party magazines, but in the national press is there an outcry that Party 
workers belonging to provincial and regional committees and to factory 
and kolkhoz educational organizations should concentrate more fully on 
the people’s political education, and on the close study of the standard 
Short History of the Communist Party, of which the chapter on dialectical 
materialism was written by Stalin himself. 

The arguments used are to the effect that without proper theoretical 
training the Soviet citizen is incapable of understanding his own country, 
and the reasons for that strength which enabled the Soviet Union to win 
the war. I deliberately say ‘‘Soviet Union,” and not Russia; for in all 

1The article has never before appeared in print. Part of it was cut by the censorship, 


and the rest was not printed which, incidentally, shows that the censorship is not our only 
enemy: the paper shortage in England is, in my experience, also a great enemy. 
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recent writings on this and other questions, the strongest emphasis is placed 
on this being the Soviet Union, that is, a State with a system and a civil- 
ization of its own. It was different in 1942, when Russia, stripped of the 
Ukraine and all the western republics, was fighting with her back to the 
wall, and when not only the Soviet system but centuries of Russian civil- 
ization were in danger of being crushed under the Nazi heel. 

But now that the whole of Soviet territory has been liberated, it is no 
longer correct to refer to the country as ‘‘Russia,”’ and in some cases it is 
even considered undesirable. Not only is the Communist Party rank-and- 
file being disciplined back into precise unemotional thinking, but it is 
considered essential that the whole nation should again become thoroughly 
Soviet-conscious. A strong stand is being taken against any sort of narrow 
nationalism, provincialism, or national particularism. Following certain 
Muscovite examples of 1941-42 of “building up’’ somewhat doubtful 
national heroes like Ivan the Terribie, the writers and poets of the Auto- 
nomous Tartar Republic had the somewhat incongruous idea of exalting 
a certain mediaeval Khan, a Master of the Golden Horde, as a progressive 
and far-sighted statesman. In a resolution condemning this tendency, the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party said: ‘‘This idea of exalting 
the Golden Horde which pillaged and tyrannized the Russian people is 
not only a fanciful historic distortion but totally incompatible with the 
idea of the solidarity, equality and monolithic unity of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union...” 

[The article went on:] Even more important is, in the eyes of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee, the restoration of the fullest 
‘‘Soviet-Consciousness’’—that is, the consciousness of being members of 
the great Soviet State—among the peoples of the liberated areas. In its 
resolution on the restoration of mass-political and cultural-educational 
work in White Russia, the Central Committee recalls that the population 
of White Russia was for three years subjected to false Nazi propaganda and 
was deprived of truthful Soviet information. The magazine Bolshevik in its 
September 1944 issue said: ‘‘The White-Russian people remained faithful 
to their homeland, as may be seen in the first place from the immense 
partisan movement against the Germans that swept the whole country, 
and from their deterinined efforts, since liberation, to rebuild the country’s 
economy... But we must not be satisfied with this. With his deceitful 
propaganda and his terror, the enemy has demoralized many people and has 
created a muddle in their minds. It is therefore vitally important to 
strengthen in the liberated areas that ideological political activity of the 
party organizations and to extend the propaganda of Marxist-Leninist 
ideas. . .”” 

But there is one point which must be emphasized—for it has a direct 
bearing on the international situation. On the one hand, as we see, there 
is this emphasis on the necessity of making everybody as ‘‘Soviet-conscious”’ 
as possible, and of teaching everybody the elements of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. But, on the other hand, we have this factor: throughout these 
discussions on the necessity for a fuller understanding of Marxist-Leninist 
theory, great emphasis is placed on the fact that it is a Living Thing, and 
not a static immutable dogma... It is emphasized that Marxist teaching 
must always, in accordance with Stalin’s views, take account of new 
experience and new conditions. What is stressed is Stalin’s idea of the 
‘triumph of socialism in one country.” These party magazines strongly 
oppose Marxist teaching which, in the words of Bolshevik, “is based on 
rigid, antiquated formulae and on ‘quotation-mongering’.”’ 

This objection to what Bolshevik calls ‘‘quotation-mongering”’ is very 
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typical of the Russian flexibility, or, if you prefer, the opportunism of 
Soviet policy. By opportunism, I mean tactical rather than strategic 
opportunism; for I think one can rightly say that those tactical retreats 
and compromises which so deeply shock men like Koestler are extremely 
typical of the whole Stalin system; this does not, however, mean that the 
Russians lose sight of ultimate objectives. 

For the last year or so [the article continued] a great process of tighten- 
ing-up has been going on inside the Communist Party. During the war, 
the doors of the Party were thrown more widely open to the common citizen 
than before. The membership of the Party increased in the first two years 
of the war from 2% to over 5 million, chiefly through the admission of 
soldiers. This was necessary for reasons of general morale, and as a 
demonstration of the complete identity of Party and nation. But now that 
Russia has come up against the problems of post-war reconstruction, it is 
necessary that not devotion, but thorough political grounding and adminis- 
trative competence should be the first qualities of a Communist. Bravery 
and devotion are not enough. In the Red Siar, in the autumn of 1944 there 
was already something of an outcry against too many people being too 
readily and too easily admitted into the Party, merely on the strength of 
their war records. The inference of these articles is that many soldiers who 
were thus admitted into the Party should be put back on ‘‘probation”’ 
status, for six or twelve months, so that they might acquire a more thorough 
theoretical knowledge of ‘‘what it’s all about.” 


I have quoted passages from this article, because I feel that there is a 
tendency at the present time to say that the Russians are a bunch of 
Imperialists, in no way different from the Tsarist Imperialists, except that 
they are much stronger. 

Russia differs from other countries in many respects, and those who 
think that the Soviet régime is merely a facade give a very wrong impression 
of the psychological background of the country. It is not a capitalist 
country in any sense, and the Russians are, therefore, very conscious of 
being different, as a State, from either Great Britain or the United States. 

I therefore venture to discuss certain aspects of Russian and Soviet 
psychology, which may help to explain some of the difficulties in which the 
whole world is at present entangled. 

The root of the problem is that Russia is distrustful, acutely distrustful 
of the outside world. You might say that that is ridiculous, and why on 
earth should she be? I shall venture to go even further. I maintain, 
from close observation of Russia in the last couple of months, that she is 
in a blue funk (not that many people in Great Britain are not in a blue 
funk, too). Russia is in a blue funk over the atomic bomb. 

Russia’s experience of the Western democracies right up to 1939 was a 
very unhappy one. I need not go into all the ups and downs of pre-war 
diplomatic history; there were rights and wrongs on both sides. But, if 
to many observers in Great Britain the Munich agreement was simply a 
surrender to Hitler over Czechoslovakia, to the Russians it was, above all, 
a gigantic plot against Russia. It was the supreme attempt by the Western 
democracies to give Hitler a free hand in the East. I do not know whether 
Mr. Chamberlain had that clearly in mind when he went to Berchtesgaden, 
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Godesberg and Munich; perhaps not. But I happened to be in France in 
December 1938 during the Bonnet-Ribbentrop talks; and at that time 
there could not be the slightest doubt that the French wanted Hitler to 
attack Russia, and to leave them alone. [| remember the fantastic series 
of articles in the Matin and other papers about La Grande Ukraine, with 
interviews with all sorts of Ukrainian adventurers and quislings who 
proposed to set up a great Ukrainian State under German tutelage. The 
rest of the story is well-known. The Russians decided to play the same 
completely cynical game and hence their Pact of August 23, 1939. 

Then came the fall of France and the year 1940 when we were all alone. 
Although on the surface nothing changed in Russia and Russia was re- 
arming as hard as she could while still maintaining a semblance of good 
relations with Germany, Russia’s popular sympathies were all on the side 
of Great Britain. The bombing of London produced a very deep impression 
on Russian minds, and recently I saw one of the best poems in the language 
written by the great woman poet, Anna Akhmatova, on the London blitz; 
it was written at the time. The gist of the poem was that the bombing of 
London was, to her, more unbearable, more agonizing than anything in 
Macbeth and King Lear. And many ordinary Russians felt much the same. 

Then Russia was attacked, and Churchill’s speech on June 22, 1941, 
made the deepest impression on every Russian. It meant that Russia 
was not alone. I think that the popular affection Churchill enjoyed in 
Russia—an affection exceeded only by that felt for Roosevelt—began on 
that 22nd of June. The attitude of the Russian people to these two men 
was very curious. Roosevelt had always been ‘‘a friend of Russia,” 
Churchill had not; but, in the course of this war, he had made full amends 
for his past “interventionist” sins. Roosevelt's death was, genuinely, a 
day of national mourning in Russia. Everybody thought it was ‘“‘bad, 
very bad’’; many old women wept bitter tears that day—| am not exagger- 
ating, I saw it myself. And when Churchill lost the election, the Russians 
were upset. You might say the ordinary Russian is one thing, and the 
Government is something quite different. In this case, at any rate, I do 
not think that is true. The Government, and Stalin himself, were upset 
by the loss of both Roosevelt and Churchill: both had ‘‘got on well with 
‘the boss’.”’ 

One might, of course, argue that the Russians were rather troublesome 
and ungracious even during the war, at the height of the Anglo-American 
Soviet Alliance. They were—in some respects. The high bosses in the 
Communist Party—partly in the name of ideology—made a point of 
always emphasizing through the press that Great Britain and the United 
States were full of anti-Russian elements. The immense goodwill Russia 
and the Red Army enjoyed in Great Britain and the United States was 
somehow taken for granted; but the moment any ‘“‘munichite”’ or anti- 
Russian made a statement you heard all about it in the Soviet Press. Asa 
result the idea was built up among the ordinary Russian people—and this 
includes the Communist rank-and-file—that there was, both in the United 
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States and in Great Britain, a powerful anti-Russian minority, which was 
scared of Russia’s military strength, and willing to build up a powerful 
Germany again as a bulwark against Bolshevism. Even Mr. F. Voigt was 
taken seriously. And there was no end to all the stories about Vatican 
plots and Spanish plots, and even after the complete defeat of Germany, 
the bogey of a fascist international, with endless ramifications into 
Germany, the United States, Great Britain, France, Sweden, the Argentine, 
and even Switzerland, was kept alive. 

The Russians were also severely criticized during the war on the ground 
that they pretended to their people that they were winning the war single- 
handed, and did not give enough credit for what the Allies were doing. 
There is much truth in such criticism: but it is true that up to the end of 
1942 Allied aid to Russia was insignificant. Later it became very impor- 
tant; there were, in particular, the half million American lorries which 
made an enormous difference to the Red Army’s offensive strength. All 
this was acknowledged, but without much display of gratitude. Why? I 
think there are two reasons for it. One is that it was not charity that 
prompted the Americans to send their lorries to Russia. Above all, how- 
ever, there was a profound consciousness in every Russian family of the 
appalling casualties Russia was suffering. By the beginning of 1943 the 
Russians had already lost some six million in dead alone, not to mention 
the wounded and prisoners. There was, quite genuinely, a widespread 
feeling that, by sending lorries and spam, Great Britain and the United 
States were getting off much more lightly than Russia; and why therefore 
make such a song and dance about it? That does not mean that the 
Russian people were not appreciative. Every Russian soldier knew what 
a difference to Russia’s offensive strength and to the efficiency of the Red 
Army those half million lorries and those thousands of fighter planes were 
making. 

Throughout, there was a suspicion that the Allies were saving human 
lives as much as possible, and that Russia was being left to do the dirty 
work; and, measured in terms of human lives, Russia’s war effort certainly 
exceeded that of any other country. That is not to say that the Russians 
were not ungracious about North Africa, Italy and, after a while, even 
about Normandy and France (naval warfare just meant very little to them, 
for they are not sea-conscious). 

There was a childish and irritating tendency always to say: ‘‘If it were 
not for the Red Army, they could not have done it.”” Thus, a Soviet film 
on the liberation of France, showed in effect that France was liberated by 
the maquis and—the Red Army; the Allied forces being somehow incidental 
to it all. 

Nevertheless, I shall never forget VE day in Moscow. Enormous 
crowds spontaneously gathered outside the American Embassy, which is 
just off the Red Square, and cheered themselves hoarse; and thousands 
cheered whenever they saw a car flying a British or an American flag. 
Such spontaneous rejoicing in the streets of Moscow, where the people are 
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notoriously reserved, was unprecedented. It seemed a good omen for the 
future. 

And yet, since that time, we have been living in an atmosphere of 
international malaise. It is due to a variety of causes, which I shall 
attempt to analyse. For the first time in over a hundred years, the 
Russians have come into Europe, in a big way, as victors and conquerors. 
I leave aside the minor penetrations into German and Austrian territory 
during the last war. Never before have such enormous masses of Russian 
soldiers crossed the borders of Russia into Central Europe. It has created 
major psychological problems. I remember my first contact with Russian 
troops abroad in Teheran at the end of 1948. They were rather impressed 
by the shops; but rightly felt that this was a miserable, wretched place, 
with lepers and cripples lying on the pavement exposing to the public their 
rotting limbs. Everything, apart from the shops, was worse than in the 
Soviet Union. And if the Persians had shops—well, they had not been in 
the war, and that was all there was to it. In Persia the behaviour of the 
Russian troops was exemplary; highly disciplined. The British and 
Americans in Teheran were rowdy and disorderly in comparison. No 
Russian was allowed to get drunk. If he did, he was immediately sent off 
to Russia and severely punished. 

The second time I saw Russian troops abroad was in the north-eastern 
corner of Roumania which was captured in the spring of 1944. Here also 
their behaviour was good. Later I saw them in Poland, where it was rather 
worse, and in Germany, where it was worse still. Being abroad creates in 
the Russian soldier’s mind a whole series of psychological problems. The 
Russian soldier, and with him, the whole of Russia, suffers from a curious 
combination of superiority complex and inferiority complex. When they 
first came to Poland, they came genuinely as liberators, happy and open- 
hearted. But many of the Poles were not friendly, and this offended the 
Russians; and their conduct began to deteriorate. It wasa real cri de ceur 
with which in Poland, at the end of last year, a Russian officer asked me: 
‘‘Tell me, why do these people hate us?”” The Russian thought he would 
be welcomed wherever he went, and he was not everywhere welcomed. 
Still, he was welcomed in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and in Czechoslovakia; not 
perhaps by everybody, but by most people. When Russian soldiers return 
from these countries, they are full of praise. When they come from Poland, 
Roumania, Hungary, they are not so happy. Towards these countries the 
Russian troops developed a certain feeling of resentment. They were 
undoubtedly impressed by the better houses; and the official propaganda 
line was very curious on the subject. The well-known writer, Leonid 
Sobolev, wrote a series of articles in Pravda, as long ago as September 1944, 
‘“‘debunking”’ the ‘‘cheap glitter’’ of the Bucharest shops, and saying that, 
despite all this glitter, the Roumanians were a miserable, ignorant people, 
with no schools and no civic virtues. One million copies of these articles 
were distributed among the Red Army. It must be said that this “‘con- 
tempt’’ for the Roumanians as a nation was artificially stimulated, as a 
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counterblast to the effect the Bucharest shoe and lingerie shops had pro- 
duced in the Red Army’s mind. 

The Russian wants to be loved, and wants to be admired; and he found 
that the Roumanians, and especially the Poles, were insufficiently enthusi- 
astic about Stalingrad; and the Russian resented this indifference. 

After the liberation of Roumania, Poland, etc., the invasion of Germany 
complicated matters. If, until then, the Russian soldier had shown 
considerable discipline and restraint, even in Poland and Roumania—and 
I might say that until the Red Army got abroad it was austere and almost 
puritanical—in Germany he ‘‘iet fly.” I remember having a long talk 
earlier this year with a Russian sergeant who had taken part in the East 
Prussian campaign and had broken into Kénigsberg. It was the deadliest 
and most murderous campaign in all his long experience. The casualties 
were frightful on both sides. Both Russians and Germans fought with 
unequalled frenzy. The whole air was saturated with hatred. Along the 
roads, the Russians had put up signposts saying: ‘‘You are on German soil 
now: the hour of revenge has struck.’”’ On many occasions the Russians 
ran amuck. They had seen Majdanek and thousands of other German 
atrocities; they had lost thousands of men every day in the East Prussian 
fighting; and in Ké6nigsberg, they retaliated. It was regrettable, but 
understandable. In his mind’s eye every Russian thought back to the 
thousands of miles of devastation in his own country through which he 
had passed. 

For a time the after effects of this were serious. After the fighting in 
East Prussia, after the breakthrough at Berlin (this also was a very murder- 
ous and costly affair), the Russian soldiers were apt to run wild. It was 
about that time that the “hate propaganda” was ended in the famous 
attack on Ilya Ehrenburg in Pravda. The propaganda had gone too far; 
but it was now no longer easy to restrain the Russian soldier. On his way 
back from Germany—whether he was in Poland, or even in Czechoslovakia 
—his behaviour was much worse than it had been. But it is important 
not to exaggerate these excesses unduly: conditions vary from place to 
place, and in Leipzig, for example, which the Russians took over without 
a battle, relations between Russians and Germans are singularly smooth 
and even friendly. And where the wholesale rape of German women is 
concerned—well, a high proportion of women may call it rape, but it is not. 

It may take some time yet before disciplinary measures prove sufficiently 
effective. But I am convinced that the moment is near when the Russian 
troops will again be made to behave as well as they did during their first 
contact with the Roumanians and Poles. 

One cannot compare the Russian soldiers’ behaviour with that of the 
British and the Americans. The latter had not seen one-quarter of the 
horrors the Russians had seen on their long road to Berlin. And then 
there was the contact with many Poles which left the Russians with a 
strange impression. The Russians had the feeling that (a) the Poles did 
not like them, and (3) that there was no particular reason why the Poles 
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should strike such superior attitudes. For what was it that impressed the 
Russians most in Poland, and in most of the liberated countries for that 
matter? It was the fact that a frightening number of people were not doing 
any useful job, and were making their living out of the black market. Here 
we have this curious mixture of the superiority-cum-inferiority feeling: 
‘“‘no doubt many Roumanians and Poles live better than we do; they have 
shops, they have better houses, but where is it getting them?’ The 
Russian is singularly proud of the achievements of the Red Army; he thinks 
that what it has done is wonderful. He also feels that even if life seems 
more pleasant, say in Roumania, than in Russia, it is still clear that the 
Roumanian has no definite ‘‘object in life.” The Russian, on the other 
hand, is very “‘object-conscious.”’ He is enormously proud of the fact 
that when he is demobilized, he may not get a good house to live in, but he 
will be surrounded by adulation, and will be guaranteed a job as soon as he 
is out of the army. He will be ‘‘getting somewhere’”’; he will have his place 
in Soviet society; but where are the Poles and the Roumanians going to get 
in the long run? 

Such ideas have not been left unexploited by official propaganda. 
Simonovy, who is not a great writer but who has, none the less, his ear to 
the ground, recently wrote a somewhat preposterous piece, in which, 
comparing the destiny of Russians with that of foreigners he said: ‘‘Of 
course, they get their creature comforts more easily than we do; but once 
they are through their secondary school they settle down and develop no 
further; but we are like poor students; we may suffer privations for a time, 
but we are aiming high.” 

_ There is something in that superiority complex of the Russians which 
‘to the outsider is both irritating and fascinating, because the Russian is 
not a static individual. He is full of plans and hopes; he knows his country 
is absurd and inefficient and poor in many ways; but he has in him a con- 
‘stant urge for better things, for improvement and development. And the 
thing the Russian wants most today is to be able to settle down peacefully 
to the job of developing his country, and to make it “the wonder of the 
world.”’ In the long run, he wants his country to be such a success from 
the point of view of prosperity and efficiency that the whole world will want 
to imitate it. This may sound naive; but that is how a lot of Russians feel. 
And the question that persistently arises in every Russian’s mind is: ‘Will 
we be given the necessary thirty, forty or fifty years of peace?’ For the 
Russian is suspicious, and it must be said that the official press has done 
everything to keep this feeling of suspicion alive. One would almost 
think it was one of the functions of the Soviet patriot to suspect danger 
everywhere and on all sides. 

A subject which has been widely discussed in Great Britain is the lack 
of freedom in Russia. There is a lack of freedom in Russia as we under- 
stand it. There is no habeas corpus. People can be administratively sent 
off to Siberia, without trial. The NKVD has great powers. There are 
many things about the Soviet régime which are unpleasant; and a great 
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many Russian citizens agree about this. Writers, playwrights, film direct- 
ors, painters are clamouring (in private) for fuller freedom of expression. 
But, by and large, could one say that the Russian people, or even the 
Soviet people, were against the régime? 1 am firmly convinced of the 
contrary. 1] am convinced that if a free plebiscite were held to ask whether 
Stalin and the Soviet Government should remain in power, the result would 
be a nearly 100 per cent majority in favour in Russia proper, an almost 
equally high vote in the Ukraine, rather less in some of the other republics, 
and perhaps only a minority in one or two places like Estonia. In the 
Soviet Union as a whole, however, the overwhelming majority would be 
in favour of the status guwo—with some minor alterations, which, it is hoped, 
will come any way. Russia has lived through the ordeal of the three five- 
year plans, and of the painful collectivization process, and there is a pro- 
found conviction that, although such measures could never have been 
carried out on the basis of a free democratic vote, they were right for all 
that. There is a conviction that, but for collectivization, Russia would 
have starved during the war. And I| have little doubt that that would 
have been the case. 

The Russian idea of an Eastern bloc is not new; they do not call it an 
Eastern bloc, but speak of “friendly governments in the neighbouring 
States.” When these ideas were first discussed, the great bogey was a 
revived militarist Germany; Poland, Roumania and Czechoslovakia were 
to be the bulwarks which, with Russian help, would prevent new German 
aggression. The idea that some time, eventually, there might be a conflict 
with the West was at the back of the Russians’ minds; but Germany has 
been so thoroughly defeated, that this idea no longer frightens the Russians. 
Up till July 1945 the Russians were “‘sitting pretty,” if one may say so; 
Germany had actually been smashed beyond one’s highest hopes. In the 
neighbouring States, there were governments more or less acceptable to the 
Russians; and Great Britain and the United States were obviously not 
going to attack Russia, with the strongest and most powerful army on the 
Continent of Europe. 

I am convinced that the Russians were fully satisfied; they were strip- 
ping much of Roumania bare, and also Germany; and if little was left of 
German industry, except what the British and Americans would allow the 
Germans to preserve, so much the better. It was not a very logical position 
to take up in relation to the wretched German Communists and Social 
Democrats; but Germany was so completely smashed, that perhaps it did 
not very much matter what they thought. However, the ultimate Russian 
policy on this question is still very uncertain. 

And then came the atomic bomb. I was in Moscow at the time, and 
the effect was overwhelming. In the press there was only a brief summary 
of President Truman’s first statement on the Hiroshima raid; and nothing 
else. The news of the second bomb on Nagasaki was not even published. 
I asked the editor of one important paper why, and he said: ‘‘Because our 
people are much too upset by the whole damned thing.”” And another 
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Russian said to me in a tone of genuine melancholy: ‘‘Our people really 
thought that this war would be our last war with the Capitalist world; but 
now we wonder.’’ Soon afterwards, I went to Berlin, and there, one even- 
ing, in a Russian officers’ mess | fell into conversation with a young Russian 
captain who was very drunk. But I remember his remark: ‘‘With these 
atomic bombs, very few people will be left alive after the next war, but,” 
he added, with maudlin tearfulness, ‘‘the work of Lenin and Stalin cannot 
die, and the last people in the world will be Communists.” Which, of 
course, was not a political, but an alcoholic reaction. 

1 do not know whether the Russians have an atomic bomb or not; 
probably not, but I imagine they are working on it very hard. But mean- 
time, the effect of the atomic bomb in Europe is something which has given 
the Russians food for much gloomy thought. Wherever there are anti- 
Russians, and there are plenty, there is hee-hawing over the atomic bomb. 
When I was recently in Sweden, my friend Paul Winterton had the enviable 
publicity of being splashed over the front page of at least half the news- 
papers for saying that the atomic bomb had reduced Russia to a second- 
class Power overnight. Such things do not make for good relations with 
Russia, do they? And day after day the Swedish Press was featuring on 
its front pages new details about the atomic bomb, with always this impli- 
cation: ‘““That’ll teach the Russians.” 

My own private view is that the atomic bomb has a great deal to do 
with the breakdown of the recent Foreign Ministers’ Conference in London. 
The Russians were in a very bad mood; sticky and obstructive, and re- 
luctant to compromise. I do not think there was any fear that Great 
Britain and the United States would attack them with atomic bombs in a 
foreseeable future. 1 think the chief reason for their obstructiveness was 
to show the world that they were not ‘‘a second-class Power,”’ and that 
they were not frightened, and that they could be a nuisance, despite the 
atomic bomb. 

Against this idea that Russia can some day be threatened and bullied 
by the atomic bomb, there is a wave of popular, one might say, national 
resentment in Russia. As one Russian put it, with a touch of bitterness: 
“IT suppose one day they will want to atomize the heroes of Stalingrad.” 
There is a tricky question of national pride involved in all this, and a feeling 
of ‘‘How can we trust anyone?”’ It is a deplorable state of affairs, and it is 
my profound conviction that unless something is done to place the atomic 
bomb at the disposal of the Security Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization (without even necessarily giving away the technical secrets to 
anyone) the Russians will remain acutely distrustful and difficult. But 
I do not believe that they want to go into isolation. They are not very 
sure of their Eastern Allies, least of all the Poles. They would sooner have 
Great Britain and the United States of America as Allies, and they are at 
least as conscious as we are that without such an alliance, peace cannot be 
secured for long. They are eager that the left-wing Governments in the 
border States should be recognized. They want Allied diplomatic repre- 
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sentatives to be in Warsaw and Budapest and Vienna. They want their 
own conceptions of democracy and socialism to have a place in these 
countries, but they do not want to Sovietize them; if they did, it would 
only add to their embarrassments. They do not mind Mikolajczyk being 
in Poland; on the contrary, it makes it easier, internationally, to have an 
Opposition inside the Polish Government. They would rather have it 
inside the Government, openly, than outside the Government, secretly. 
They want to keep up appearances and do not want anyone to think there 
really is an Eastern bloc; for they do not want a Western bloc, at least not a 
certain type of Western bloc. They are worried by memories of the 
Locarno Treaty and the Munich Agreement both of which, they say, were 
directed against them. 

I firmly believe that there is still scope to reach an agreement with the 
Russians, both about Eastern blocs and Western blocs; but that the question 
of Russian distrust—the distrust aroused by the atomic bomb—is some- 
thing fundamental, and that action will have to be taken to allay Russian 
suspicions. I think that nothing short of some kind of joint declaration 
by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Truman, followed by some sort of agreement on 
the atomic bomb will allay Russian fears. At heart, every Russian, from 
Stalin downwards, knows that only in maintaining the Alliance can peace 
be permanently preserved. Mr. Anthony Eden said in 1944! that the 
tragedy of Anglo-Russian relations in the past was that they had been 
Allies only in moments of deadly danger—in 1812, in 1914, and now—and 
that the moment the danger was over they drifted apart. And, he added, 
this must not happen again. But meantime the shock the Russians experi- 
enced has produced a reaction which is truculent and unco-operative. 
There is a deadlock, which must somehow be broken. Even a mere 
“‘gesture”’ of goodwill in connection with the atomic bomb, in place of the 
present veiled threats, is likely to reduce the tension and pave the way for 
more friendly talks on Eastern Europe; and much else. But the longer 
the present deadlock lasts, the more difficult will it be to restore even a 
minimum of mutual confidence. 


1Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, May 25, 1944. 














THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELGIUM 


CHARLES DE VISSCHER 


THE reconstruction of Belgium is a comprehensive subject embracing 
the return to normal life of a whole nation: the revival of its economic and 
cultural activities, the restoration of its public life and, especially (for this 
is the keystone of any reconstruction), the re-establishment of its moral 
and political standards following the inevitable reactions from the tre- 
mendous events of the war and the uncertainties of the future. 

On August 20, 1945, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, said in the House of Commons: “It is encouraging from all 
the reports we have received that Belgium has made great headway. Her 
output appears to be improving and many of the difficulties caused by the 
occupation and disruption of the war have already been overcome.’’! 

We cannot but rejoice at such an appreciation of our position and the 
friendly spirit which prompted it. The situation in Belgium, however, 
appears satisfactory only in relation to other countries—such as Holland 
which has suffered terrible devastation—and the progress made has called 
for an exceptional effort, which weighs heavily, and will no doubt continue 
to weigh heavily for years, on the standard of living of the country. 

War damage to public and private property is estimated by the Belgian 
Ministry of Finance at approximately 30 thousand million francs. Heavy 
though this loss of capital is, it would have been comparatively easy to 
make up for it if the category of damages which the British Government 
after the last war called ‘‘invisible damages” did not also have to be taken 
into account. These are the damages which, apart from any tangible de- 
struction, impede the economic and financial rehabilitation of a country; 
they include, in the first place, the financial losses resulting from the charges 
imposed by the Occupying Power and more especially occupation costs and 
the balances accumulated to our credit in the German clearing account. 

It is true that the amounts thus spent by the Occupying Power in 
Belgium passed into Belgian hands; they nevertheless represent a loss from 
the point of view of the community as a whole, for they have meant an 
enforced expansion of the currency without any corresponding benefit for 
the Belgian economy. Taken as a whole, this series of operations consti- 
tuted a levy on the national property or the national income for the benefit 
of the Occupying Power. The losses thus sustained are estimated at 70 
thousand million francs for occupation costs and 62 thousand million francs 
for the credit clearing balance. 

The effects of these levies upon the volume of currency in circulation led 
directly to inflation. The total amount of currency in circulation, which 


1Hansard, House of Commons, Vol. 413, No. 7, Col. 293. 
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was 50 thousand million francs before the war, rose to approximately 164 
thousand million francs. This was a very serious situation which had to be 
adjusted by exceptionally vigorous methods, i.e., by a sudden reduction of 
the currency in circulation. The freezing of the bank notes, undertaken 
in October 1944 on the initiative of the Minister of Finance, Mr. Gutt, 
showed the determination of the Government not to adopt easy methods 
designed to keep a Government in power while the country is sick. In- 
flation was the easy solution, preserving for the holders of the notes the 
illusion of a nominal wealth. Neither the Government nor the country 
accepted it; financial recovery has been assured and the position of the franc 
restored. 

I cannot, however, conceal that the operation, necessary as it was, 
placed private people in an extremely difficult position. To satisfy public 
opinion, the operation should have been accompanied by a rapid increase 
in imports of foodstuffs and raw materials and by a corresponding fall in 
prices; these did not occur in time. The war, which in October 1944 was 
thought to be nearly over, went on for several months. The result was 
that economic revival was slow. At the same time our undertakings 
towards our Allies compelled us to put into circulation again a considerable 
quantity of currency which, to a certain extent, endangered the monetary 
reduction decreed immediately after the liberation. 

Altogether this monetary contraction was a courageous act which will 
probably save the franc and the satisfactory results of which are assured. 
An important step has thus been taken in the rehabilitation of the country. 

So far as national output is concerned, our main concern is the shortage 
of coal. It is an extremely intricate problem, involving diverse factors. 
The salient points are that coal production has been steadily increasing 
since the liberation of the country, but progress has not been swift enough 
to meet the needs of our industries or of heating in private houses. In fact, 
output is only approximately 60 per cent of pre-war production. The 
winter of 1945 will probably be very hard. 

At the present time, the coal problem in Belgium, as in many other 
countries, is chiefly one of labour. Even before the war a growing dislike 
of work in the mines was evident among the population of the mining 
districts: the miners were leaving the mines for less hard work. This 
trend has largely increased since the liberation; the coercion of the Occupy- 
ing Power no longer compels the workers to remain in the mines and many 
of them, exhausted by the forced labour to which they have been subjected 
for so long, leave for centres where higher wages are paid by the Allied 
authorities. The labour shortage is especially marked among the type of 
worker most indispensable for production, namely the ‘‘cutter’’ upon whom 
the entire subsequent work of the mine is dependent. Despite the constant 
efforts of the Government, the coal problem still remains the most critical 
aspect of economic reconstruction in Belgium. 

Of all the occupied countries of Europe, Belgium has been the first to 
restore in full the working of her constitutional organs. This happened 
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spontaneously and is a fact worth mentioning. This nation whose critical 
sense is so strongly developed yet retains a deeply rooted sense of legality. 
Immediately after the liberation the Ministers who had returned from 
London resumed their functions, and public opinion accepted this as the 
natural state of affairs. The people understood two things perfectly: 
(a) These men, returning from exile and feeling perhaps slightly foreign to 
the atmosphere prevailing in their country, had embodied the spirit of the 
Belgian people in the fight against the enemy, had represented Belgium as 
far as relations with her Allies were concerned, and had preserved the 
national sovereignty on free soil; (b) continuity in the exercise of govern- 
mental functions was the sole guarantee against dangerous political ad- 
ventures. The Belgian is not keen on political adventure. Since then, 
notwithstanding difficulties inherent to the troubled times we live in, the 
traditional institutions have resumed their normal course and the public 
life of the country has been restored. It is only necessary to compare the 
internal political situation of Belgium with that of the majority of the 
formerly occupied countries of Europe to realize that public order has been 
restored there in a spirit of true democracy and through a normal return to 
national institutions. 

How does Belgian public opinion envisage the international position of 
the country in a Europe slowly rising from the throes of a second world war? 
I shall deal here with two problems only: the future of the cultural relations 
of Belgium and the problem of her external security. The opinions upon 
which I shall base my statements are those of the intellectual élite of the 
nation. In such matters, the mass of the people have only confused 
impressions at the present time; they ask to be enlightened. 

The liberation of Belgium through the victory of Great Britain and the 
United States gave birth to a strong current not only of gratitude but also 
of moral and intellectual sympathy towards the great English-speaking 
countries. The Belgians, traditionally freedom-loving, saw with deep 
satisfaction that the great democracies could, when necessary, organize 
themselves militarily and mobilize to that end, by freely accepted discipline, 
the entire strength of the nation. The outlook is thus extremely favourable 
to the development of intellectual relations between Great Britain and 
Belgium. A new orientation of ideas in this direction seems to be within 
the natural course of things. 

But the opportunity must be grasped, and it is now time to take advan- 
tage of it. A similar opportunity was lost after the first world war. It 
would be a mistake to think that a lasting cultural link can be established 
by the mere creation of an Anglo-Belgian Association. There is more to 
it than that. 

For instance, a year after the liberation we find practically no English 
books in my country. The public, even the educated public, remains 
ignorant of the ideas which are being discussed in Great Britain and the 
United States. It is high time to remedy that situation. The cultivated 
Belgian public has a somewhat critical turn of mind and is not easy to 
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satisfy. In Brussels and in the main cities of the country a few bookshops 
should, for instance, be set up, in the charge of young and active people 
knowing their jobs thoroughly, for the sale of literary and scientific works 
of real value which have been published in Great Britain and the United 
States during the war, especially works appearing since the liberation of 
Western Europe on the great economic and political problems of the day. 
I remember the ingenious work of German publishers and book-sellers in 
Belgium and in Holland before the war of 1914. The time has come for 
us to take action to the same end. 

Again, months passed before it was possible to subscribe directly to the 
great English newspapers in Belgium. Even today they are to be found 
far too seldom in our homes. Account must also be taken of the fact that 
the Belgian who reads English papers with pleasure, i.e., without effort, 
after his daily work, is still comparatively rare. Hence it might be useful 
to make a French and Flemish summary of the really significant articles in 
the English Press. A weekly bulletin giving a summary of the articles 
published in the main papers could be of real help. Issued at a moderate 
price it would greatly contribute to the awakening of the general public to 
the problems which determine British policy, the universal aspects of which 
nearly always escape the Belgian Press. 

In the universities and in the legal associations of our main cities, 
lectures by leading personalities in the scientific, political and business 
worlds are undoubtedly useful. But too much should not be assumed from 
occasional manifestations which are often limited to selected groups. 
Much more efficient from the point of view of the community are teaching 
missions and exchanges of teachers, which establish lasting relations be- 
tween post-graduates or undergraduates. Such exchanges are now possible, 
since teaching at all levels has been resumed in Belgium on an entirely 
normal basis since January 1945. 

An Association of University Professors and Lecturers was recently 
created in Belgium, under the title of ‘‘Universitas Belgica.’’ This body 
will constitute the Belgian branch of the “International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers’ established in London during the 
war. I have accepted the presidency of this Association and hope that, 
together with my colleagues in London, we shall be able to progress rapidly. 
Further, the recent decision to establish in Brussels an association inspired 
by the methods of Chatham House is the answer to a need which has been 
felt for a considerable time, and will greatly contribute to the development 
of collaboration in the field of international studies. 

I come now to the problem which, despite the end of hostilities, is our 
chief concern in Belgium and is likely to remain so for many year. yet, the 
problem of external security. Other problems are of interest for the 
prosperity of the country, its intellectual and moral influence; the problem 
of external security calls into question its very existence, and public opinion 
was never more conscious of that fact than it is today. 

I need not dwell on the past. For nearly a century before 1914 Belgium 
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had known security; its neutrality was the result of a relative stabilization 
of political relations between the Great Powers. The first world war put 
an end to this European equilibrium, and the League of Nations did not 
succeed in replacing it by adequate guarantees. Public opinion in Belgium 
was disappointed by these successive failures in the field of security; they 
provoked a momentary return to the policy of neutrality, which proved 
powerless in the face of the magnitude of the dangers of 1940. All this 
gave birth to a certain scepticism regarding schemes of international organ- 
ization. 

Everyone is nevertheless perfectly aware of the fact the world today 
must choose between understanding among the nations and total de- 
struction. Thus the pursuit of security remains the foremost concern. 
There are two prevailing conceptions. 

The first conception is called, significantly but somewhat undiplo- 
matically, the ‘System of the Western bloc.” It proceeds from the idea 
of regional agreements. This conception always has been and to a certain 
extent still is looked upon favourably by public opinion. The Belgian, 
concretely and realistically minded as he is, has more faith in a limited 
agreement between Powers united by common dangers arising out of their 
geographical position, than in the universal guarantees of a system of 
collective security. This state of mind is in some measure the result of 
the failure of the League of Nations and, more especially, of the bankruptcy 
of the policy of sanctions as regards Italy. 

The Charter of the United Nations signed at San Francisco is based on 
another idea and it is certain that Belgium will ratify it very shortly. The 
Charter strives to combine the universal guarantee with regional guarantees; 
the main political problem of today is perhaps to know which type of 
guarantee will tip the balance of those delicate scales. 

Whatcver ihe outcome may be, Belgium has gradually come to realize 
that a new world is born and, in particular, that peace can only be assured 
by agreement and constant co-operation between all the Great Powers. 
Belgium realizes too that her fate is closely dependent on that agreement 
and co-operation, and that her duty is to do everything possible to support 
this agreement and to refrain from any course of action detrimental to it. 
The gradual retirement of the middle and small States from the general 
direction of world affairs cannot indeed be witnessed without regret. 
These inequalities (previously de facto) have now been sanctioned by treaty. 
Professors of international law will have to devote some new observations on 
the so long respected principle of legal equality of States. 

But facts are facts: any international organization is founded both on 
law and on a certain disposition of strength. Belgian public opinion, once 
instructed about these new prospects, will not linger in regret of the past 
so long as it is clear that the collective action of the Great Powers, the 
keystone of the new Charter, is based on a common will for co-operation, a 
common desire to establish an international order at the same time stable 
and just. It remains to be seen now whether these Powers are ready to 
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sacrifice their own ambitions and their particular claims to the higher 
interests of humanity. 

Belgians feel, in other words, that we are on the brink of a new experi- 
ment, which will undoubtedly greatly modify the traditional relationships 
between States but to which they should lend themselves with complete 
uprightness, without bitterness or mental reservation. They realize that 
the next few months will be decisive in regard to the practical value of the 
international system founded in San Francisco. 

The picture which Belgium offers today, therefore, is that of an energetic 
and hard-working people who trust in their great Allies to help them out of 
the present difficult period, but who are fully aware of the fact that they 
themselves must find the essential foundation of their rehabilitation. A 
terrible impression was caused by the disclosure of the vile treatment 
inflicted on Belgian political prisoners in the German concentration camps, 
which marred the joy of victory. In May 1945 Brussels did not experience 
the outbursts of enthusiasm with which the British divisions were welcomed 
in October 1944. The immediate vicinity of a people capable of such 
ferocity has left at the bottom of our hearts a feeling of moral humiliation 
and of national insecurity. 

A survey of the questions involved in the reconstruction thus leads us 
in the last resort to the problem which dominates all others: the fate of 
Belgium, as of so many other countries, depends on an adequate organ- 
ization of international security. 
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THE VATICAN AND INTERNATIONAL 
DIPLOMACY’ 


D. A. BINCHY 


Two distinctions must be drawn in any discussion of the Vatican; the 
distinction between the Vatican and the Italian Church and the distinction 
between the Vatican as a political Power and the Vatican as a religious 
Power. There is perhaps a natural tendency to confuse the Vatican and 
the Italian Church because most of the officials of the Vatican are Italian 
and most of the Cardinals are also Italian; the possibility of identification 
is accordingly obvious. So, for example, when an Archbishop of some 
Italian See, who may perhaps also be a Cardinal, makes a speech on political 
affairs, there is a tendency to regard him as expressing the Vatican view on 
the subject; but as a matter of fact his views do not necessarily represent 
the Vatican any more than speeches made by the late Cardinal Hinsley 
here could be taken to represent the Vatican view. 

In Rome itself the Central Government of the Roman Catholic Church 
is sharply distinguished from the organization of the Church in Italy. A 
good example of this is provided by the Italian Concordat which was made 
to regulate, not the relations between the Italian Government and the Holy 
See, but the relations between the Italian Government and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy. In that Concordat one will find a number of 
provisions concerning such matters as the appointment of persons of 
Italian nationality to all benefices in Italy, the oath of allegiance which 
bishops must take to the head of the State and the necessity to consult the 
Government before making ecclesiastical appointments. But, needless to 
say, all these provisions—which, incidentally, are common form in most 
Concordats nowadays—apply only to the organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy; they do not apply to the Curia or the Central 
Government of the Church. Indeed the Vatican took care to have this 
expressly stated in the Concordat; which contains a special article excluding 
the city of Rome and the ‘‘Suburbicarian Sees’ from the operation of the 
Concordat. Rome and the Suburbicarian Sees comprise what is in effect 
the Vatican, the Curia, the Central Government of the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout the world. That Government consists largely (apart 
from officials) of Cardinals who are either ‘Curia Cardinals’ proper—that 
is to say directly attached to the Vatican—or Cardinal Bishops of one or 
other of the small Sees in the immediate vicinity of Rome, whose pastoral 
duties are so light as to afford them ample time to fill important posts in 
the central administration of the Church. Accordingly, though at the 
present time the majority of the Cardinals are Italians, only eight of these 


1Address given at Chatham House May 29, 1945, 
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are what are called Diocesan Cardinals, and only these eight are governed 
by the provisions of the Concordat. The remainder are attached to the 
Central Government of the whole Church. 

The Italian Diocesan Cardinals take no more prominent part in the 
Central Government than does, say, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris or 
Chicago. So far as the Concordat with Italy is concerned, therefore, 
there is nothing to prevent the internationalization of the central services 
of the Roman Catholic Church, for the Pope remains free to appoint non- 
Italians to rule the Suburbicarian Sees, and neither the Suburbicarian 
Cardinal Bishops nor the Curia Cardinals proper have any duties towards 
the Italian Government. Among the “Curia Cardinals” there have always 
been a few foreigners (e.g., Newman), and the day may come when nearly 
all of them are foreigners. But if I were asked whether this is likely to 
happen in the immediate future, I should say not. In an institution to 
which, as Macaulay said, a century is but a moment of time, I imagine that 
progress towards internationalization will be slow; but it is bound to come 
sooner or later. 

The second distinction to be made is a more troublesome one. The 
Vatican as a political Power and the Vatican as a religious Power cannot 
really be separated, but for a great many purposes they have to be dis- 
tinguished. On the one hand, the Vatican is recognized as a Sovereign 
State. But in the Pope’s view his sovereignty does not depend on the small 
territory over which he rules; nor does it depend on the “‘State of the Vatican 
City,’’ whose legal existence dates only from the Lateran Treaty of February 
11, 1929. Even during the fifty odd years that Papacy had no territory 
it continued to regard itself as sovereign. It regarded and still regards its 
sovereignty as devolving from the Pope’s position as head of the Church, 
which is what the old schoolmen called a societas perfecta, independent of 
all temporal rulers. The reason the Pope requires territory is, not to give 
him sovereignty (at least in his own view), but in order that temporal 
Governments may recognize his sovereignty, since temporal Governments 
regard territory, at any rate at present, as necessary for international 
recognition. And conversely, the fact that so many States have diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican obviously does not arise from the existence 
of this miniature State, which could be comfortably fitted into St. James's 
Park; their representatives are accredited to the Pope as the spiritual ruler 
of over three hundred million subjects. 

It is obvious that a ruler of this kind does engage in politics, and perhaps 
one might say must engage in them; but politics with a difference. I think 
it would be fair to say that the political aims of the Holy See are primarily 
to safeguard the rights and interests of the Roman Catholic Church in 
widely different countries, under widely differing régimes, and in a rapidly 
changing society. It is true, of course, that this political function is not 
always easy to reconcile with moral leadership. The relation between 
politics and morality is an extremely difficult problem, and I do not believe 
that the Papacy, any more than any other Power, has succeeded in solving 
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it. One result of this is that papal pronouncements on questions of inter- 
national morality have to be made with an eye to the repercussions of such 
statements on the interests of the Church, not merely in the world as a 
whole but in one particular area; hence the tendency, so often noted in 
such pronouncements, to enunciate only the most general principles. 

Again, the necessity of considering the interests of the Catholic Church 
as a whole in a changing society leads to what may be called flexibility—or 
if you prefer, opportunism—in various aspects of papal policy. More 
important still, the wider view which is generally taken in the Curia often 
comes into collision with local nationalism, with particularist sentiment, 
even on the part of Churchmen, in different parts of the world. By tra- 
dition and training alike, the officials of the Curia, that is to say the Central 
Government, have acquired an essentially cosmopolitan outlook. Their 
attitude might be described as supra-national rather than international, 
and I do not think any fair-minded observer would deny that the Vatican, 
in its approach to political problems, has inherited the universalist idea 
of the Roman Empire. 

But of course it has inherited a good deal more than that from the 
Roman Empire. It has also inherited the Roman Law, and the ideas which 
derive from the Roman Law, some of which we who have been trained in a 
different system cannot understand so well. For example, the passion for 
the written word, the lex scripta, and the formal contract; above all, the 
importance attached to the State and to the State organs as opposed, say, 
to the people or to private corporations. You will find these ideas con- 
stantly reflected in the technique of the Vatican in international diplomacy. 

The first point to be noted is that the Vatican always seeks a formal 
juridical relationship with the State, a relationship both for itself and for 
the local branch of the Roman Catholic Church within that State. It tries 
to get a Concordat, that is to say something which approximates to an 
International Treaty, between itself (as representing the interests of the 
local Church) and the particular Government. If it cannot get a Concordat 
it will be satisfied with a modus vivendi. If it cannot get a modus vivendi 
it will try for an informal arrangement, a gentlemen’s agreement or—to 
give it its somewhat cruder Italian title—a combinazione. But at all events 
it invariably seeks contact with the Government, and with any kind of 
Government—this is perhaps insufficiently realized—whether that Govern- 
ment be Catholic or Protestant or laic or even pagan (during the present 
war, for example, the Vatican has established relations with both Japan 
and China). Further, it is always willing and anxious to extend those 
official contacts; and within the past three years two further European 
countries have appointed Ministers to the Holy See: Finland and Holland. 
The Vatican will maintain contact, and this is what many people find it 
difficult to understand, even where it strongly disapproves of the theories 
upon which a particular régime is based; even if it has publicly denounced 
the régime, it is quite prepared to initiate or continue relations with the 
Government. For example, the last Pope, Pius XI, in his later years de- 
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nounced the totalitarian theory both in Fascist Italy, and still more forcibly 
in Nazi Germany: but he maintained his Nuncio at both capitals and did 
not think of denouncing the Concordats concluded with Italy and Germany. 
The same thing would apply perhaps to another and not dissimilar type of 
Government; the theory underlying Communism or Marxism, that is to 
say Dialectic Materialism and the denial of the right to private property, 
has been denounced in most forceful terms over and over again, but in 
itself this would be no barrier to relations with, say, the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Another point about the Vatican technique of diplomacy which also 
causes a certain amount of misunderstanding is that the Vatican itself 
never takes the initiative in breaking off relations: it never denounces 
a Concordat, it never withdraws its Nuncio. It will point out the breaches 
in the Concordat; it will instruct the Nuncio to protest, to make reserva- 
tions, and so on. But it will not break off relations. It throws the 
responsibility for doing that on the other party, and then, as so often 
happens, when relations are resumed, the other party will find the Papacy 
still holding to the previous Concordat and insisting that this shall serve 
as a basis for new negotiations. 

I have already alluded to the great difficulty that confronts the Papacy 
in its international relations: the difficulty of reconciling moral leadership 
with the immediate interests of the Church in all parts of the world. No- 
where is this more clearly exemplified than in the Vatican’s attitude towards 
war. For the administration of a world-wide Church, war, whether ‘‘just’’ 
or ‘‘unjust,” is the supreme disaster, a disaster for which nothing can 
compensate. It brings about chaos in the administration; worse still, it 
engenders hatred between co-religionists, all of whom are supposed to be 
subjects of the same spiritual sovereign. Accordingly the question of the 
justice or injustice of a particular war must be relegated to the background, 
must yield to the Vatican’s efforts to stop the war at all costs, even though 
the moral guilt of one of the belligerents, e.g., that of Germany in 1939, be 
perfectly clear. And so the interests of the Church over which he rules 
may force the Pope to advocate peace even at the expense of justice. The 
Munich crisis of 1938 gave a good illustration of this. The Vatican formally 
welcomed the solution, although at the same time the Pope himself and the 
semi-official organ of the Vatican severely criticized the German demands 
on Czechoslovakia. But the mere fact that the cause of Czechoslovakia 
was just did not hinder the Vatican from going all out to try to prevent 
war at all costs. 

If war cannot be prevented, the next thing the Vatican tries to do is to 
keep Italy out of it. This policy, for reasons which will appear presently, 
is not inspired by any particular tenderness for Italy as such: it is dictated 
solely by the purpose of keeping open the lines of communication between 
the Pope and his spiritual subjects in both camps. Hence in 1915 we find 
Benedict XV doing everything possible to keep Italy from joining the Allies, 
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just as in 1940 Pius XII, the present Pope, worked night and day to prevent 
Italy from joining the Axis. 

But if all these attempts are fruitless and war breaks out, then the 
Vatican tries to observe an attitude of strict neutrality. Indeed it adopts 
an attitude, not merely of neutrality, but of extreme reserve; it has to be 
even more careful than usual about what it says, so as to avoid giving 
offence to either side. This unheroic policy is defended by the Curia on 
the ground of ‘“‘avoiding greater evils.’”” For example, the German Roman 
Catholics might have been expected to suffer even more than they have 
suffered if the Pope had issued a formal, or even an informal, condemnation 
of Germany. It is quite true, too, that papal pronouncements sometimes 
reflect the varying fortunes of war. Here the case of Poland supplies an 
example. In 1939 the Pope spoke very strongly indeed against the attack 
on Poland, but after some months he was informed by the German Minister 
to the Vatican that if his advocacy of the rights of Poland did not cease, 
measures would be taken against his spiritual subjects not merely in Poland 
itself but also in Germany; and from that time Poland dropped out of the 
papal pronouncements—to be revived again somewhat recently, when the 
tide of war had turned. 

Yet, even if one makes allowance for such considerations of expediency, 
there are fairly clear signs of the sympathies of the Vatican in the present 
war. We have, for example, the remarkable messages sent by the 
Pope to the rulers of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg on the day their 
neutrality was violated by Germany. Incidentally, much more courage 
was required to send those messages at that time than the messages of 
congratulation on the deliverance of those countries sent last year. Then 
too it is an open secret that the late Secretary of State, Cardinal Maglione, 
not merely hoped for a victory by the Allies but actually believed in it, at a 
time when perhaps comparatively few observers in Europe shared his 
opinion. 

A study of the papal Peace Points, which are doubtless familiar to most 
people in their main outline, shows that the aims of the Vatican in this war, 
or rather in the peace that is to follow this war, in general march with those 
of the Western Allies. On most matters there is substantial agreement, 
though there is one exception. 

On the whole, the Vatican emerges from this war with many anxieties 
and problems—notably those concerning the future of Roman Catholicism 
in Soviet-controlled countries—but nothing like the anxieties and problems 
that would have confronted it had Nazism and its jackal fascism been 
triumphant. 

I shall now try to give a brief survey of papal policy towards certain key 
States. 

There may be some excuse for identifying the Vatican with the Italian 
Church, but it seems to me there is really no excuse for identifying papal 
interests with Italian interests or papal policy with Italian policy; and yet 
this is a very widespread error, especially in English-speaking countries. 
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The history of the relations between the papacy and Italy should be quite 
enough to correct that curious misapprehension. All through history the 
papacy was not, to put it mildly, a friend of United Italy. It did not want 
either the Spaniards or the French to unite Italy; it did not want the Italians 
themselves to unite it. The reason was a very obvious one: if any Great 
Power controlled the Peninsula, there was a danger that it would over- 
shadow the Vatican, and that the Vatican would be regarded as a de- 
pendency of that Great Power. Here we have the main reason why so 
shrewd a statesman as Cardinal Antonelli fought so hard against Italian 
unity. If, he said, Italian unity was recognized with papal consent, the 
Pope would become in the eyes of the outside world simply the Chaplain 
of the House of Savoy. The same thing is shown in the policy pursued by 
Leo XIII, a policy undoubtedly designed to weaken Italy, or at all events 
to prevent her from becoming a Great Power. 

It is true that the ‘‘Roman Question,” as it is often called, has now been 
settled; the political dispute existing between the Holy See and Italy ever 
since the conquest of the papal States by Italian troops has been ended by 
the Lateran Treaty of 1929, and I rather think that this political settlement 
will survive fascism. For there is no doubt that the “Roman Question”’ 
was ripe for settlement, and would have been settled even if the Fascist 
Revolution had never taken place. In my book! I have collected sufficient 
evidence to show that negotiations had taken place between the Holy See 
and more than one of the pre-fascist Governments of Italy; and I note that 
Count Sforza, in a book? recently published in Italy, confirms this and 
reveals a number of facts of which I was unaware. He gives an account 
of negotiations carried on by various Italian Ministers both with Benedict 
XV and Pius XI in the years immediately preceding the March on Rome. 

Now that the Roman question has been settled, there is no longer any 
conflict of interest between Italy and the Vatican—at all events if Italy 
fulfils the ideal once set before it by Don Sturzo, the former leader of the 
Popular Party, and becomes “‘a great pacific nation.’”” But the Vatican’s 
experience of relations with an Italy claiming to be a Great Power—and a 
Great ‘‘unsatisfied’’ Power at that—is hardly likely to result in a Vatican 
policy directed towards increasing the greatness of Italy! Relations may 
be friendly, but I do not think there is any likelihood of excessive friendli- 
ness. 

From the Vatican’s point of view, the gravest disadvantage that arises 
from the unification of Italy—a disadvantage which even the Lateran 
Treaty cannot remove—is that the Vatican City is a very small enclave 
in the heart of a Great Power; hence if this Power is involved in a war, 
the difficulties in the way of the perpetual neutrality which the Vatican has 
proclaimed are only too obvious. Take, for instance, the problem of the 
diplomatic representatives of those countries with which Italy is at war. 


1Church and State in Fascist Italy (Oxford University Press, under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1941). 
2’ Italia dal 1914 al 1944 quale to la vidi (Rome, 1945). 
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In normal times they reside in Rome, outside the area of the Vatican City 
(which is much too small to house them), and the Lateran Treaty accords 
them full extra-territorial privileges in time of war also. In practice, how- 
ever, this has not proved to be a workable arrangement; and thus when 
Italy declared war on Great Britain in 1940, His Majesty’s Minister to the 
Holy See had to leave his residence and move into the Vatican. Still more 
serious problems are presented by the bombing of Rome. It is not gen- 
erally realized that papal property is by no means, confined to the area of 
the Vatican City; scattered throughout Rome are palaces and churches 
which, owing to their long and intimate association with the Papacy, have 
been recognized by the Lateran Treaty as papal property and given extra- 
territorial privileges and immunities. One of them, the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo, was severely damaged when Rome was bombed on July 19, 1943. 
There is a possible solution of this and similar difficulties, a plan which was 
put forward by many patriotic Italians during the Risorgimento. But I 
do not think it would be accepted by Italians of any Party today, so there 
seems no good reason why I should enlarge on it.! 

When I was writing in 1940 about the future of the Vatican and the 
Italian Church under an anti-Fascist Government in Italy, I forecast a 
strong wave of anti-clericalism. That wave has not materialized so far, 
and for reasons that I might perhaps have foreseen. The first reason is 
that the prestige of the present Pope stands very high in Italy: he stayed 
in Rome during the German occupation, and his behaviour, according to 
universal testimony, was both firm and dignified. During the intense food 
crisis that developed in Rome it was the papal lorries of foodstuffs, which in 
general the Allies refrained from bombing, that contributed to feeding the 
Romans. Further, the fact that Rome was not bombed consistently was 
attributed, rightly or wrongly, by the Romans themselves to the presence 
of the Vatican City and of the Pope in their midst. Then, too, the Holy 
See steadfastly refused to regard itself as under ‘‘German protection.” 
Thus when the Vatican City itself was bombed on two occasions by single 
unidentified aircraft, the Vatican, turning a deaf ear to German propaganda, 
simply informed both sides of the fact and asked for investigation. On the 
other hand, the Pope declined to recognize the ‘Republican Fascist” 
Government, although this was, technically speaking, a de facto Govern- 
ment which, supported by German arms, was in control of Rome and the 
unliberated regions of Italy. And when the neo-fascist police raided the 
Basilica of San Paolo, which, under the Lateran Treaty is papal property, 

1Before the occupation of Rome in 1870 some of the more moderate Italian nationalists 
proposed that Rome, while forming part of the new Kingdom, should not be its capital. 
If the capital of Italy were now to be changed, say, to Milan or Florence, the city of Rome, 
while of course remaining under Italian sovereignty (except for the small area covered by 
the Vatican City), could be permanently demilitarized and declared an open city for all 
time. In addition to safeguarding the Vatican’s position in case of war, this would also 
protect from destruction the most venerable monuments of Western civilization. Inci- 
dentally, it would also help to rid Italians of the fateful idea—which Mazzini and Garibaldi 


fostered no less zealously than Mussolini—that modern Italy is the successor in title of the 
Roman Empire. 
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the Secretary of State sent a very sharp note of protest to the heads of all 
the Missions accredited to the Holy See. 

But perhaps the chief reason for the popularity of the Pope in Italy was 
the very generous way in which the Vatican City was made, in the most 
literal sense of the word, a City of Refuge for all who were suspected by the 
Germans, for everyone whose life or liberty was in danger. The present 
Prime Minister of Italy, Signor Bonomi, received shelter in the Vatican, 
and there is even a report that the negotiations which eventually led to the 
composition of the Bonomi Government, that is to the alliance between the 
various Resistance Parties, were actually concluded in the Vatican. 

There is another reason, | think for the absence of anti-clericalism: the 
Italian Church, after a somewhat doubtful start, showed up pretty well 
during the later stages of the war. The part played by individual prelates 
such as Cardinal Schuster in Milan, the Archbishop of Genoa, and Cardinal 
dalla Costa in Florence, was welcomed by the majority of Italians. Then 
too, the Partisans, the Italian patriots, included members of the Christian 
Democratic Party, and a number of the lower clergy took part in the 
movement. 

For these reasons, then, the anticipated wave of anti-clericalism has not 
broken—at all events so far. There are, however, a few ripples which 
suggest that things may not go on quite so smoothly as at present. The 
leader of the Socialists, who are not represented in the present Government, 
Signor Nenni, has made certain ominous remarks. But a much more 
important pointer is provided by the attitude taken by that mysterious 
gentleman, the leader of the Communists, Signor Togliatti. When he 
returned from Russia on July 9, 1944, Togliatti made a speech in Rome in 
the course of which he threw a very large bouquet to the Church: a little 
over a month ago in another speech, also made in Rome, he threw a very 
large brickbat. But he was careful to aim it, not at the Pope, but at certain 
high-placed ecclesiastics who, he said, were ‘‘persecuting’’ the Communists 
—he did not specify exactly how—and he threatened that if this continued 
the question of the Concordat would be “reopened.” 

Well, that is the situation at present. Probably the political settlement, 
in other words the Lateran Treaty, is reasonably safe under whatever 
Government emerges in Italy; but the fate of the Concordat is much more 
doubtful. It may be denounced altogether and we may have, for the first 
time in Italian history, the separation of Church and State. This, inci- 
dentally, might be a very good thing for both parties, though the situation 
is somewhat complicated by the fact that, nominally at any rate, Italy has 
the largest measure of religious unity of any European country: at the last 
Census 99 per cent of the population returned themselves as members of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is in its attitude towards post-Hitler Germany that the Vatican 
diverges, more or less sharply, from the declared policy of the Western Allies. 
As Nuncio to the Reich down to 1929, Monsignor Pacelli (now Pius XII) 
was on excellent terms with the leaders of Weimar Germany, the Social 
Democrats as well as the Catholic Zentrum. Whether those leaders were 
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really representative of the rank and file of their Parties is a very doubtful 
point, but the Pope has apparently much less hesitation than have a great 
many other observers in answering it in the affirmative. He obviously 
believes that a revived democratic Germany, in which Catholics would 
once more play a very prominent part, would constitute a factor of stability 
in Europe, as well as a bulwark against communism. Hence he is doubt- 
less in favour of a ‘‘soft’’ peace for the ‘‘good German” and even for the 
indifferent German; and this is at least one of the reasons for the violent 
attacks on him as ‘“‘the protector of German Fascism” in which the Soviet 
press and radio—and even some dignitaries of the revived Orthodox Church 
—have been indulging of late. 

The relations between the Vatican and Russia have never been har- 
monious. In the old days the Tsar was the traditional protector of 
Orthodoxy against the “Latin claims.’’ On the other hand, he also ruled 
over a great many Catholic subjects, and the Papacy sought to secure 
their religious rights by means of a Concordat, which was by no means 
scrupulously observed by the rulers of Imperial Russia. Hence there was 
constant friction, and the fall of Tsardom was certainly not regarded by 
the Vatican as an unmixed evil. But the hopes that the Orthodox Church 
in Russia, deprived of its main prop, would gravitate towards reunion with 
Rome proved to be grossly exaggerated. Then the triumph of Communism, 
with its creed of ‘‘social atheism” and its rigorously impartial persecution 
of all religions, destroyed all chances of a rapprochement between the 
Russian State and the Holy See. Accordingly the immense increase in 
power and territory which the Soviet Union has won in the past few years 
is calculated to fill the Vatican with the liveliest apprehensions. 

The situation has been further complicated by the official rehabilitation 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, some of whose leading prelates have 
quite lately been adding their voices to the Soviet press and radio campaign 
against the Papacy. Marshal Stalin has now contrived to unite in his 
own person two singularly incongruous roles, leader of international Com- 
munism and protector of the Orthodox Church. He has no need of a 
rapprochement with the Vatican, more especially as a result of his policy 
towards Orthodoxy. The Vatican, on the other hand, if it is to follow its 
traditional technique, must seek to achieve at all costs some relationship 
with the ruler (de jure or de facto) of millions of its spiritual subjects. 

Despite all the variations in detail, the picture that emerges from the 
relations between the Papacy and the different countries is thus uniform 
enough. The prestige of the Vatican is not as high as it was, say, in 1939 
on the death of Pius XI, partly for personal reasons: the present Pope is 
much more cautious and discreet than was his predecessor; he has been 
trained in diplomacy. But on the whole the Papacy and the Roman 
Catholic Church have emerged from the ordeals of totalitarianism and 
occupation pretty well intact. They stood up to both more effectively 
than a great many other organizations; indeed, from the time of trial they 
have drawn some substantial benefits. The most important of these is 
that the memory of a common suffering now binds together all the Christian 
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Churches, Christians of all denominations, and that is bound to lead to 
the dissolution of old prejudices and the creation of a wider feeling of 
fraternal solidarity. Further, in traditionally Catholic countries the 
memory of the same common suffering has, I think, to a considerable extent 
obliterated’ the differences that separated the clericals from the anti- 
clericals. But those who expect any spectacular developments in Papal 
policy are likely to be disappointed. 

If I may conclude with a somewhat unsuitable metaphor, in the present 
game of international politics the Pope is not seeking to score tries: he is 
simply kicking for touch. He may not always find touch. Yet, in the 
past, even the most expert players failed to tackle the Papacy; not merely 
did they fail, but sometimes they injured themselves fatally in the attempt. 
It was Napoleon’s disastrous experience in this field that led a witty French- 
man to coin the aphorism: Qui mange du Pape en meurt. 


Summary of Discussion 


QuEsTION: At what date did the Papacy lose its influence on inter- 
national affairs, and also had any relief work been organized from the 
Vatican? 


PROFESSOR BINCHY said he could not agree that the Vatican had lost 
its influence on international affairs. Indeed, quite a number of people 
thought the Vatican had far too much influence, and the fact that the 
number of Governments sending accredited representatives to the Vatican 
was increasing rather than diminishing did not suggest any loss of influence. 

On the second point, the relief work organized by the Vatican during 
the war was very extensive and it was, like the Red Cross, facilitated by 
both sides during actual hostilities. 


QuEsTION: Had the lecturer any news about Vatican plans for the 
Uniats who were likely to be incorporated into the Soviet Union? 


ProFEssoR BINcnuy said that the relations between the Vatican and 
the Soviet were greatly complicated by the problem of the Ukrainian Uniats, 
those Eastern Christian Communities which, while retaining the Liturgy 
and Canon Law of the Eastern or Orthodox Church, were in communion 
with Rome. They were not a very large community, but most of them 
happened to be situated in Eastern Poland—about 3) million round Lwow. 
They were persecuted by the Polish Government in the inter-war years 
for political reasons. The Polish Government tried to get them to join 
the Latin Rite by force, and the Vatican itself intervened several times on 
their behalf. The Vatican regarded the Uniats as a bridgehead through 
which union with the Orthodox Church might, in the remote future, be 
realized. What would happen to those Polish or rather Ukrainian Uniats 
under incorporation in the Soviet Union it was difficult to say. At the 
moment there was no up-to-date news, except that recently a delegation 
from the Uniat Archdiocese of Lwow was received in Moscow, and was 
received not by the head of the Commission which deals with Orthodox 
religious affairs but by the head of the Commission which deals with all 
non-Orthodox religious denominations. Whether that differentiation 
would last much longer was not known. The differences between the 
Uniats and the Orthodox in Liturgy and Canon Law were practically nil, 
and if the former were forced to return to the Orthodox Church the average 
layman would probably notice very little difference. 
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DIPLOMACY must be one of the oldest of the professions. As soon as 
man had reached the tribal stage of his development, he found that he had 
to compete with other tribes for hunting grounds and fishing waters, for 
the release of prisoners, for the exchange of commodities. The tribal 
leaders or the tribal council decided what was to be done, i.e., laid down 
the lines of their foreign policy. Then they chose one of the tribe, noted 
for wisdom, tact, persuasive powers, and perhaps knowledge of the com- 
petitor’s language, to meet the competitor and negotiate a settlement of 
the dispute. 

This distinction of function from the very beginning should be noted— 
the determination of policy at home, which is the work of the ruler, the 
Cabinet, the Foreign Secretary (with or without the advice of the Foreign 
Office staff); and the implementation of this policy by the diplomat abroad, 
whose business is not to determine policy, but to carry out instructions. 

Returning to our tribal analogy, the chosen negotiator has to convince 
the other side that his own side is much stronger, or if this is palpably 
untrue, then that although weak there are certain advantages in alliance, 
certain disadvantages in opposition. 

This simple diplomatic pattern is constant throughout recorded and 
unrecorded history. In our earliest books, the records of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah—still more perhaps in the prophets Isaiah the patriot, 
Jeremiah the collaborationist, Ezekiel the exile—the pattern is as clear as 
in the latest publications of Chatham House. 

The type of diplomats can be changed from the public school-univer- 
sity graduates to business men or bankers or politicians-out-of-a-job or 
journalists or trades-union officials or ministers of religion or actors or 
actresses or engineers; but the nature of the job can not be greatly changed, 
and since the type of the worker must conform to the job, so the new diplo- 
mats (after the first period of blundering which with inexperience is bound 
to occur) will become more and more like the old ones. 

Reform of the Foreign Service therefore should not imply any drastic 
destruction and rebuilding, but a readaptation and rearrangement to meet 
modern conditions; and an extension of the work especially in regard to 
economics and national publicity. 

The old diplomacy (that is the diplomacy of the nineteenth century) 
was handled by the Foreign Secretary and his few (very few) expert advisers 





1Lecture given to the Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen Groups of the Scottish Branch 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, February 1945. 
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in London. He laid down the lines of foreign policy (which he occasionally 
explained to the people in a speech in Parliament, in the Guildhall or else- 
where); and Ambassadors and Ministers abroad had to impress that policy 
upon the small circle, usually an aristocratic circle, whose influence was 
powerful with the Monarch or Government of the country in question. 
The issues with which he had to deal were mainly political and military. 
British commerce and finance were so powerful that they did not appear to 
need or to desire diplomatic support. So the diplomat of the period who 
knew about the Balance of Power knew nothing much about the Balance of 
Payments. Still less did he conceive that it was part of his business to 
advertise the achievements of British science, scholarship, music, art, 
literature, sport, etc., in the country to which he was posted. The science 
of national advertisement was scarcely understood; and its principal instru- 
ment, the popular press, did not exist in its present form. Even so, the 
Foreign Service at home and abroad was not wholly insensitive to change. 
According to a memorandum prepared for the use of Lord Aberdeen 
when he became Foreign Secretary in 1828, the business of the Foreign 
Office is: “to receive intelligence, conduct correspondence, and manage 
transactions with foreign Powers.’ To assist him in the discharge of his 
duties, the Principal Secretary of State had two Under Secretaries, and 
they in their turn a Senior Clerk and three Private Secretaries. Another 
Senior kept an eye on the Slave Trade; a third on Ambassadors’ expenses; 
a fourth had charge of Treaties and Royal Letters. The Chief Clerk looked 
after the Accounts and general management of the Office. The rest of the 
staff prepared documents for signature, made copies and filed them. In all 
they numbered twenty-three. They were appointed without examination: 
they came at noon and stayed as long as they were required. The Office 
was at the bottom of Downing Street, in two private houses thrown to- 
gether. Sometimes the young gentlemen amused their leisure by flashing 
mirrors at the Prime Minister’s housemaids, and Palmerston once had to 
enjoin them not to cast reflections on the ladies across the way. In 1841, 
the establishment was fixed by Palmerston at two Under Secretaries, one 
Permanent and one Parliamentary, and a staff of forty-eight, divided into 
six departments, and still employed for the most part as copying clerks. 
The clerks were literally clerks. They filed and copied documents, they 
cyphered and decyphered; and up to the reforms of 1906 they had no more 
to do with the shaping of policy than has the copying typists’ pool today. 
The reforms of 1906 were largely the work of Sir Eyre Crowe. A 
Central Registry was established with sub-registries, manned by so-called 
Second Division Clerks under the superintendence of Staff Officers of the 
same class. They took complete charge of correspondence, archives and 
print. The ‘First Division’? thus became freed for their function, as Sir 
Eyre Crowe conceived it, of directing and commenting on information 
received from the posts abroad, so that the vast material which was now 
accumulating should become easily available for the use of the Secretary 
of State and of other Government Departments. Thus, these reforms 
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brought into being the new ‘Foreign Office,’’ that is to say, a body of men 
who had a view of world events, not necessarily identical with that of the 
Secretary of State, and an influence on them, recognized by the public at 
large. 

The Eyre Crowe Reforms also extended the scope of the duties of the 
“Second Division’’ to carry on the whole of the routine work of the Palmer- 
stonian establishment. The Second Division of the Civil Service was 
abolished soon after the last war, and the second tier of the Foreign Office 
now consists of the Executive and Clerical grades together with clerical 
assistants, shorthand typists and copying typists. 

The present Foreign Office is still recognizably the creation of Sir Eyre 
Crowe and dates from 1906. But there have been important developments 
since then. The Royal Commission on the Civil Service (1911-14) recom- 
mended the amalgamation of the Foreign Office at home and the Diplo- 
matic Service abroad. This was put into effect in 1919-20, and since then 
there has been constant interchange between the home and foreign services. 
The Consular Services were unfortunately not included in the amalgama- 
tion. But about that time a new Commercial Diplomatic Service came 
into existence administered by a new Department called the Department 
of Overseas Trade, responsible to the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade 
conjointly. 

In 1916, a new sub-Department was instituted in the Foreign Office on 
a very modest scale, known as the News Department. Its function was to 
act as sole channel of official contact between the Foreign Office Depart- 
ments and press correspondents both British and foreign, and generally to 
keep an eye on public opinion about foreign affairs as shown in the press at 
home and abroad. 

These developments were all indications of the shape of things to come. 
Perhaps at the time it was not so evident, but it is very evident now that a 
major overhaul of our machinery was due after the last war. The reforms 
should have included amalgamation with the Consular Service. This 
would have greatly strengthened the combined services by widening the 
choice of candidates for all posts and also the range of training, since diplo- 
mats lacked the practical experience of the world which service in a consular 
post can give, and consuls lacked familiarity with high political questions 
and so tended to become parochial in their outlook. The reforms should 
also have extended the work of the Department of Overseas Trade and 
that of the new commercial diplomats to include something more than the 
commercial task of finding markets for British goods. The whole economic 
aspect of foreign affairs had become increasingly important. The old 
diplomacy depended on military (and naval) strength; the new diplomacy 
depends on industrial and financial strength. The new commercial diplo- 
mats soon became the economic advisers to the Embassy or Legation where 
they were posted; but there was no corresponding department in the 
Foreign Office to correlate economic intelligence and to advise the Secretary 
of State on the economic problems which formed so large a part of policy. 
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Further, the infant News Department at home should have been 
strengthened by the appointment of Press Attachés at all the principal 
posts abroad (instead of at only two or three). The Press Attaché has 
access through his contacts with circles of public opinion in foreign countries 
into which it is sometimes difficult or embarrassing for the regular diplo- 
matic staff to penetrate. He should be a specialist on local currents of 
opinion, like the foreign correspondent of a newspaper; and if he himself is 
no specialist, he should know how (and in what cafés) to contact the local 
specialists and get the ‘‘low-down”’ on what is happening. 

The reform should also have dealt with the problem of the junior staff 
abroad. These consist of the archivists, accountants, cypherers, shorthand- 
typists, copying typists, chancery servants and messengers. On their 
efficiency the work of the Mission largely depends. They must be reliable 
and discreet. They must be paid sufficiently to enable them to live in a 
manner creditable to British representation abroad. If they can learn 
something of the local language and customs, so much the better, and they 
should be encouraged to do so by appropriate grants or allowances. 

This overdue reform was left untouched after the last war; and these 
junior posts have been recruited either on a voluntary basis from staffs at 
home or locally from British subjects living abroad or even from foreigners. 
This system or lack of system was thoroughly bad; and it becomes more and 
more clear that a junior Foreign Service, under obligation to serve wherever 
required and entitled to reasonable promotion and an eventual pension is 
an absolute necessity. 

In the years which followed the last war, the high authorities at the 
Foreign Office were so immersed in political questions that they had no 
time to give to administrative reform. As the tragedy of the nineteen- 
thirties intensified, criticism of our diplomacy and of individual diplomats 
increased. 

Much of this criticism was misplaced. As I have already said, the 
diplomat’s task is to carry out his Government’s instructions. If the policy 
is at fault, then the Government, that is the Cabinet—especially the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary—are primarily responsible; beyond 
them, responsibility rests with Parliament, and eventually with the electo- 
rate. The electorate had persuaded itself that the security of the British 
Isles and Empire and Commonwealth could be guaranteed cheaply from 
envious and unfriendly Powers by the new experiment of the League of 
Nations, and that in place of the strong man armed, a policy of disarma- 
ment would keep us safer. This was the line of policy which our diplomacy 
had to follow and promote. It was not an easy task—to double and re- 
double on a busted flush—nor was it the fault of our diplomats that it 
failed; nor was it the fault of the expert advisers on the Foreign Office staff 
their confidence in the new machinery was restrained. Full responsibility 
rests on democratic control of foreign affairs; and in the first instance where 
democratic control was in absolute charge of our foreign policy, it steered 
us straight against the rocks into the whirlpool. 
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The major criticism of our Foreign Services is therefore misdirected, 
but it drew attention to inadequacies which could, so we thought, be 
remedied. This was the germ of a reorganization study undertaken on 
Mr. Eden’s instructions in 1941. In 1942, he invited Sir Malcolm Robert- 
son, M.P., to submit a programme of reform on the basis of work already 
done. This formed the basis for further and more detailed study, and in 
January 1943 Mr. Eden presented to Parliament his White Paper entitled 


Proposals for the Reform of the Foreign Service (Cmd. 6420, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1943). 


What I had intended as an introduction has now developed into an 
outline of my whole subject; but before I come to the details of Mr. Eden’s 
reforms and their significance to the ordinary citizen, there are certain 
definitions and explanations which ought perhaps to have come earlier in 
this paper. 

Foreign Policy is the line of direction laid down by the Government in 
accordance with what it believes to be the people’s wish in its relations with 
the Governments of other countries. The main concern of our foreign 
policy is security against attack and economic well-being. 

The Foreign Office is the expert staff in London which advises the Secre- 
tary of State on the detail of his foreign policy. Before the war, the senior 
staff consisted of 71 officials; and the junior staff (technical assistants, 
registry clerks, shorthand typists, etc.) of 574. It cost £198,000 in the 
budget of 1939. 

Diplomacy—a curious and rather tiresome word. A diploma is a paper 
folded in two; and thus a letter of introduction or recommendation, or a 
letter of licence or privilege granted by a person or corporation in authority. 
The word seems also to have been applied to public documents or records; 
and there is a word ‘‘diplomatics’’ which denotes the science of ancient 
manuscripts and records. But by some obscure transition the word 
diplomacy became transferred to the science of the forms, ceremonies and 
methods to be observed in conducting the relations of one State with an- 
other through authorized agents on the basis of international law; thence 
to the art of conducting such relations in negotiation, representation, etc.; 
and in general the transaction of international business. 

This sense of the word was unknown until the end of the eighteenth 
century. A person concerned in such business was later known as a 
diplomatist, often shortened to diplomat. The top rank of diplomatist is 
called an Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, in short an 
Ambassador; the second rank is a Minister, who is Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. These curious titles have no special signifi- 
cance. They are in fact misleading. An Ambassador Extraordinary is an 
ordinary Ambassador; a Special Mission under a special envoy may be sent 
to his post for a special occasion such as a Royal Wedding. A Minister 
(or Ambassador) Plenipotentiary has not full powers to sign a treaty. 
Such full powers may be specially conferred upon him for a specific purpose. 
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The distinction, which is fast fading away, is that the Ambassador is the 
King’s personal representative at the Court of a monarch of equal prestige; 
the Minister, though also representative of the King, is more definitely a 
Governmental rather than a personal representative. The Ambassador or 
Minister is received in audience by the King (the phrase is ‘‘he kisses 
hands’’) before his departure to his post on the Mission to which he had 
been appointed. His tenure of his post is technically known as his Mission; 
he is the Head of the Mission, his staff are members of his Mission. His 
senior staff consists (in a large post) of his Counsellor or deputy (who often 
nowadays has local rank of Minister), one or two First Secretaries (the 
senior of whom is Head of Chancery), two or three Second and Third 
Secretaries, the Commercial Minister or Counsellor (with his own Chancery 
and Staff), the Naval, Military and Air Attachés, a Press Attaché or Public 
Relations Officer; and in some posts a Financial Adviser, and Agricultural 
and Labour Attachés, All these last are new phenomena in a Diplomatic 
staff. The Ambassador (or Minister) takes with him his credentials; these 
consist of a letter from the King to the Head of the State, to whom he has 
been accredited, extolling his Envoy’s merits and asking that all confidence 
should be placedinhim. The credentials are presented by the Ambassador 
(or Minister) in person, with all his senior staff in attendance and in uniform. 
Similarly, when his Mission is completed, he asks the Head of the Foreign 
State for his recredentials, which are a letter to His Majesty commending 
the envoy for his discharge of his duties. 

In 1939, there were forty-four diplomatic Missions: 

11 Class I Ambassadors at a salary of £2,500 a year 

6 Class Il Ambassadors at a salary of £2,250 a year 

31 Ministers at a salary of £2,000 a year 

17 Counsellors 

32 First Secretaries 

38 Second and Third Secretaries 
A total service of 135 diplomatic officers employed on the staffs of H.M. 
Missions abroad. The cost of the Diplomatic and Consular Services in 
1939 was £1,695,000. 

The Consular Service had grown up from quite a different history. A 
Consul, says the dictionary, is an agent appointed and commissioned by a 
sovereign State to reside in a foreign city or town, to protect the interests 
of its citizens and commerce there, and to collect and forward information 
on industrial and economic matters. 

The Consular Service claims to be the oldest of the regular foreign 
services and to date from the Crusades. It was certainly flourishing in the 
seventeenth century in Mediterranean countries. Sometimes the Consul 
was the representative of the local British trading community—not neces- 
sarily a British national. Sometimes he was appointed by the Government 
at home. There was no nonsense about examinations: Beau Brummell was 
appointed Vice-Consul at Caen to save him from his creditors. As regards 
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eighteenth century diplomats Professor Holland Rose tells us! that they 
were selected by a three-or-four bottle test to see who could drink the most 
and yet give least away; but in recruiting for the Consular Service we did 
not even take this precaution. There was no system of promotion, no 
compulsory retirement and no inspection. There is a story of a consular 
officer in a post in Corsica who was completely paralysed; his daughter did 
the work, signed the papers and took the fees; he died; the daughter carried 
on for years, piously signing her father’s name. It was only when she died 
that the irregularity came to light. A career Consular Officer of whatever 
rank holds the King’s Commission. Before he can function in a foreign 
country, this document, or a letter of appointment if he is a non-career 
Consul, must be submitted to the authorities of the foreign Government 
concerned so as to obtain their consent, which is technically known as his 
exequatur. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, in addition to the General 
Consular Service, the specialized services began to grow up. The first was 
the China Service, dating from 18438; theh the Services for Japan, Siam and 
the Levant. Since 1919, however, this tendency to specialize has been 
reversed, and the various Consular Services had been united into one Ser- 
vice by 1936. 

In 1903, the modern Consular Service had been created as a result of 
the recommendations of the Walrond Committee.? Recruitment was to 
be by competition among candidates nominated to compete by the Secre- 
tary of State; they would henceforth enter a Service graded as to rank and 
pay with remuneration divided into a salary and a local allowance; pro- 
vision was also made for periodical inspection of consulates. 

This was a tremendous step forward towards orderly administration 
and a proper career. But the time was apparently not yet ripe for the most 
important reform of all, the amalgamation of the Consular and Diplomatic 
Services. In 1842, Disraeli, attacking Palmerston, had argued in favour 
of amalgamation, but the idea had disappeared from serious discussion by 
1900; socially and functionally the gulf between the two services appeared 
insuperable. Here and there, however, an outstanding member of the 
Consular Service was appointed to a high diplomatic post. Such were the 
cases of Sir William White, Minister at Bucharest, Sir Harry Parkes and 
Sir Ernest Satow, Ministers at Tokyo and Peking, Sir John Jordan, Minister 
at Peking. But such cases were regarded as romances of the Service, like 
the promotion of a porter of Baghdad to be Grand Vizier. 

The Consular Service was, however, administered from the Foreign 
Office where a special Consular Department existed for this purpose. But 
as compared with the Diplomatic Service, it was painfully clear which was 
the Child of Promise and which was the Child of the bond-servant, which 
was Isaac and which was Ishmael. 

In 1939, there were 65 Consuls-General, 148 Consuls, and 154 Vice- 

1Pitt and the National Revival, p. 24. 

2Commission of Enquiry into Consular Service, Cmd. 1634, H.M. Stationery Office, 1903. 
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Consuls: a career service of 367 officersin all. Promotion was slow, owing 
mainly to excessive recruitment after the last war. Besides the career 
Consuls there were about 500 non-career officers (400 Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls and 100 Proconsuls) holding consular rank. The diplomatic posts 
in Colombia, Siam, Albania and Saudi-Arabia were held by Ministers pro- 
moted from the Consular Service; so were the posts of Minister-Resident 
(a kind of minor Minister, now extinct) in Ecuador, Paraguay, Dominica 
and Hayti. 

The fourth Foreign Service is the Commercial Diplomatic Service; in its 
present shape it dates from the end of the last war. The connection of the 
Foreign Office and its Services, especially the Consular Service, with 
foreign trade was of long standing. In 1864, the Commercial Department 
of the Foreign Office was established to take charge of correspondence with 
the Board of Trade and with Chambers of Commerce and to supervise the 
Consular Department and the Consuls. Commercial negotiations were in 
those days conducted by the Foreign Office, and not by the Board of Trade. 

From about 1880 onwards Commercial Attachés were appointed to the 
staffs of the more important Missions. After the last war, and after two 
or three committees had wrangled on the subject, a new arrangement was 
made, in the interest of the promotion of British trade abroad. A Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade was set up under an Under Secretary responsible 
both to the Board of Trade and to the Foreign Office. The Secretary of 
the Department of Overseas Trade was made responsible under the Foreign 
Secretary for the Consular Service, which in fact does a large proportion 
of the work for the promotion of British export trade; but the details of the 
administration of the Service remained under the Consular Department in 
the Foreign Office. The Board of Trade was to be responsible for general 
commercial policy, and the duty of the Department of Overseas Trade 
was to give effect to that policy. As the field staff of the Department of 
Overseas Trade in foreign countries, the new Commercial Diplomatic 
Service came into existence from about 1920 onward, taking the place of the 
old Commercial Attachés. Since the amalgamation of the Foreign Services, 
their officers are known by diplomatic titles as: Minister (commercial), 
Counsellor (commercial), First, Second and Third Secretary (commercial). 
These Commercial officers have in recent years been recruited mainly 
from the Consular Service, and it is generally recognized that the consular 
training is the best training for their work. The intention of the reform 
proposals is that the Commercial Diplomatic posts should be freely inter- 
changeable with Consular and Diplomatic posts. In 1939, there were 
forty-seven Commercial Diplomatic officers employed abroad, and eleven 
in home posts as the Department of Overseas Trade, making a service of 
fifty-eight officers in all. The Department of Overseas Trade vote in that 
year was £136,000. 

As pointed out earlier, the reforms of 1919-20 omitted to note the 
distinction between commercial and economic policy. Commercial policy 
is concerned with assistance to British export trade. I need not emphasize 
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the importance of this function in the coming years. Economic policy 
takes in a wider field and is inextricably intermixed with politics; it includes 
every trend and transaction in the industrial, commercial and financial 
life of the world which affects the relations between two or more countries. 
The economic muddle which followed the last war is largely though not 
wholly responsible for the development of the conditions leading up to the 
second World War, both in Europe and in the Far East. Unless the eco- 
nomic muddle can be solved on the international plane, the development 
of conditions tending towards a third world war is inevitable. 

Economic policy is as important as commercial policy; but it has had 
no abiding home in the Government machine. The Foreign Office, Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, Board of Trade, Treasury, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Dominions Office, Colonial Office, India Office have pulled this way and 
that; but there has been no co-ordinating influence. The 1920 reforms 
did not provide for this, nor do Mr. Eden’s proposed reforms, 

But clearly this most important question is receiving attention from the 
Government. There have been several discussions in Parliament, especially 
in the House of Lords; and I would direct attention to the debate on No- 
vember 30, 1944 (St. Andrew’s Day), which sheds most useful light on this 
complex subject. Lord Listowel (the Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for India and Burma), replying for the Government, assured his 
hearers that ‘‘in the future Service the pure diplomatist, unsullied by any 
taint of commercial knowledge, will no longer exist.’”’ He went on to 
explain the gradual building up of economic machinery within the Foreign 
Office, and gave the following illustration of politico-economics: 

I should like to give one simple illustration of the many different aspects 
of an ordinary economic event, similar to many others which might occur 
during the reconstruction period in Europe. The building of a new hydro- 
electric power station in Austria could effect British interests in a number 
of ways. There is a financial interest if the undertaking is asking for 
British capital; if German capital is also competing for the business, 
politics and diplomacy become at once involved. There is a commercial 
and exporting interest in supplying the power station with British ma- 

chinery. There is a further political problem in the effort which Austria 
may on this future date be making to free herself from dependence on 
power which has hitherto been generated by German stations beyond 
| the frontier. This is, of course, a purely hypothetical case, but it does 
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show the many economical and political forces of ordinary business events. 

In such a case as this, .. . the Department of Overseas Trade has only 

a limited interest—to make sure that United Kingdom exporters obtain 
information that a specific contract is on offer and of the terms of the 

tender. It would naturally be anxious that a competent Pritish firm 

should compete, because of the prospect of immediate sales of British 

: machinery, of later replacements, and of the possibility of introducing 
simultaneously allied lines of business such as heating, cooking, and lighting 
appliances. The Department of Overseas Trade is not interested—and 

this, I think, shows the dividing line between the Department of Overseas 

Trade and the Foreign Office—in the political issue arising between 
Germany and Austria or to the extent to which other countries, including 

Great Britain and in that case possibly also Russia, may be involved in 
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this issue. This is a matter for the Foreign Office; and it is with such 


questions that the new organization of the Foreign Office is intended to 
deal.! 


My definitions have become short essays on various branches of my 
subject. But I think’that all this background is necessary to explain the 
reasons and objects of Mr. Eden’s reforms. 


I have set out the main plan of the structure. The Centre is in London 
in the Foreign Office whence the directions regarding foreign policy are 
transmitted to the diplomatic Missions in foreign countries, who in turn 
supply the London office with information and advice regarding what is 
happening abroad. 

The lay-out was a simple one in the days when only a few personalities 
and a few leading issues really mattered. It has been greatly complicated 
by the impact of economic forces on political issues, by the emergence of 
public opinion as an active factor, constructive and destructive, in inter- 
national affairs, and by the flickering light of the modern press. 

The modern diplomat must know everything and meet everybody and 
go everywhere. If this is impossible he must at least have people on his 
staff to do this for him. This means an increase and elaboration of staffs 
abroad and at home. 

The staff at home has been preponderantly political, and had mapped 
out the world in geographical sections:—Northern, Central, Western, 
Southern Europe, Near Eastern, Far Eastern, North and South American. 
These were the main departments of the old Foreign Office. The staffs 
abroad were political and military—the Ambassador with the political 
staff (little more than a private secretariat) and his Military and Naval 
Attachés. The commercial staff, if it existed at all, was little better than 
a consulate, and usually housed somewhere outside the Embassy chancery. 
There was no such thing as a Press Attaché. 

But this simple scheme was changing in the twenty years between the 
two wars. In the words of Mr. Eden’s White Paper: 

The conditions which the Diplomatic Service originally grew up to 
meet no longer exist unchanged in modern international affairs. Economics 
and finance have become inextricably interwoven with politics; an under- 
standing of social problems and labour movements is indispensable in 
forming a properly balanced judgment of world events. The modern 
diplomat should have a more intimate understanding of these special 
problems, and greater opportunities to study them than he has usually 
possessed in the past. His training and experience must be wider. By 
introducing the reforms hereinafter described it is intended to re-equip 
the Foreign Service to meet modern conditions and to create a Service 
which, by its composition, by the recruitment and training of its members 
and by its organization, shall be better able not merely to represent the 
interests of the nation as a whole, but also to deal with the whole range 
of international affairs, political, social and economic, and so constitute 


1Hansard, House of Lords, Vol. CX XXIV, Col. 69-70. 
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an adequate instrument for the maintenance of good relaticas and mutual 
understanding between the United Kingdom and other countries.! 


This is Mr. Eden’s own introduction to his reforin proposals. Their 
object is to create ‘“‘an adequate instrument”’ to be applied to a field of work 
much more extended than that of the old Diplomatic Service and Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. Eden does not say, nor do his reforms profess to lay down, how the 
‘adequate instrument”’ is to be used by the politicians and officials who 
formulate foreign policy in London. This is where one feels that the 
“‘inadequacy”’ chiefly showed itself during the twenty years’ interval be- 
tween the two wars. But this vital problem belongs to the general question 
of the machinery of government in London, including the functioning of 
Cabinet control. It is discussed at length in Sir Victor Wellesley’s recent 
book Diplomacy in Fetters,? which should be carefully read by all who are 
interested in how affairs of State are managed and mismanaged. 

The reform proposals fall under the following headings:* 

(1) Amalgamation of the Services and Regrading of Posts, 
(2) Recruitment and training, 

(3) Conditions of service at home, 

(4) Administration, 

(5) Superannuation Bill, 

(6) Subordinate staff, 

(7) Admission of women. 


(1) Amalgamation of Services. The Foreign Office and the three foreign 
Services were amalgamated by Order-in-Council of May 20, 19438; so 
that day is the birthday of the new Service. This amalgamation is the 
keystone of the whole edifice. It widens, by more than doubling, the range 
of choice for all posts; it widens the range of experience and training; it 
should break down the social barrier between the diplomat and the consul, 
and the professional barrier hetween political work and commercial work 
in the affairs of humankind; it should lead to a wider intake of candidates, 
and should finally destroy the already erroneous impression that British 
diplomacy is dominated by the caste prejudices of certain public schools. 

(2) Recruitment and Training. The proposals regarding recruitment 
and training aim at a similar widening of choice and scope. Hitherto 
entrance to the Foreign and Diplomatic Service has been through a variation 
of the Home Civil Service Examination, that is to say, candidates had to 
pass in French, German and modern European History in addition to 
offering other subjects; in the Consular and Commercial Diplomatic 
Examinations French was compulsory. 

The criticism has been that the insistence on high language qualifi- 
cations (which in itself is recognized as reasonable) penalizes the young man 


1Proposals ~ the Reform of the oe Service, Cmd. 6420, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1943, p. 2, par. 4. 

2(London, Hutchinson, 1944). 

3Proposals for the Reform of the Foreign ‘Service, pp. 510. 
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who has not been able to afford the expense of language study, especially 
study abroad. Mr. Eden’s reforms meet this criticism by placing the main 
language test at eighteen months’ date after the first entrance examination. 
During these eighteen months, candidates ‘‘will be given travelling student- 
ships from public funds... in order that, under due supervision, they may 
study at least two languages abroad, together with history and economics, 
and acquire the necessary familiarity with life in countries other than their 
own,’ 

Further, an effort will be made to get away from the too rigid applica- 
tion of the examination system, since success in examinations is by no 
means a golden rule in choosing the best men for our Service. In future, 
the examination method will apply to 75 per cent of our candidates; for 
the remainder a selection method will be tried for a ten-year period, candi- 
dates being chosen ‘‘on the basis of their records, of their showing before 
an interview board, ... and of a written examination in the English sub- 
jects’’? compulsory for the ordinary examinees. 

These candidates (whether by examination or by selection) will be 
taken between the ages of 21 and 23; but in addition the Secretary of State 
will have the power every year to take in two candidates above this age 
if necessary, but not above 30 ‘‘. . . who by their record since completing 
their education have shown themselves specially suitable for the Foreign 
Service.’ 

At the end of their eighteen months’ studentship period and after passing 
their language tests, candidates will be placed on one or two years’ pro- 
bationary work. Six months of this period will be spent in the Foreign 
Office, and six months ‘‘in the study of economic, industrial and social 
questions in other Government Departments dealing with these affairs, 
and in visiting centres of industry . . .”* and in studying labour questions. 
At the end of this training period, e.g., at the age of 2314 to 25, they will 
be posted abroad in Missions or Consulates as Third Secretaries or Vice- 
Consuls. 

Our present calculations foresee an intake of about thirty candidates 
every year. But, of course, for two or three years after the war, conditions 
will be quite abnormal and hardly any of our new aspirations will apply. 
Between 150 and 200 new recruits will be required at once, and no doubt 
most of them will be men who have been serving in the fighting forces 
during the war. Post-war examinations will be of a simple character and 
intended to test the candidate’s knowledge of, and skill in, the use of 
English, his general knowledge and intelligence, and whether he can show 
ability to learn foreign languages. A lot will depend on his war record 
and a lot on his interview by the examining board. 

The remaining points in Mr. Eden’s reforms are perhaps of technical 
rather than general interest, but they are nevertheless of great importance 
to the Service itself. 


Ubid., p. 7, par. 18. *Ibid., p. 7, par.17. 3Ibid., p. 6, par.15. 
‘Ibid., p. 7, par. 20. 
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(3) Conditions of Service at Home. When abroad, an officer receives, 
in addition to his salary, a rent allowance and a local or foreign allowance 
to enable him to live on a relatively high standard. On transfer to London, 
he drops his rent and local allowances; and must live on his salary (less 
income tax) unless he has private means. Transfer to London therefore 
can be a major financial disaster; and one of our worst ‘‘distressed areas’’ 
has been found among the senior Second Secretaries in London (aged 32 
to 34, with nine to ten years’ service; probably married, with children; 
salary maximum for their grade £625 [gross] or about £400 to £420 [net]). 
This hardship has been admitted in the White Paper, and the principle 
of a special grant on transfer to London has been approved.'! 

(4) Administration. The administrations, like the Services them- 
selves, have grown up anyhow. Accounts and finance for the Foreign 
Office, Diplomatic Service and Consular Service have been dealt with in 
the Finance Branch of the Chief Clerk’s Department; so have the details 
of salaries and allowances and other changes in the Establishment Branch 
of the same Department, who have also dealt with postings and personnel 
questions in the junior grades of the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, 
but not of the Consular Service. As regards senior personnel, these were 
considered in the past by the Private Secretaries, submitted to Promotions 
Boards and by them (if important enough) to the Secretary of State. 
The Consular Service was administered (except as regards finance) by the 
Consular Department of the Foreign Office (in consultation, as regards 
postings, with the Department of Overseas Trade). 

This loose administration will be tightened up by the organization of 
a proper Personnel Department in London, and a proper system of inspec- 
tion of posts abroad. (There has been inspection of Consular posts since 
1903, but not of Diplomatic posts.) All this development will be under 
an official known as the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration. The 
Commercial Diplomatic Service (though its personnel is merged with the 
Foreign Service) will apparently continue to be administered independently 
by the Department of Overseas Trade. 

(5) Superannuation. This point has already been implemented inas- 
much as the Foreign Service Act, 1943 gives power to the Secretary of 
State to terminate the employment of any member of the Foreign Service 
of the rank of First Secretary-Consul upward, if ‘‘desirable in the public 
interest having regard to his qualifications and the conditions existing in 
the Service.”? Until that measure was passed any member of the Service 
had to be employed until he was 60, unless removed for misconduct or 
under a medical certificate. The inevitable overgrowth can now be re- 
moved by the Secretary of State, as advised by an independent board 
consisting (at present) of an ex-Ambassador, a judge and a Member of 
Parliament. The officers, removed in these circumstances, can obtain a 
modest increase of pension, which shows also that no stigma attaches to 


‘Tbid., p. 5, par. 10. 
°The Foreign Service Act, 1943, H.M. Stationery Office, p. 2, par. 2(d). 
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their removal. A comprehensive Foreign Service Pensions Bill is promised 
after the war. 

(6) Subordinate Staff. This point indicates where reorganization and 
improvement are now most necessary. Broadly speaking, the Civil Ser- 
vice hierarchy consists of three tiers: the Administrative Grade, which in 
the Foreign Service consists of officers holding the King’s Commission, 
and which is generally recruited from men with a university education; 
the Executive Grade, of which more use is made in the Home Civil Service 
than in the Foreign Service, and which is generally recruited from the 
secondary schools at the age of 18 to 19; and the Clerical Grade which is 
recruited at the age of 16 to 17. Our reform proposals aim at providing 
the Foreign Service with a regular subordinate or auxiliary staff of its own, 
trained for the Service and liable to serve abroad or in any department of 
the Office at home as required; under the present system, the Foreign 
Office tends to work in water-tight departments and subordinate staff 
either form part of the Home Civil Service and are not bound to serve 
abroad, or else are temporarily recruited at home or abroad, and do not 
form part of any Service. Before the war, there were fifteen different 
grades of pay in the ranks of the subordinate staff: These could and 
should be simplified down to six or seven. They should all be established 
and therefore pensionable; they should be under obligation to serve abroad 
when and as required; they should, like the senior staff, receive transfer 
grants on being brought back to London; their numbers should be so 
balanced that the Service in itself may provide promotion both to the 
average and to the exceptional man, and woman; and transfer to the 
Senior Branch should be provided for in suitable cases. 

This category of subordinate or auxiliary staff includes Heads and 
Assistants of certain technical departments at home, archivists or registry 
clerks and accountants, junior staff in the technical departments, cypher 
officers at home and abroad, shorthand typists, consular clerks. 

Before the war, there were some 1,320 officers in these categories, of 
whom 678 were established and 642 were unestablished, i.e., entitled to 
no pension when their years of service were over. This in itself is sufficient 
condemnation of the lack of system with which we have to deal. 

(7) Admission of Women. This point revives the old contention that 
women equally with men should compete for the administrative (i.e., the 
senior) Branch of the Foreign Service. It is an arguable issue. Logical 
reasoning on the whole supports the women’s claim; consideration of 
practical issues is, on the whole, against it. In 1934, a special committee 
rejected it. In the White Paper Mr. Eden promised to consider the 
appointment of a new committee after the war, and this committee has 
now been established by Mr. Ernest Bevin.! 

One can say of the reforms in general that they are designed to adjust 
old-fashioned machinery to modern needs with repeated emphasis on the 


1Times, October 1, 1945. 
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importance of economics in the diplomacy of the future. For instance, 
the White Paper states: ‘“The provision made for the training of candidates 
in economic and commercial affairs and the fact that all officers will be 
liable to serve in commercial diplomatic and consular as well as political 
posts should ensure that all members of the Service possess at least a 
general knowledge and understanding of ordinary economics and of com- 
mercial practice.’’! 

Without therefore absolutely commercializing the Service, the reforms 
quite clearly tilt it away from the social towards the economic plane. | 
think everyone will agree that this is the right direction. Sir Edward Grigg 
in his admirable little book, British Foreign Policy, says: Britain's ‘future 
will depend upon her foreign policy, her economic policy and the mainten- 
ance of power behind both.’’? 

One other point should be made before I leave the detailed discussion 
of Mr. Eden’s reforms. The White Paper starts off with the affirmation 
of the principle that the new Foreign Service is to be ‘‘distinct from the 
Home Civil Service.’ During the inter-war period there had been some 
doubt on this point, especially in regard to the authority of the Head of 
the Civil Service over Foreign Office and Diplomatic appointments. It 
is now clear beyond doubt, and a Government spokesman has categorically 
stated this in the course of a House of Lords Debate (Lord Cranborne on 
December 13, 1944),® that the Head of the Civil Service has no authority 
whatever over appointments in the Foreign Service. 

This is as it should be. The Foreign Service is His Majesty’s Foreign 
Service; its officers carry the King’s Commission; the King’s authority 
over them is exercised by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as 
advised by the Permanent Under Secretary and the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration. 

Our Service is sui generis. It is not administrative in the same sense 
as the Home Civil Service; it does not attend to the carrying out of legis- 
lative acts. It is representational and advisory: abroad, an emanation 
from the King’s Court; at home, a staff of experts, advising the Secretary 
of State. At any given time, most of the Service is employed abroad, 
not at home. It is closely concerned with foreign events, foreign person- 
alities, foreign business and foreign culture; but this must be seen in relation 
to Great Britain and to the British Empire. 

So long as foreign affairs were the concern of a small governing circle 
it was not to be expected that the mass of the electorate would be interested 
in the machinery by which they were conducted. But now that the 
electorate, as represented in Parliament, is exerting greater and greater 
influence in foreign affairs, they will want to know (1) what precisely our 
foreign policy is and (2) how it is being activated by the formulators of 


are for the Reform of the —_ Service, p. 8, par. 22. 
2(London, Hutchinson, 1944, p. 172). 
3’Hansard, House of Lords, Vol. CXXXIV, 1944-45, Col. 308-319. 
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policy in London and by the Diplomatic agents abroad. This is what 
Sir Edward Grigg says in his book from which I have already quoted: 
Widespread public discussion is now, however, the order of the day; 
and that is unquestionably right, because no continuous foreign policy 
is possible without consistent support from an effective majority of the 
nation. There is indeed no aspect of our people’s ideals or interests to 
which British foreign policy can be indifferent. It cannot be divorced 
from economic policy; it should never make engagements inconsistent with 
the forces which our people are willing to maintain; it must reflect the 
prevailing sentiment of the British peoples; and it must provide, not only 
for our insular interests and security, but for those of an Empire and 
Commonwealth which stretch into every ocean and continent.! 


British foreign policy always has been and always will be somewhat 
of a balancing trick. We have to consider our short distance and our 
long distance security. The former means our position in regard to Europe, 
from which less than ever can we afford to be detached. The flying bomb 
must surely have shattered the last vestige of this illusion. The latter 
means our power to feed ourselves and to maintain our life by imports 
from overseas, alike in peace-time and war-time. 

We have to maintain our position primarily by our intelligence and 
industry; but we cannot aspire to the authority of a Great Power without 
the support, material and moral, derived from the great Dominions of the 
Commonwealth and from the overseas Empire; this means sea and air 
power on a world-wide scale; and such power cannot be maintained by 
us—or by the Empire as a whole—except in concert with the United States. 
Similarly, our security in regard to Europe depends upon close and friendly 
relations with France, our nearest neighbour, and with the Soviet Union, 
our most powerful one; and these friendly relations must be maintained 
in conjunction with the maintenance of our security by sea and air in 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East, on which our position in India 
and our communications with Australasia and the Far East depend. 
Finally, there is the whole problem of the Far East and the recovery of 
our position in South-East Asia. 

All this picture lies within the framework of foreign policy. It is the 
special task of the Foreign Service to deal as experts with the problems 
involved; but it is also the duty of the British public to understand in 
general terms what is at stake and why. Foreign Affairs should not be 
regarded as a horse race, where one backs one’s fancy because of a stable 
tip or because one likes the jockey’s colours. 

The day may come when our Missions abroad are mere post-offices 
for the transmission of official correspondence of a routine type. But 
that day has not come yet. The Embassies, Legations and Consulates 
will continue to be important foci of British influence, and important 
sources of valuable information. Their business will tend to increase with 
the complexity of modern international affairs; they will continue to hold 

'British Foreign Policy, p. 158. 
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a conspicuous position in the national shop-window. Such matters as 
style and dignity will be important both as regards the people in the 
Service and the buildings in which they live and work. 

Although no one will ever, I hope, get rich in the Diplomatic Service, 
yet he will be paid to live (for a short time) as a rich man; and this has a 


certaincharm. We are never likely to lack for candidates of good quality. 
Sir Victor Wellesley asks: 


What is it in this mysterious profession that still continues to blind 
and dazzle the uninitiated? The answer is that, when all is said and done, 
the mere fact of being behind the scenes, and taking a part, however 
subordinate, in what Disraeli used to call ‘‘The Great Game” has an 
irresistible fascination. After all, the ‘‘Great Game’’ is concerned with 
the destinies of nations than which there can be no higher human interest. 
To feel that one holds these destinies in the palm of one’s hand, even if 
only for a few brief moments, is indeed a godlike experience which makes 
up for years of drudgery.! 

“The talents required,” wrote M. de Calliéres in his Art of Negotiation 
with Foreign Princes (published in 1700), ‘‘are a right judgment . . . without 
insisting upon niceties and vain subtleties ...a quick penetration.... 
A spirit fertile in expedients for overcoming the difficulties which arise in 
adjusting the interests with which he is charged . . . the presence of mind 
to give the proper answer to unexpected questions, and by judicious 
manoeuvres to avoid slippery steps; an even temper and a sedate and calm 
disposition ever ready to listen patiently to others. . . He must also beware 
of making a secret of everything and magnifying mere trifles. It is a sign 
of pettiness not to be able to distinguish things of consequence from matters 
of no moment...An ambassador must be liberal and magnificent, but 
with judgment and design, and his magnificence should be reflected in his 
suite. His table should be served neatly, plentifully and with taste... 
A good table is the best and easiest way of keeping himself well informed. 
The natural effect of good eating and drinking is the inauguration of friend- 
ships and the creation of familiarity, and when people are a trifle warmed 
by wine they often disclose secrets of importance.’”? 


The elementary requirements in a diplomat’s character have not 
changed much since 1700. Sir Victor Wellesley from whose book I have 
taken this quotation adds that a diplomatist can never be entirely happy 
unless he has no ambitions, no illusions and the hide of a hippopotamus!* 
He writes: 


If M. de Calliéres in 1700 could say that a Diplomatist required a 
knowledge of a ‘‘vast many things,’’ one can only wonder how he would 
have described the mental equipment that the present-day diplomatist 
should possess. What rules would he have prescribed to ensure the inde- 
pendence of view of an ambassador when surrounded by a continuously 
growing staff of technical advisers? All important missions are now pro- 
vided with military, naval, air, commercial, financial attachés, and in one 
case with an agricultural and labour attaché as well. The list may have 
to be greatly extended to meet future requirements. Scientific, industrial 
and mineralogical attachés may soon have to be added. Now the further 
this process goes the greater will be the difficulty of political diagnosis, and 
heads of Missions may be in danger of becoming mere figureheads unless 


1Diplomacy in Fetters, p. 214. 2Ibid., p. 17. 3Jbid., p. 214. 
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they know how to direct their expert staff in such a way that the political 
significance of their labour does not become obscured by the purely techni- 
cal aspect. The Minister or Ambassador of the future must see that the 
expert remains his servant and does not become his master. He must 
possess not only representational but managerial qualities. In the past 
diplomatists spoke in terms of political concepts; today they require some 
knowledge of economics and finance, of tariffs, of preferences, of embargoes, 
of quotas, of inflation and deflation and much else.. . 

Directly or indirectly through his staff he must now mix with every 
section, every class, if he is to keep in touch with political thought and 
abreast of the times. His powers of observation must be acute and his 
deductions sound. The grand seigneur type of diplomatist is a thing of 
the past. 

If the modern diplomatist counts for less than he used to in the deter- 
mination of policy, the field of his activities had immensely widened and 
is vastly more interesting .. . 

With the change in the technique of public relations and the develop- 
ment of wireless and the film the conception of the silent diplomatist is 
changing too. Today the representative of Great Britain must become 
visible and audible to the country where he is posted . . . This represents 
a profound change in the qualities required of our diplomatists, with an 
emphasis on histrionic gifts which in some respects is to be deplored... 
The ideal diplomatist combines the manners of yesterday with the mentality 
of tomorrow.! 


I do not know if our reform proposals will succeed in producing these 
ideal public servants. I started off by saying that the reforms were mainly 
a matter of machinery; but of course it is the men who matter infinitely 
more than the machine; and the reforms will be judged by the quality of 
the men who are brought into the Service in the next generation. 


\Tbid., pp. 210-13. 














THE PAN AMERICAN SYSTEM AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


ROBIN HUMPHREYS 


In 1946 the Ninth International Conference of American States, the 
first full Pan American Conference since the Lira Conference of 1938, is 
due to meet at Bogotdé; and like the first Conference to be held after the 
first World War, the Santiago Conference of 1923, it should have before it 
proposals decisively affecting the future growth and development of the 
regional inter-American system. 

The Pan American system, which Mr. Sumner Welles described in 
1942 as a “cornerstone of the world structure of the future,’ is in strict 
accuracy neither Pan American nor systematic. It is not Pan American 
because Canada is not a member, though from time to time suggestions 
have been put forward by one or another of the Latin American States that 
she should be invited to join. Nor are the colonies and possessions of the 
European Powers in the western hemisphere represented in it. It is not 
systematic, mainly because its many institutions have been the result of 
growth and of adaptation to circumstances rather than of formal design. 
Hitherto it has had no centralized administration, no written constitution 
similar to the United Nations Charter, no Council, no Assembly, no Perma- 
nent Court. Only a few of its organs are based on formal conventions. It 
has had no coercive authority. The Union of American Republics (to give 
the Pan American system its proper name) is an entirely voluntary associa- 
tion of theoretically equal sovereign States, each of which is free to reject 
at will any or all of the resolutions of the Union or its agencies. 

The Union has now been in existence for more than half a century, but 
it is only comparatively lately that it has begun to assume the features of a 
genuine system of regional security, political and economic. It consists, 
first, of the International Conferences of American States, which meet at 
periodic intervals and are limited in their scope only by their own agenda; 
secondly, of specialized and technical conferences, called for specific pur- 
poses, as well as, since 1939, of consultative meetings of American Foreign 
Ministers; thirdly, of the Pan American Union in Washington, which is the 
permanent commission of the International Conferences of American 
States; and fourthly, of a variety of permanent, or semi-permanent, offices, 
boards and committees, some of which have been only remotely connected 
with the Pan American Union itself, and whose inter-relationships are 
exceedingly complex. With this framework of inter-American organization 
there is also associated an elaborate network of declarations, resolutions and 
conventions designed, not altogether successfully, to ensure the preservation 
of peace in the western hemisphere. 
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Since 1889, when the first Pan American Conference was held, there 
have been eight full International Conferences of American States and a 
long and varied series of special and technical conferences. There have 
been three consultative meetings of American Foreign Ministers, the first 
of which was held in 1939, together with an extraordinary meeting of great 
importance, the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
held at Mexico City in February 1945, without the presence of Argentina 
or, in its initial stage, of El Salvador. A further meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers was to have been held at Rio de Janeiro in October 
1945, to consider some of the resolutions of the Mexico City Conference 
and in particular to put into treaty form the celebrated ‘‘Act of Chapul- 
tepec.’’ The decisions of all of these Conferences are embodied in conven- 
tions, resolutions and recommendations. The extent to which words 
are translated into deeds, however, differs widely and it is a striking fact 
that, of ninety Pan American Conventions concluded between 1890 and 
1943, Argentina has ratified only six. 

Of the Pan American Union in Washington it is sufficient to state that 
it and its Governing Board are the agents of the Union of American Re- 
publics. The Board consists of the representatives that the American 
Governments may appoint, hitherto their diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, and its elected chairman has invariably been the Secretary of 
State of the United States. Though till now precluded from the exercise 
of political functions, the Union prepares the agenda of the Inter-American 
Conferences and acts as their permanent secretariat. It performs also a 
variety of other duties, including both the collection and the dissemination 
of information. 

Of the other agencies of the Union of American Republics, some, such 
as the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica, 
the Pan American Institute of Mining, Engineering and Geology in Chile, 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in Washington, are permanent 
offices. They are research and advisory bodies. Others, such as the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, the Inter- 
American Defence Board, and the Inter-American Juridical Committee, 
have been created in response to particular needs and meet periodically or 
intermittently. They embrace a wide field of activity. The emphasis of 
the Pan American system as a whole has hitherto been on economic rather 
than on political collaboration, but some of these agencies—the various 
commissions which deal with the pacific settlement of disputes, for example, 
and such bodies as the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defence and the Inter-American Defence Board—have plainly exercised 
functions which are, in the broad sense of the word, political. 

A principal defect of this machinery of inter-American co-operation has 
been its lack of co-ordination; a principal merit is its extreme flexibility. 
The Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, for 
example, which was perhaps the most important of the newer agencies, was 
the parent of the Inter-American Development Commission. The Inter- 
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American Development Commission in turn established national affiliates 
in each of the Republics, and in 1944 a conference of these national commis- 
sions was convened in New York. Not only has the number of inter- 
American agencies rapidly increased in recent years, but their functions 
have been greatly expanded. Whereas the Union of American Republics 
was, in its early days, primarily occupied with the promotion of trade and 
arbitration, and the Pan American Union, originally known as the Com- 
mercial Bureau of the American Republics, with the collection and distri- 
bution of commercial information, the agencies of the inter-American 
system are now concerned with the broadest problems of social and eco- 
nomic policy, and concerned also with the political relations of the American 
Republics between themselves. 

There is little doubt that the absence of a formal constitution for the 
Pan American system has helped to facilitate this remarkable development. 
But there are two major reasons for the increased effectiveness of Pan 
American regional collaboration in recent years. The first is the attitude 
of the United States, and its adoption of the “‘Good Neighbour”’ policy in 
1933. It is true that the United States was already, at that time, in full 
process of retreat from its previous interventionist diplomacy in the Carib- 
bean, and that the Monroe Doctrine had been shorn of its—to the Latin 
American States—more objectionable accretions. But the ‘Good Neigh- 
bour’’ policy meant more than a mere renunciation by the United States of 
the right of intervention in the affairs of its nearer neighbours, a return to 
the policy of recognizing de facto Governments in Latin America, and the 
abandonment by the United States Government of its functions as a debt- 
collecting agency. It meant more also than careful restraint in the use of 
power, though that was important. It came to mean the deliberate culti- 
vation of the co-operation of the Latin American States in the affairs of the 
western hemisphere and their deliberate association with the United States 
in the responsibilities of power. The second reason, which might well have 
proved inoperative without the first, was the failing vigour of the League 
of Nations (of which all the Latin American States were, at one time or 
another, members), combined with that external threat to the security 
of the hemisphere which was already apparent at the time of the Lima 
Conference in 1938, and which was still clearer after the outbreak of war _ 
in Europe in 1939. 

It followed that, in marked contrast to the years between 1914 and 1918, 
it was possible for the American Republics, at the first consultative meeting 
of American Foreign Ministers at Panama in 1939, to join in a common 
policy of neutrality; to frame at their second, at Havana in 1940, a common 
policy of defence; and, at the third, at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, to travel far 
together in adopting common measures for the defeat of the Axis. Mean- 
while, new inter-American agencies bloomed like flowers in the spring, and 
the United States, which had already launched a broad programme of 
economic aid to the Latin American countries, actively assisted in the 
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mobilization of their economic resources on behalf of the war effort of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, one of the architects of the ‘‘Good Neighbour’”’ 
policy, would have us believe that at the Rio de Janeiro Conference the 
delegates were moved by a “realization that Pan Americanism had at last 
become a real, a vital and a living thing.”’ But notable as the achievements 
of the Rio de Janeiro Conference were, the Conference passed through 
stormy sessions; the crucial recommendation that all American States 
should sever diplomatic relations with the Axis was only adopted after a 
severe struggle and in a much weakened form; despite that recommendation 
it was a year before Chile broke with the Axis and two years before Argentina 
took the same action; and from the Rio de Janeiro Conference onwards the 
relations between the United States and Argentina progressively deteri- 
orated. Significantly, when, in October 1944, the Argentine Government 
formally requested that an emergency meeting of American Foreign Minis- 
ters should be held to consider Argentina’s own position and her claim that 
she had in fact fulfilled her obligations under the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference, this request was circumvented by the decision to hold instead a 
conference of the “united and associated’ American States ‘‘co-operating 
in the war effort,’’ and the Mexico City Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace which opened on February 21 and closed on March 8, 1945 was, 
in effect, a conference of the belligerent American States. On the day 
after the Conference began there remained no American State other than 
Argentina which had not become a member of the United Nations. 

The Argentine question, though a cause of deep unease to the Latin 
American States as well as to the United States, was the fourth and final 
item on the agenda of the Mexico City Conference. It was, nevertheless, 
a matter of prime concern in the minds of the delegates and, with much 
skill, an opportunity was found to pave the way for the return of Argentina 
to the Pan American fold by leaving it open to her, on implied conditions, 
to adhere to the Final Act of the Conference. When she did so, on April 
4, 1945, at least a temporary reconciliation was achieved, though since 
then the relations between Argentina and the United States have been 
embittered afresh. Restlessness and uneasiness in Latih America were 
also reflected in the debates on economic policy, with the result that the 
Economic Charter of the Americas, though couched in liberal terms, was 
less liberal in its final than in its original form. Economic affairs are 
again to be discussed at an inter-American conference due, at the time 
of writing, to meet in November 1945. But the Mexico City Conference 
was essentially a preparation for the San Francisco Conference. Its 
main purpose was to define the attitude of the American States to the 
problems of world organization and of the relationship of the inter-American 
system to such organization; and Mr. Stettinius summed up the results 
in the statement that the Conference had not only accepted the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals as the basis for the Charter of the United Nations 
Organization, but it had taken a significant step forward in creating 
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machinery for united action in the face of aggression or the threat of 
aggression from within or without the hemisphere, and had adopted meas- 
ures for re-organizing and strengthening the inter-American system, and 
for preparing it ‘‘for whatever new responsibilities’’ it might assume 
“within the world organization.” 

It was not, of course, surprising that the American Republics should, 
in the resolution of the Mexico City Conference which dealt with the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, have affirmed their “desire to make their full 
contribution, individually and by common action in and through the Inter- 
American system’’ to a “general international organization, based upon 
law, justice and equity.’ It is true that from time to time isolationist 
tendencies have appeared within the Pan American system. There are 
certain American international lawyers, for example, of whom Sr. Alejandro 
Alvarez of Chile is the leader, who subscribe to the belief that there is a 
distinctively American body of international law; and undoubtedly between 
1939 and 1941 the idea that it might be possible to isolate the Americas from 
the rest of the world had its attractions. But the events of December 1941 
destroyed the notion of hemispheric neutrality once and for all, and that of 
hemispheric economic self-sufficiency never had a much more favourable 
chance of survival. While, moreover, the Union of American Republics 
and its agencies only co-operated to a very limited degree with the 
League of Nations, all the Latin American States were, at one time or 
another, members of the League and of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and most were members of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. There was more than one occasion when Latin American loyalty 
to the League had important consequences, and though, as the authority 
of the League declined, so did Latin American interest in it, the Latin 
American States have never regarded the doctrines of Pan Americanism 
as an alternative to a wider system of political and economic security. 
One element in this situation, no doubt, was distrust of the United States, 
and that distrust is not yet eradicated. But whatever the cause, the 
principles and the machinery of international organization have always 
had a marked appeal to the Latin American States. It was notable that 
in 1942 the Preliminary Recommendation on Post War Problems of 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee strongly favoured the establish- 
ment of a general international organization, reconciling the principle of 
universality of membership with the existence of regional groups ‘‘formed 
by natural bonds of solidarity and common interests.”’ 

While, therefore, the United States was already committed to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, it was to be expected that the Latin American 
States, whose views, indeed, had already been generally made known, 
would accept them in principle. Equally, the suggestions which the 
Secretary of the Conference was required to transmit to the San Francisco 
Conference as representing the opinion of those American States not pre- 
sented at the Dumbarton Oaks conversations—such, for example, as the 
desirability of amplifying the powers of the General Assembly, and of 
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giving Latin America greater representation on the Security Council— 
reflected, in the main, well-known Latin American views, and particularly 
Latin American insistence on what is a fundamental dogma of the Pan 
American system itself, the juridical equality of States. 

Nevertheless, the American States left no doubt of their view that the 
strength of the Pan American system must itself be increased, in order that 
it might play an effective part within the universal organization; and Mr. 
Stettinius’s belief that, as a result of the decisions of the Mexico City 
Conference, “‘the inter-American system of the future’ will be ‘‘far stronger 
and more effective’ than it has ever been in the past, has much to support 
it. Not only, indeed, did the Latin American Republics express their 
preference that disputes of an inter-American character should be solved 
in accordance with inter-American methods and procedures, but the 
Conference as a whole adopted two highly significant resolutions, the Act 
of Chapultepec, and the resolution on the Reorganization, Consolidation 
and Strengthening of the Inter-American System which, together, go far 
to extend and systematize its authority. 

Hitherto there have been numerous proposals for the reformation of 
the Pan American system and for transforming it into a more formal 
structure. These proposals have invariably been shelved. Thus, the 
project of an American League of Nations has more than once appeared 
on the agenda of Pan American Conferences, but it has got little further; 
and though the Constitution of the Pan American Union in Washington 
has itself from time to time been changed, suggestions that the Union 
should be invested with political functions have always met with the reluc- 
tance, on the one hand, of the United States to limit its own freedom of 
action, and with the fear, on the part of the Latin American States, of the 
overwhelming influence of their northern neighbour. 

The decisions of the Mexico City Conference were, therefore, almost 
revolutionary. The Conference again resolved to change the Constitution 
of the Governing Board of the Union. It is, as from November 1945 to be 
composed of ad hoc delegates, who must not be the American diplomatic 
representatives in Washington. It will cease to be presided over by the 
Secretary of State of the United States, since its Chairman is now to be 
elected annually and is not to be eligible for re-election. But more than 
this, the Governing Board is now to take action ‘‘on every matter which 
affects the effective functioning of the Inter-American system and the 
solidarity and general welfare of the American Republics,’ and it is to 
“supervise the inter-American agencies which are connected with the Pan 
American Union or which shall become connected with it.’’ Nor does the 
reorganization of the inter-American system stop at this increase in the 
powers of the Governing Board. In future the International Conferences 
of American States are to meet every four years, and the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs in every non-Conference year, with powers to take decisions 
on situations and disputes of every kind “‘which may disturb the peace of 
the American Republics.’”” A new body, the Inter-American Economic 
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and Social Council, subsidiary to the Governing Board, is to take the place 
of the old Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, 
and will, while acting as the co-ordinating agency for all official inter- 
American economic and social activities, maintain liaison with the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. A further innovation is the 
proposal to form a permanent organization of the representatives of 
American General Staffs. Finally, the Governing Board is to submit to the 
Governments of the American Republics, before December 31, 1945, the 
draft of a charter for the improvement and strengthening of the inter- 
American system. In the normal course of events this charter should, no 
doubt, be laid before the Ninth International Conference of American 
States at Bogota in 1946. 

It is apparent that these proposals, some of which still await more 
precise definition, are a far-reaching attempt to recast the inter-American 
system as a whole in preparation for what is plainly envisaged as an in- 
crease rather than a decrease in its responsibilities; and if further evidence 
of this intention is required, it is supplied by the Act of Chapultepec. 

The Act of Chapultepec is, in some respects, reminiscent of President 
Wilson’s plan for “Pan Americanizing’’ the Monroe Doctrine by means of 
an inter-American pact mutually to guarantee the territorial integrity and 
political independence of the nations of the New World. Its origin, how- 
ever, may reasonably be found in the Declaration of Lima in 1938, when the 
American Republics declared ‘‘their common concern” in the event that 
“the peace, security or territorial integrity of any American Republic’ 
were threatened, and their resolve ‘‘to make effective their solidarity, 
co-ordinating their respective sovereign wills by means of the procedure of 
consultation.”” The Declaration expressly added, however, that the 
Republics would act ‘‘independently in their individual capacity.’”” Two 
years later, at Havana, in 1940, it was resolved that ‘any attempt on the 
part of a non-American State against the integrity or inviolability of the 
territory, the sovereignty or the political independence of an American 
State’”’ should be considered as an act of aggression against all. But there 
was no provision against an attack on one American State by another 
American State; there was no attempt to define an aggressor; and there was 
no agreement on applying sanctions or on what sort of sanctions should be 
imposed. 

The Act of Chapultepec went some way to supplying these deficiencies. 
For the first time it put ‘teeth’ into the inter-American system. It 
recognized that the security of the continent, and its solidarity, are equally 
affected by an act of aggression on the part of an American State as on that 
of anon-American State, and that such an act is an aggression against all. 
It took some steps to define an aggressor. It laid down the procedure that 
the American States should adopt in the face of aggression, including the 
application of economic sanctions and the use of armed force. It resolved 
that during the continuance of the World War these principles and pro- 
cedures should become effective immediately an act of aggression took 
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place; and it recommended that, after the end of the war, the Republics 
should consider their embodiment in treaty form. 

To all this there was one over-riding proviso. The “regional arrange- 
ment for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security as are appropriate for regional action” in the 
western hemisphere, and the activities and procedures taken under it, 
should be ‘‘consistent with the purpose and principles of the general inter- 
national organization, when established.” 

It is sometimes said that the Act of Chapultepec regionalizes the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine, however, is a United States doctrine, 
and it may safely be affirmed that it always will remain a United States 
doctrine, however much its principles may be buttressed by continental 
support; and, certainly in its original intention, the Act of Chapultepec was 
directed against an American, not a non-American State—Argentina. 
What is remarkable is that the Act stemmed from proposals made by Brazil, 
Colombia and Uruguay, and that this legalization of intervention, not, it is 
true, by one State but by all the American States acting together, was 
proposed by Latin American States traditionally fearful of United States 
activities in Latin America. It was the turn of the United States dele- 
gation to find itself faced with the prospect of assuming responsibilities 
which might be repudiated at home; and for this reason (as well as to avoid 
prejudicing decisions which might be taken at San Francisco) the Act was 
divided into its three parts, an emergency part relating to the period of 
world hostilities, a second part relating to the post-war period, and the final 
over-riding proviso. The treaty still remains to be drawn. That it was 
the intention of the United States to invite the other American Republics 
to the negotiation of such a treaty was announced by Mr. Stettinius during 
the San Francisco Conference, and thereafter preparations for a meeting of 
American Foreign Ministers were begun. In October, however, a renewed 
crisis in Argentine affairs led to the abandonment or postponement of the 
Conference, and, at the time of writing, it is still not clear what method 
of drafting the treaty will be adopted. In any event the treaty, if it 
conforms to the Act, will obviously engage the United States in commit- 
ments of a far-reaching kind, and it will still have to run the gauntlet of the 
United States Senate. 

What, however, the Mexico City Conference did not do was to define 
the relationship of the Pan American system, whose renovation was thus 
prepared, to the future United Nations Organization. Part III of the Act 
of Chapultepec did no more than recall the language of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals (Chapter VIII, Section C (i))! that nothing in the United 
Nations Charter “should preclude the existence of regional arrangements 
or agencies . .. provided such arrangements or agencies and their activities 
are consistent with the purposes and principles of the Organization’; and 
it might well be asked, was it to be understood that the security arrange- 


1Dumbarion Oaks Conversations on World Organization, Miscellaneous No. 4, Cmd. 6560, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1944. 
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ments contemplated in the Act operated autonomously, or were they 
subject to the prior approval of the Security Council of the United Nations? 

This was a question left to the wider stage of San Francisco; and the 
problem of the relation between regional and world organization was, 
indeed, the most acute difficulty, apart from the problem of the “veto,” 
which the delegates there faced. On the one hand, by the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, the inter-American system appeared to have been brought to its 
highest point of organization. The Act had strengthened, not weakened, 
the Monroe Doctrine; and while the United States was above all anxious 
to do nothing to impair the success and prestige of the world organization, 
the Monroe Doctrine still remained a United States Doctrine. The Latin 
American States, for their part, were plainly unwilling to contemplate the 
possibility of external intervention in the affairs of the western hemisphere, 
and they would have been happy to secure the autonomy of their own 
collective security system. On the other hand, to include within the 
Charter a formula which would give general application to provisions 
designed to meet the requirements of the inter-American system would 
obviously invite the disintegration of the universal organization into semi- 
independent regional groups. If future rivalry between possible regional 
groupings which might endanger world security was to be avoided, it was 
essential that the paramount authority of the United Nations Organization 
should be established. 

The solution found is contained in Articles 51 to 54 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, and more particularly in Article 51. The principle 
that regional arrangements may be entered into is affirmed in language 
identical with that of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Such arrangements 
must be consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations, 
and no action against aggression may be taken under regional arrangements 
(except in the case of measures or regional arrangements directed against 
enemy States) without the authorization of the Security Council. There 
is, however, a proviso, and this is contained in Article 51, which affirms 
“the inherent right of individual or collective self-defence if an armed 
attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security.” 

This language is obviously carefully chosen. Logically, it assumes 
that at a certain stage the Security Council will in fact have taken the 
necessary measures, and that at this moment States cease to be entitled 
to exercise their ‘‘inherent right’’ of collective self-defence. The Article, 
moreover, is careful to reaffirm both the authority and the obligation of the 
Security Council to maintain peace. 

There are other provisions of the Charter which, while safeguarding the 
rights of the Security Council, place upon regional arrangements, where 
they exist, the primary duty of settling disputes by peaceful means; and it 
is clearly upon the inter-American system that the first responsibility rests 
for the preservation of peace in the western hemisphere. But it is Article 
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51 which reconciles the principle of ‘‘collective self-defence,’’ embodied in 
the Act of Chapultepec, with the principle of the ultimate authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council. It will go down to history as one 
of the great compromises of the Charter. 

The term of the automatic application of the sanctions specified in the 
Act of Chapultepec, however, has now expired, and the system of inter- 
American security requires for its completion the hemispheric treaty con- 
templated in Part II of that Act. Indeed, it was the promise made by Mr. 
Stettinius on May 15, 1945, that the United States would invite the other 
American Republics in the near future to undertake the negotiation of such 
a treaty that brought the Latin American States to accept Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Taken in conjunction with the test that 
has faced the ‘‘Good Neighbour” policy over Argentina, this is the crucial 
point in the evolution of the inter-American system. Are the American 
States now to accept a voluntary limitation upon their national sovereign- 
ties? Is the conciliatory and defensive machinery recently built up to work 
automatically? Or is there still to remain that emphasis on unanimity 
which has hitherto been the price paid for the successful working of the 
Pan American Conferences? 











THE DEFENCE OF INDIA AND INDO- 
BRITISH OBLIGATIONS 


K. M. PANIKKAR 


THE future of peace in Asia, and perhaps in the whole world, depends 
on the organization of an integral relation between Great Britain and a 
free India, under which the latter is placed in a position to shoulder the 
burdens of independence and national defence and has a large share in 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace in the areas vital to her. In 
order to be capable of undertaking that responsibility India and Great 
Britain must evolve an enduring relationship by free negotiation and agree- 
ment, which will in some ways be different from the relationships now 
existing between the Mother country and the other Dominions. 

The reason for this difference will be obvious; their problems of security 
are totally different. The defence of Canada, for example, is integrated 
with that of the United States, so obviously her security problems can only 
be worked out in co-operation with the United States of America. The 
defence of Australasia is a Pacific problem and here again the United States 
of America, as the dominant naval Power in the Pacific Ocean, must share 
the responsibility with Great Britain. South Africa’s position is more 
fortunate, since she is situated far away from the seats of dynamic military 
and political power, and can therefore follow a policy of limited isolation. 
India alone, of all the units of the Commonwealth, has a major problem of 
land defence. Her situation on the mainland of Asia creates problems of 
security the magnitude and complexity of which are becoming clearer to us 
every day. No argument is required to prove that for many decades to 
come India will not be in a position to defend herself against a military 
Power organized on modern lines. Her national military strength has to be 
built up slowly and with infinite patience, by careful organization and long- 
sighted policy. It must derive from the latest scientific industry; and it 
must develop in harmony with the defence programmes of other Powers 
concerned in the security of the whole area of the Indian Ocean. 

Such organization is obviously possible only on the basis of the most 
intimate Indo-British co-operation : such co-operation is the only assumption 
on which the freedom of India can be achieved. But the question to be 
considered is how the co-operation is to be organized. Co-operation on 
such an important matter cannot be haphazard, cannot be left to improvi- 
sation unde1 the stress of political necessities. The structure of the organ- 
ization and the mechanics of its operation must be carefully worked out 
and must function as a normal relationship between the two countries, 
outside the sphere of political argument. 

If so much is accepted, it will be seen that in the matter of security 
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there are two well-defined spheres where joint effort has to be organized. 
The first may be called the defence of India, and the second the security 
of India. The defence of India, i.e., its internal organization, the structure, 
equipment and maintenance of Indian national forces (army, navy, air 
force and special forces designed for amphibian, air-borne and other 
operations) must be predominantly a matter for India. The political 
control will naturally be the responsibility of the Indian Defence Minister. 
The entire sphere of technical organization (including army education) will 
be under a Commander-in-Chief who will have supreme authority over all 
the three forces, and a combined General Staff which will work in the 
closest association with the British military authorities in the East. 

The constitution and composition of those authorities are matters of 
the greatest import. Clearly the British Command for South-East Asia 
must be such as to enable it to undertake the function of a military mission 
in India which will have as one of its main tasks, for some time at least, the 
training and direction of the Higher Command of the Indian armed forces 
and the technical co-ordination of Imperial and Indian policy. The ground 
has already been prepared for the development of such a scheme by the 
separation of the India Command from the Supreme Command in South- 
East Asia. The Indian Command under the present system can develop 
into a national defence scheme separate from the organization of security 
outside the borders of India. 

The Indian security sphere covers the entire Indian Ocean area. India’s 
interest in the security of the Persian Gulf, the integrity and stability of 
Persia and Afghanistan, the neutralization of Sinkiang and Tibet and the 
security of Burma, Siam and the Indo-Chinese coastline, apart of course 
from Malaya and Singapore, is obvious enough to all. In fact, with the 
changes in the technique of warfare India’s area of security has become well 
defined. Situated strategically in the middle of this area, with her defence 
directly affected by conditions prevailing across her borders, India must 
become the pivot of an organization meant to preserve peace in this large 
area. 

Historically this is the logical extension of the great Ring Fence Policy 
followed by the strategists of the East India Company from Hastings to 
Dalhousie. Defining this system, Warren Hastings wrote, as follows, to 
Colonel Champion: ‘‘We engaged to assist the Wazir (of Oudh) in reducing 
the Rohilla country under his dominion, that the boundary of his possession 
may be completed, by the Ganges forming a barrier. This our alliance with 
him and the necessity for maintaining this alliance...was rendered 
advantageous to the Company’s interest because the security of his pos- 
sessions in that quarter is the security of ours.” 

The history of British expansion in India may be epitomized as a 
continuous moving forward of the Ring Fence, first to the boundary of 
Oudh, then to Delhi, then to Sutlej and to the present frontier. Lord 
Curzon, who gave to the Ring Fence system its modern interpretation, was 
the theorist of the Buffer State as against the subsidiary alliance, but the 
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system is essentially the same. ‘‘National Frontiers’? was a subject to 
which Lord Curzon had given much attention and his Romanes lecture on 
Frontiers! shows clear evidence of his appreciation of the problem in terms 
of Indian security. In fact it is not too much to say that the Ring Fence 
that now surrounds India is predominantly Curzon’s handiwork. Since 
the time of Sir John Malcolm he was the one person who had a realistic 
appreciation of the importance of Persia. It was his foresight that neutra- 
lized Tibet, though he was accused by Lord Morley of running an inde- 
pendent foreign policy, as though he were the Moghul Emperor reigning at 
Delhi—a compliment rather than an accusation when one comes to think 
of it. It was also during his time that the status of Siam as a Buffer State 
was finally determined. 

The weakest link in the present system of Ring Fence has been on the 
naval side. Curiously enough Lord Curzon had no appreciation of naval 
problems as a very remarkable passage in his lecture on the Frontiers shows. 
In the result he did not attach the same importance to Socotra, Mauritius 
and Singapore as he did to Teheran, Kabul and Lhassa. The conception 
of the Indian Ocean area as the Indian security sphere was unfamiliar to 
him, and in this matter he was truly in the line of the Great Moghuls. 

The Indian Ocean area together with Afghanistan, Sinkiang and Tibet 
as the outer northern ring constitute the real security region of India. 
Geographically also this is one strategic unit, with India as its great air and 
land centre and as the base and arsenal of its naval power. From the 
central triangle of India the whole area can be controlled and defended. 
To create the political and military institutions necessary for this defence 
is the primary problem. 

A Regional Council consisting of Great Britain, India and the other units 
of the area is the first step necessary for such a scheme of defence. This 
Council would be a higher political organization charged with the planning 
of the defence of the entire region. The requirements of the area from 
every point of view, its economic development, the utilization of its natural 
resources for co-ordinated defence purposes, the organization of research 
into matters connected with security, the formulation of a general foreign 
and trade policy in so far as it may affect the military potential of the area, 
the direct administration of certain strategic centres like Singapore and 
Aden—these would be matters directly within the range of the Regional 
Council. 

The India Command should naturally provide the executive arm of the 
Council in peace-time and a large measure of executive function even in 
war-time. The Council would no doubt work out the extent of the re- 
sponsibility of each unit—of Burma, Ceylon and Malaya—and also provide 
for their association. But disparity between India and the other units of 
the area is so great that their share in the responsibility for providing the 


1The Rt. Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, Romanes Lecture, 1907, Frontiers (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1907). 
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machinery of defence will not be large. That responsibility must in the 
main be shared between Great Britain and India and, in a measure, the 
Netherlands East Indies and Australia. 

Great Britain’s share in the liability for defence must continue to be 
heavy, but it will necessarily be limited to those spheres in which she can 
act effectively even if she is threatened or attacked in Europe or is involved 
in a war with a major Power on the continent. Her share, therefore, can 
be defined as the maintenance of the security of the sea lanes and routes 
from Europe and America to the Indian Ocean; adequate naval support to 
the Indian forces for offensive and defensive operations in the area of 
combat; co-operation in the maintenance of air superiority and generally 
in affording technical assistance at the highest level as a partner in the 
defence of the area. Great Britain’s political and strategic interests in 
this area will be by no means inconsiderable, even assuming the indepen- 
dence of the units of the region. Her colonial empire in East Africa, her 
influence and authority in the Middle East, her access to the raw materials 
of the tropical East and her position in the Pacific generally, apart from the 
safety of her air route to Australia, are all mixed up with the security of the 
Indian defence area. Her trade with China and India, two of the world’s 
greatest markets, is also of primary concern to her prosperity and strength. 
Great Britain therefore has an undoubted responsibility in her own interest 
to defend this area and so, in co-operation with India in such a Regional 
Council as is proposed, she would not be undertaking a responsibility which 
she would otherwise not have had to face. 

If a Regional Council with the range of functions indicated above is set 
up, and the work of organizing the security of the region is entrusted to it, 
the main problem to be faced by such an organization may be defined as 
the creation of a high standard of technical efficiency in India itself. The 
immediate burden of self-defence will necessarily fall on India, and unless 
the interval of peace is utilized to create in India the minimum standard of 
national efficiency required for the conduct of a modern war, the whole 
scheme will fail as a result of India’s incapacity to fulfil her part of the 
burden. How is India to be provided in as short a time as possible with at 
least that minimum of technical efficiency in the wide range of her war 
potential? This is the crucial question. Its solution lies in a large scale 
technical mission parallel to the military mission suggested for the organ- 
ization of national forces. When the danger of India’s communications 
with England being cut off was actual this problem presented itself in an 
acute manner and the Grady Mission and the Eastern Supply Council 
were the improvised measures adopted to meet that situation. In planning 
the defence for the future we must start with the assumption arising from 
the developments in the technique of warfare that this communication 
may be severed. Therefore, to put India in a state of industrial and 
technical preparedness should be one of the immediate objectives of Indo- 
British co-operation. That will be possible if there is a joint technical 
mission whose business will be to create the minimum national efficiency 
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in every sphere necessary for defence. The services of this joint technical 
mission should be available also to the other units, especially in the spheres 
where they have special responsibilities allotted to them. 

The defence machinery of the Indian Ocean area would, therefore, 
consist of a Supreme Security Council of which Great Britain, India and 
the other units of the region will be members. This Council would work 
in close co-operation with the Imperial Defence Committee and the Im- 
perial General Staff in England and such other regional organizations as 
may exist within the Commonwealth. It would have technical and re- 
search organizations directly under it, in order that the latest achievements 
of science may be worked out in terms of defence potential. 

As its main executive arm, there would be the national defence forces of 
India organized under an Indian War Ministry. While ultimately the 
security of the region would be primarily the responsibility of India, this 
goal cannot be reached in our generation, and therefore effective combina- 
tion between the Powers now in the region, of whom Great Britain is mani- 
festly the chief, is necessary. Great Britain would of course maintain 
a military mission in the country charged with the task of training the 
forces to the highest level of efficiency. Great Britain would also make 
available to India the necessary naval and air bases within the region, such 
as Socotra, Mauritius, and Penang which may be agreed upon as being 
necessary for joint defence, in the same way as Indian bases necessary for 
common ends would be made available for Great Britain. Side by side 
with this there would also be established a joint technical mission the duty 
of which would be to organize the war potential of India in every field, 
industries, communications, human personnel, etc. 

Such an organization would result in a relationship between Great 
Britain and India quite different from any now subsisting between the 
Dominions and the Mother country. It is but natural that even between 
completely independent nations, the requirements of military co-operation 
should establish a different kind of relationship to that which would norm- 
ally exist between the most friendly countries. Between Great Britain 
and the Dominions the ground for such common action in the field of 
defence is very much more restricted than between Great Britain and some 
other countries, say France and Belgium. The problems of Dominion 
defence are mainly naval. Besides the two Dominions, Canada and 
Australia, which have active problems of defence, have other affiliations 
which, though not conflicting with the interests of the Commonwealth, 
take them at least in respect of defence arrangements outside the political 
organization of the Empire. 

The position of India is fundamentally different. She has not only 
very important land frontiers and a large area in the security of which she 
is vitally concerned, but she has no Power other than Great Britain with 
which she can co-operate in the defence of her interests. Of her two neigh- 
bours, China is disorganized and ineffective. So far as Russia is concerned, 
her interests in Central Asia and the organization of her power on the 
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borders of Sinkiang, Afghanistan and Persia raise for India problems of the 
greatest magnitude. No relationship of a kind similar to those that exist 
between the United States and Canada can, at least for a very considerable 
time, be established between Russia and India. India has, therefore, to 
fall back upon Great Britain for co-operation in maintaining her security. 

Consequently the relationship voluntarily created between a free India 
and Great Britain will in its structure and emphasis differ greatly from the 
relations of the Dominions and the Mother country. Apart from her 
independence under the Statute of Westminster India will have to be bound 
to Great Britain by an alliance which will in precise terms define the 
obligations of one to the other and also create the machinery and organ- 
ization necessary to give effect to the terms of the alliance. Such an alliance 
will provide the basis of anew integration which may well become the model 
for the future development of the Commonwealth. 

The Statute of Westminster has satisfactorily settled the problem of 
status and established finally the equality and independence of the units of 
the Commonwealth. Further evolution along those lines can only mean 
disruption, because independence having been achieved the further pursuit 
of that ideal must inevitably lead to the emphasis of differences rather than 
of unity. A new ideal for the Commonwealth has, therefore, to be dis- 
covered in the circumstances of the international balance of power today, 
it can only be the ideal of the closer union of equal and independent States. 
The future organization of relationship between Great Britain and India, 
conditioned as it is by the necessities of defence, will be the first and most 
important step towards the creation of a new Commonwealth, the fourth 
British Empire, meant to reconcile national and racial disharmonies and 
to establish a political order in a large area of the world, where people of 
different races and nationalities will co-operate with each other, on the 
basis of equality, for the good of the whole. 

















THE KURDISH QUESTION 


W. G. ELPHINSTON 


IN view of the number of post-war problems which demand an almost 
immediate solution if the peace of the world is not again to be endangered, 
the statesmen of the United Nations are unlikely to give high priority to 
the Kurdish problem. Nevertheless if the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter are to be applied, the Kurds have as much right as any other people 
to share in the Four Freedoms. 

At the present time one is told that in Turkey a Kurd, living as a Kurd, 
speaking his own language and following the traditions of his ancestors, 
is never entirely free from fear. In Iraq recent investigations have shown 
that unless important administrative reforms are carried out in the Kurdish 
areas, the Kurds are unlikely to enjoy freedom from want. 

The freedom which the Kurdish Nationalists most desire is freedom to 
educate their children in their own language and traditions. This they 
cannot do in Turkey; in Iraq adequate facilities are lacking, and in Persia 
it is still more difficult. The Kurdish Nationalists are not unreasonable. 
They simply desire to be allowed to live as Kurds, speak the Kurdish 
language, read and publish books and newspapers in that language and not 
to be assimilated as Arabs, Persians or Turks. 

The Kurdish National Movement in Turkey started as a revolt of the 
feudal leaders against Sultan Mahmud’s attempt in 1826 to break their 
power and instal local governors, but its growth after the Young Turk 
Revolt and the rise to power of Mustapha Kemal was due to the latter’s 
policy of assimilation. 

It was natural that a world wide upheaval, such as the second world war, 
should have encouraged Kurdish Nationalists to think that they should 
take advantage of disturbed conditions to press their claims, which had 
been recognized after the last war in Articles 62 and 64 of the abortive 
Treaty of Sévres.' Some argued that if Turkey could be brought into the 
war against the United Nations, the victory of the latter, of which the 
Kurds seemed confident even in the blackest days,? might lead to Kurdish 
independence. Nothing might have been more likely to influence the 
Turks to declare war against the Allies than a Kurdish revolt in Turkey 
which could have been attributed to British support of Kurdish ambitions. 

This danger was foreseen in 1939, when General Weygand is believed 
to have obtained a promise from the Kurdish National Leaders in Syria to 
refrain from any action that might irritate or antagonize the Turks. This 

1Treaty of ‘Peace with Turkey. ~~ at Sévres, August 10, 1920, Cmd. 964, H.M. 
Stationery Office Treaty Series No. 11 (1920). 

*On the day after Tobruk fell, June 21, 1942, the Emir Jeladet Bedi Khan visited the 


author to convey a message of confidence i in ultimate British victory and to renew the 
offer of such aid as the Kurdish nation could bring to the Allied cause. 
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promise was faithfully kept and was renewed to the British when Syria was 
occupied in 1941 by British and Free French Forces. No promise was asked 
for in return and none was given, but it is not unlikely that after having 
kept their unruly followers in check for five years during times when the 
temptation to take provocative action must often have been very strong, 
these Kurdish leaders may now hope to receive some reward for their 
restraint. 

In the East it is customary to ask for more than you expect to get, and 
in asking for an Independent Kurdistan the Kurdish leaders are perhaps 
following this old tradition. It is with a view towards enabling readers 
to form their own opinion on this interesting and complicated problem that 
the following pages have been written, 


Kurdistan, the country of the Kurds, may be described as resembling 
an arc stretching from Luristan in the South-East to Malatia in the West, 
its length being about 600 miles and its maximum width about 200 miles. 
This area is bounded in the north by a line which runs approximately 
through Erevan, Erzurum, Erzinjan, Malatia and Marash. On the south 
and west the boundary is drawn along the southern fringe of the Turkish 
foothills to the Tigris and thence through the Jebel Hamrin to the neigh- 
bourhood of Khaniqin. The eastern limit lies in Persia and, running in a 
south-easterly direction from Erevan includes the districts of Urmia 
(Rezaiah), Sauj Bulaq, Saqqiz, Sinneh and Kermanshah. South-east of 
the highroad from Khaniqin to Kermanshah live the Lakhs and Lurs, who 
are sometimes classified as Kurds. 

Sumerian inscriptions of 2000 B.c., as well as early Assyrian inscriptions 
of a thousand years later, indicate the existence of a people named Kardaka, 
Kurtie or Guti in the neighbourhood of Lake Van. These are claimed by 
some authorities to be the ancestors of the modern Kurds, but it is not until 
Grecian times that certain identification is possible. Herodotus mentions 
the inhabitants of what is now Bohtan, and Xenophon refers to the Gar- 
duchi, possibly an earlier form of the modern name. Strabo speaks of the 
country of Cordueni where Bait Kardu is located by Aramaic sources. 
The modefn form ‘‘Kurd’’ first appears in Arabic writings of the ninth 
century A.D. with the plural form ‘‘Akrad.”’ 

The valleys of Kurdistan were occupied in earliest recorded times by a 
tough and independent people who resisted attempts at invasion of their 
territory by their neighbours. Early Assyrian records indicate that there 
was a Caucasian, pre-Iranian group in this area into which, however, 
Iranian elements were penetrating by about 700 B.c. The modern Kurds 
are therefore the descendants of several ancient peoples, mainly Iranian. 
They include Caucasian strains in the north and some Semitic strains in the 
south. They are, however, bound together, by a purely Kurdish influence 
which probably derives from the original mountain tribes which have 
inhabited these regions from earliest times. 

In the seventh century A.D. Islam reached the southern fringes of the 
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Kurdish Mountains, and after they became Mohammedans leading Kurdish 
families used to try to trace their ancestry to early Arab heroes, but most 
of these claims had no foundation in fact. 

During the Omayyad and Abbasid Caliphates, Kurds were employed 
as levies in the Arab armies, although rebellions broke out constantly in 
Iranian Kurdistan. 

No Kurdish sovereign appears ever to have ruled over the whole of 
Kurdistan, but several dynasties have reigned over considerable areas. 
One of the earliest was that of Hassanawaih, who ruled from 959 to 979 a.v., 
first at Khorremabad and later at Sarmaj, south of Besitoon. The Mar- 
wanids of Diarbekir and Urfa ruled from 940 to 1096 a.p. in Western 
Kurdistan, until, after a century of almost complete independence they 
were crushed by the Seljuk Turks. The most famous Kurdish family was 
that of the Ayyubids of Tekrit and Erbil, of which Salah ed-Din, better 
known as Saladin of the Crusades, born in 1137 A.p., was the most brilliant 
member. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Kurdistan was a battle 
ground between the Turks and the Safavi dynasty of Iran. As a result 
Western Kurdistan became part of the Ottoman Empire while Eastern 
Kurdistan became part of Iran. 


Kurds in Turkey. The frontier laid down in the Treaty of 1639, 
negotiated by Sultan Murad IV of Turkey with Shah Abbas II of Iran, 
remained the boundary between the two countries until 1913. It is claimed 
that the assistance given by the Kurds to the Ottoman Army in its fight 
against the Persians secured for them a privileged and autonomous position 
within the Ottoman Empire. At all events, history tells of no serious 
trouble between the Kurds and the Turkish Government until 1826, when 
the modernizing policy of Sultan Mahmud II began to antagonize the feudal 
chiefs and led to the insurrection of 1830. 

This insurrection was led by two families. The standard of revolt was 
raised in the west by Bedr Khan of Bohtan, while in the east Mohammed 
Pasha of Rowunduz established his authority in Erbil and Mosul. The 
Turkish Government was at this time preoccupied in Syria in an effort to 
resist invasion by Egyptian troops led by Ibrahim Pasha, and the Kurdish 
leaders were left with a relatively free hand until 1845, by which time 
Bedr Khan had established a Kurdish State extending from Diarbekr to 
Siverik, Veransher Sairt, Suleimania and Sauj Bulag. The confederacy he 
formed included Nur Ullah of Hakkari and other important leaders. 
During his brief reign he struck his own coins and had his own name in- 
cluded in the Friday prayers; his rule is said to have been just and peaceful. 

In 1847, freed from their fears of Egypt, the Turks turned their attention 
towards Bedr Khan. He was defeated and exiled to Crete, but was later 
allowed to return to Damascus, where he died in 1868. But the spirit of 


revolt he aroused lived on, and there were further insurrections in 1850-51 
and 1852-53. 
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After the Crimean War the Porte adopted a more conciliatory attitude 
towards the Kurdish tribes and there was no more serious trouble until 
1880, when the Naqshabandi Sheikh Ubeidullah, chief of the Kurds in 
Shamsdinan (Neri) formed a Kurdish league, invaded Persia, seized control 
west and south of Lake Urmia and threatened Tabriz. The British and 
Russian consuls in Tabriz persuaded him to withdraw, however; his move- 
ment collapsed, and he was banished to Mecca, where he died in 1883. 

In 1891 Sultan Abdul Hamid decided to counter Russian influence, 
which was winning over several influential Kurdish chiefs, by recruiting 
regiments of irregular Kurdish cavalry. These ‘Hamidi’ regiments were 
a failure, but the experiment brought into prominence an outstanding 
Kurdish character. This was Ibrahim Pasha of Veransher, who had 
become leader of the Milli confederacy of Kurdish tribes in 1863, and had 
been able to consolidate his following by a successful conflict with the 
Shammar Arabs, whom he defeated in battle on the Zergan River. In 1891 
Ibrahim Pasha was given command of the Hamidiah cavalry in the Ver- 
ansher area with the rank of colonel. He was invited to Constantinople 
with four hundred of his mounted followers, was lavishly entertained, and 
given the title of Pasha. From this time he became a faithful supporter 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid. When the Young Turks revolted against the 
Sultan in 1908, Ibrahim Pasha marched on Damascus with 1,500 Kurdish 
horsemen and seized and held the town in the name of Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
He was eventually forced to withdraw, and was killed on his way home in 
action with the Shammar, whom the Young Turks had called out to harry 
his retreat. 

After the collapse of Sheikh Ubeidullah the idea of a League continued 
to influence a number of young Kurds, mainly the sons of good families 
who were being educated in schools in Constantinople. In 1887 one of the 
sons of Bedr Khan, named Midhat Bey, began to publish in Cairo a Kurdish 
newspaper called Kurdistan. The paper, which violently attacked Turkish 
policy towards the Kurds, was frowned upon by the Turks, and under their 
pressure it was moved first to Geneva, and later to Folkestone, where it 
was first published in 1892. This paper is said to have done much to consoli- 
date the idea of Kurdish independence and to have led to the formation of 
Kurdish committees in various European countries, in Constantinople and 
in other Turkish towns. 

In 1908, after the promulgation of the Turkish Constitution by the 
Committee of Union and Progress, the group of Kurdish notables who had 
been carrying on the Kurdish Independence Movement on foreign soil, 
obtained permission from the Young Turks to return to Constantinople. 
There they formed a Kurdish National Committee, which supported the 
Committee of Union and Progress in return for certain guarantees. Shortly 
after the revolution the Committee of Union and Progress disavowed their 
promises and tried to suppress the Kurdish movement. The two leaders, 
Amin Ali Bedr Khan and Sherif Pasha, were condemned to death but fled 
the country. An attempt at reconciliation was made in 1912 but failed, 
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and in disturbances which followed Suleiman Bedr Khan was killed by 
Turkish police in Bohtan. 

During the war of 1914-18 many Kurds served in the Turkish Army 
though it is doubtful if their support of the central government was often 
more than half-hearted. The Kurdish National Party negotiated with 
Russia and offered support to the Russians during their advance to Bitlis 
and Erzinjan in 1916 in return for Russian aid towards gaining Kurdish 
autonomy. The collapse of Russia in 1917 upset this plan, but a Kurdish 
committee, known as the Committee of Deliverance, continued to exist and 
made contact with the Allies when they entered Constantinople in 1918. 
This Committee nominated Sherif Pasha to represent them at the Peace 
Conference, and with the assistance of the British authorities despatched a 
delegation consisting of Jeladat and Kameran Bey, the sons of Amin Ali 
Bedr Khan, and Akram Bey, who was the grandson of Jamil Pasha of 
Diarbekr, to tour the Kurdish districts of Eastern Anatolia in order to 
obtain first hand evidence of Kurdish feeling there. The delegation was 
stopped by Mustapha Kemal in the neighbourhood of Diarbekr and forced 
to return before its tour was completed. 

These activities led to the inclusion of Articles 62 and 64 in the Treaty 
of Sévres, which read as fol! ws: 


ARTICLE 62 


A Commission sitting at Constantinople and composed of three members 
appointed by the British, French and Italian Governments respectively 
shall draft within six months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty a scheme of local autonomy for the predominantly Kurdish areas 


lying east of the Euphrates, south of the southern boundary of Armenia as 
it may be hereafter determined, and north of the frontier of Turkey with 
Syria and Mesopotamia. . . 


ARTICLE 64 


If within one year from the coming into force of the present Treaty the 
Kurdish peoples within the areas defined in Article 62 shall address them- 
selves to the Council of the League of Nations in such a manner as to show 
that a majority of the population of these areas desires independence from 
Turkey, and if the Council then considers that these peoples are capable of 
such independence and recommends that it should be granted to them, 
Turkey hereby agrees to execute such a recommendation, and to renounce 
all rights and title over these areas. . . 


Hopes raised by the Treaty of Sévres were frustrated by the Treaty of 
Lausanne, which contained no clauses relating to Kurdish autonomy. 
Mustapha Kemal, however, did not feel strong enough for some time, accord- 
ing to the Kurds, to risk antagonizing them, and led them to believe that as 
soon as he was firmly established he would recognize their claims to autono- 
my. But his true policy of assimilation gradually became clear, and in 
1923, after the expulsion of the Greeks from Smyrna, clashes occurred 
t ween Turkish forces and the Kurds, who now began to press their 
demands. 


7 
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In 1925 Sheikh Said of Piran, assisted by tribal elements from Syria, 
led a revolt in Eastern and Southern Turkey. Turkish reinforcements 
rushed to the area along the Aleppo-Baghdad railway and crushed the 
rebellion but not the spirit of revolt. Many Kurdish refugees from Turkey 
escaped into Syria and infused new blood and energy into the Kurdish 
Nationalist Group already there. In 1927 a meeting was held in Beirut 
at which it was decided to form a new society to be called the Khoybun 
Committee, Khoybun being the Kurdish word for independence. Jeladet 
Bedr Khan was the first president of the new society. 

The object of the new committee was stated to be that of working for 
Kurdish independence in close collaboration with the Armenians, their 
policy being directed especially towards assisting Turkish Kurdistan and 
towards avoiding any activity among the Kurds of Syria and Iraq which 
might disturb the political situation there. They aimed at coming to an 
agreement with the Persian Government for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the Kurds in Persia; they also emphasized the importance of 
friendship with the Arab peoples. 

The policy of the Armenians towards the Turks had for many years 
been similar to that of the Kurds and there had been several attempts to 
arrange co-operation between the two races. Such an attempt is said to 
have been made in 1912 in Constantinople, but to have been defeated by 
the Ottoman Government, and during the war the Turks certainly widened 
the breach between the two communities by employing Kurds to carry out 
massacres of Armenians. In 1918, however, the two communities made 
friendly contact and Sherif Pasha, the Kurdish envoy, worked in close co- 
operation with the Armenian leader Boghos Nubar Pasha at Versailles. 

In 1927 revolt began to simmer in the Mount Ararat district and out- 
breaks continued to occur for the next three years. In 1930 the Turks 
concentrated two army corps, the IV and VI, supported by adequate air 
forces, to crush the rebellion. Operations began in March 1930 and the 
Kurds, under the leadership of Ihsan Nuri Pasha, fought well. Eventually 
superiority of numbers and armament prevailed and by October 1930 
Ihsan Nuri was forced to flee to Teheran in Persia, where he still lives, in 
great poverty, and the revolt came to an end. Turkish losses were esti- 
mated at 2,000 men. 

In January 1937 a new Turkish law, published in pursuance of the 
policy of assimilation, caused considerable excitement in Dersim, an area 
which, though containing a large proportion of Kurds, had hitherto taken 
no part in the various revolts against the Turkish Government. Feeling 
ran high in Dersim, meetings were held, and a delegation of Kurds was 
despatched to the Turkish Military Governor bearing a letter of protest 
against the application of the new law. Accounts of this episode are only 
obtainable from Kurdish sources, according to which the three emissaries 
who carried the letter of protest were arrested by the Turkish Military 
Governor and executed a few days later at Elaziz. Asa reprisal the Kurds 
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stopped a convoy of Turkish police cars and kidnapped the police. The 
Dersim revolt had started. 

A considerable Turkish force was assembled and in May 1937 military 
operations against the rebels commenced. The subsequent events are 
shrouded in secrecy but it is known that operations lasted well into 1938. 
Villages are said to have been burned but the Kurds, adopting guerilla 
tactics, defied the Turkish Army in the mountains. Again little is known 
except from Kurdish sources, which maintain that despite savage massacres 
the Kurdish spirit of resistance was never really broken. 

As this has been a closed area ever since, it has not been possible to 
confirm Kurdish statements. The Minister of Interior, Jelal Bey, has 
announced in the Turkish Chamber of Deputies that the Kurdish problem 
no longer exists. The brigands, he says, have been forcefully civilized. 
That has remained the official Turkish attitude up to the present time, and 
Kurds are now referred to officially in Turkey as Mountain Turks. 


Kurds in Persia. When the progress of the war of 1914-18 led to the 
paralysis of government in Persia various Kurdish chiefs in that country 
sought to profit from the situation. 

Ismael Agha of the Shikak tribe, better known as Simko, took action 
in the area west of Lake Urmia and established his authority there from the 
summer of 1918 to 1922, during which time he devastated those regions. 
Jaafar Sultan of the Avroman Tribe assumed control in the Avroman- 
Merivan Mountains north of Halebja and maintained his independence 
until 1925. 

In 1922 Riza Khan, later to become Riza Shah, began to take effective 
action against the Kurdish leaders. Simko was forced to flee in October 
1922 and after eight years as an outlaw was persuaded in 1930 to come to 
Ushno to make formal submission. On the road he was ambushed and 
killed. Riza Shah’s subsequent policy was crude but effective. Hundreds 
of tribal leaders were deported and made to live in forced residence at 
Teheran or elsewhere. Their lands were confiscated and military strong 
points linked by roads were established at strategic positions in the Kurdish 
tribal areas. Deprived of their leaders, and suffering from the corruption 
and callous attitude of Persian officials, a sense of grievance gradually 
developed amongst the Kurds in Persia. 

When British and Russian troops entered the country in September 
1941 the Persian Army quickly dissolved and the collapse of Government 
control once more aroused the hopes of Kurdish leaders. In the Russian 
areas, from which all Persian troops had fled, the Kurds seized stores of 
arms and ammunition. The sons of their chiefs began to emerge from 
Teheran but it was a comparatively unknown man who first collected a 
group around himself and attempted to establish his own authority. This 
was Mohammed Hama Rashid, chief of an obscure sub-tribe of the Baneh 
Begzadehs, who collected a body of followers and assumed control in the 
Sardashi-Baneh-Mariwan region. 
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Despite the fact that he was a rebel and responsible for the death of the 
Persian Brigadier Amin at Saqqis, the Persian Government was powerless 
to deal with him, but instead paid him a salary and charged him with the 
security of the region. In the autumn of 1944 however he fell out with 
another Kurd, Mahmood Agha of Kani Senan, Governor on behalf of the 
Persians of Mariwan. The latter obtained Persian support and with two 
Persian columns supported by light tanks he drove Hama Rashid across 
the border into Iraq. The Persian Army again controls the Southern 
Kurdish border, more as a result of the lack of cohesion and rivalry amongst 
the Kurds than of the prowess of its troops. 

In the north, Kurdish eyes are turned towards Russia. When the 
Russians entered Persia in 1941 hopes were aroused that they might assist 
the Kurdish Independence Movement, but their very correct behaviour 
quickly gave the Kurds to understand that any such hopes were vain. 
Recently there have been rumours of Russian propaganda amongst the 
Persian Kurds but persons most qualified to judge affirm that these rumours 
are without foundation. 


Kurds in Iraq. In 1909 the Turks had suppressed a Kurdish revolt in 
Suleimania led by Sheikh Said. His son Sheikh Mahmud welcomed the 
British Forces which reached Kirkuk in 1918, and he was appointed 
governor of Southern Kurdistan. His personal ambitions, however, led 
him into conflict with the British in 1919, and in a battle on the road 
between Kirkuk and Suleimania he was wounded and taken prisoner. At 
first deported to Ceylon, he was later brought back, and was made Governor 
again in 1922. From 1924 till 1932 he was continually in revolt, and 
military operations carried out against him served as admirable training 
for the Assyrian levies and the young Iraq Army. At last in 1932 combined 
military and British Air Force action brought him to terms and after a 
spell of forced residence in Baghdad he is now permitted to live in his own 
village. 

During the Rashid Ali Revolt of 1941 the Kurds held themselves aloof. 
Sheikh Mahmud left Baghdad, where he was then in forced residence, and 
went to Suleimania, where he is said to have intended to rise with his 
followers against the rebel Government. He hoped to obtain the collabo- 
ration of the Pijdhar Aghas, but they were suspicious of Sheikh Mahmud’s 
personal ambitions and held back. The collapse of the rebellion and the 
arrival of British troops in Baghdad made any action of the Kurds on behalf 
of the Regent unnecessary. 

In 1932 the Iraq Army had undertaken operations against the confeder- 
acy of Kurdish tribes in the Barzan-Barnadost area which under the leader- 
ship of Sheikh Ahmed of Barzan was in arrears with the payment of taxes. 
At first hostilities went very much in favour of the Kurds, and the Iraq 
Army column seemed in danger of annihilation when it was rescued from 
its precarious position by British aircraft of the Royal Air Force. Asa 
result of joint pressure by the Royal Air Force and by Iraq ground forces, 
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Sheikh Ahmed submitted and with his brother, the Mullah Mustapha, and 
other members of his family, was placed in forced residence at Suleimania. 
On the entry of Iraq to the League of Nations in 1932 the Iraq Govern- 
ment made a declaration to the Council of the League which included 
certain stipulations in regard to the Kurds and other minorities in Iraq. 
These included undertakings that in the predominantly Kurdish gadhas 
of Mosul, Erbil, Kirkuk and Suleimania, Kurdish should be recognized as 
an official language together with Arabic, and that officials appointed to 
these gadhas should be Kurds or Kurdish-speaking. During the years 
between 1932 and the outbreak of the second world war these undertakings 
were fulfilled, but the general administration of Kurdish districts was so 
neglected that there was much dissatisfaction, especially in regard to the 
maintenance of roads, health services and schools, all of which compared 
unfavourably with those in gadhas which were predominantly Arab. 

The development of natural resources in Kurdish districts had also been 
neglected and there were serious complaints concerning the working of the 
tobacco monopoly which was said to neglect the interests of Kurdish 
tobacco cultivators. The discontent caused by these grievances was aug- 
mented in 1943 by famine conditions in these same areas as a result of 
maladministration and bad distribution of supplies at a time when Iraq 
had in fact an exportable surplus of grain. 

Alarmed by the stories of his peoples’ sufferings and exasperated by the 
treatment he and his brother Sheikh Ahmed were receiving from the Iraq 
Government, the Mullah Mustapha broke arrest and escaped to his own 
tribal area. Once back in his own tribe he submitted an appeal to the 
Iraq Government, but while negotiations were still taking place fighting 
broke out between the Iraq police and the followers of the Mullah. 

A punitive expedition sent by the Iraq Army was unable to make any 
headway against the tribesmen. In the spring of 1944 a truce was arranged, 
by the terms of which the Mullah was pardoned. Sheikh Ahmed and his 
followers, still in exile, were released and a promise was given that addi- 
tional supplies would be made available for the Kurdish areas. Although 
some supplies were delivered the situation remained very unsatisfactory, 
and further risings have since been reported in the Barzan region. 

The Kurds in Iraq admit that their position compares very favourably 
with that of the Kurds in Turkey or Persia, but they attribute this to 
British influence and greatly distrust the Arab majority in the Iraq Govern- 
ment in whose future policy towards them they have little confidence. 

Kurdish Nationalist feeling in Iraq as distinct from the personal 
ambitions of men like Sheikh Mahmid, has centred round a group of moder- 
ate Kurdish leaders in Baghdad such as Amin Zaki, a well-educated Kurd 
and author of several books. Among other intellectual Kurds who take 
an interest in the movement while remaining loyal citizens to the Iraq 
State are such men as Jamal Baban and Daoud Pasha, recently Iraqi 
Ambassador in London. If the moderate leaders of Iraq opinion will deal 
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with these men in a liberal spirit, there is real hope of a satisfactory solution 
of the Kurdish problem in Iraq. 


Kurds in Syria, That there are any Kurds in Syria is almost entirely 
due to the arbitrary decision contained in the Franklin-Bouillon Agreement 
between France and Turkey in September 1921, which made the Aleppo- 
Baghdad railway the frontier between Turkey and Syria eastwards from 
Tchobane Bay. This arrangement was confirmed by the Ankara Agree- 
ment of 1929. As a result of this Agreement the southern extremities of 
the territory inhabited by several Kurdish tribes lay within the Syrian 
boundary, while the larger portion of the tribe in many cases remained in 
Turkey. In addition to this group of divided tribes there is a group of 
Kurds in the Karadagh Mountains north of Aleppo which migrated there 
from Eastern Anatolia three hundred years ago. There is also a colony of 
about 20,000 Kurds in the Damascus suburb of Salahie, so named after the 
Kurdish hero Salah ed-Din Ayyubi whose tomb lies close to the great 
Omayyad mosque. 

Soon after the establishment of the French Mandate in Syria that 
country became a favourite refuge for Kurdish refugees escaping from 
Turkey and, since the formation of the Khoybun Committee in 1927, 
Syria has been the centre of Kurdish nationalism. The Arab Unity Move- 
ment and the withdrawal of French influence from the Levant States has 
aroused little enthusiasm amongst the Kurdish émigrés, but the indigenous 
Kurd, though willing to take advantage of local disturbances to score off 
his Arab neighbours, realizes that they are likely to remain his neighbours 
and is prepared to adapt himself to the new situation. 

The Kurdish deputies to the National Assembly seem to take their 
duties seriously and members of several Arabicized Kurdish families, the 
Berazi among others, have held important Government posts. Husni 
Berazi, for example, has recently been Prime Minister, while another, 
Muhsin Berazi of the same family, now holds an important post in the 
control of the ‘‘Interets Communes.”’ Another Kurd, Khaled Baghdash, 
is the leader of the Syrian Communist Party. 


Kurds in Russia. Russian influence has always been strong with the 
Kurds. At the end of the nineteenth century the Russian Government 
was generous with presents of money, which won the allegiance of many 
Kurdish chiefs. In 1876 Kurdish contingents fought alongside Russian 
troops in the battles of Alexandropol, Karsand Ardahan. Russian agents 
were active in the neighbourhood of Lake Urmia and elsewhere in Persian 
Kurdistan during the early years of the first world war and are said to have 
won over several Kurdish leaders, including Simko and Sayyid Taha of 
Nuri, to the Czarist cause. 

After the Treaty of Lausanne some 20,000 Kurds were living as Russian 
subjects in the Soviet Republic of Armenia. In accordance with their 
political technique of cultural autonomy, the Soviet Government en- 
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couraged this tiny group to develop a real national unity. The Kurdish 
language was used for instruction in primary and secondary schools, and a 
Kurdish College was opened; a weekly journal in Kurdish was published, 
and the study and revival of Kurdish folklore was encouraged. The 
Russians in fact developed in this fertile Kurdish soil a nucleus of Kurdish 
nationalism, the influence of which extended across Eastern Anatolia and 
into the Syrian Jezirah. Turkish reactions were frequent and strong but 
no serious official protest appears to have been made and the Russians 
continued their policy. 

In 1941 with the entry of Russian forces into Persia many rumours were 
current and some activity was reported which indicated a desire on their 
part to win over the Kurds in Persia, who hoped to obtain local autonomy 
under Russian influence. Later there was a reversal of this policy and the 
Russian attitude has since been strictly correct, supporting the authority 
of the central Persian Government. 

It is most difficult to foresee what Russian post-war policy may be, but 
there are indications that the Soviet Government may seek an adjustment 
of their frontier with Turkey which would result in large areas, predomi- 
nantly Kurdish in population, passing to Russia. In addition there have 
been rumours among the Armenians in Syria that the Russians intend to 
create an independent Armenia stretching from the Caucasus to the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Van, to which the majority of the Armenians in Syria 
hope to migrate. 

The demands of Russia for Kars, Ardahan and Artvin which were 
recently reported in the press! and later discussed at the Potsdam Con- 
ference may indicate that these rumours deserve more credence than has 
been given them in the past. Any such transfer of territory is bound to 
encourage Kurdish hopes of ultimate freedom from Turkish rule and the 
establishment of some form of local autonomy. Kurdish feudal chiefs are 
somewhat apprehensive of the spread of communist doctrine amongst their 
tribesmen, but if the Turkish Government persist in their policy of assimi- 
lation the bulk of the Kurds now under Ottoman rule might welcome a 
change that would lead to their inclusion as a Republic in the Soviet Union, 
whether it were predominantly Kurdish or partly Kurdish and partly 
Armenian in character. 


The political future of the Kurds will depend on many factors. No 
matter how much the Turks may deny the existence of the Kurdish problem 
and refer to their Kurdish subjects as Mountain Turks, a Kurdish National 
Independence Movement does exist. The National Movement is at present 
centred in the Khoybun Committee in Syria and a group of influential 
émigrés who, though they do not belong to the Committee, are in very close 
contact with it. It is mainly concerned with the Kurdish National Move- 
ment in Turkey, but there is probably more contact between them and the 
Kurdish National leaders in Iraq and Persia than is generally believed. 


1The Times, June 28, 1945 and July 3, 1945. 
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The chief obstacle to Kurdish national independence lies in the inability 
of the Kurds to unite among themselves. Article 62 of the Treaty of Sévres 
was qualified by the terms of Article 64, which laid down that independence 
should only be granted if the Council of the League of Nations was con- 
vinced that the Kurds were capable of such independence. So far there 
has been little if any evidence to show that they are, or will in any measur- 
able period of time, be capable of forming a united independent nation. 

They are a brave, likable people capable of great sacrifices but lacking 
in cohesion. They consist and have always consisted of tribal groups 
owing allegiance to their individual chiefs, ready to unite against a common 
enemy but jealous of any interference in their own affairs by chiefs of 
another tribe. 

Recently there have been signs that modern developments, education, 
etc., are weakening the authority of the tribal leaders. The tribesmen 
realize that modern education, modern health services and modern means 
of intercommunication demand an organization beyond the means and 
scope of tribal authority. But there is little indication that this weakening 
of tribal leadership will lead to more cohesion among the Kurds as a race. 
They still tend towards local interests, and merely exchange reliance on a 
local chief for reliance on a local official who they hope will be a Kurd or 
will in any case understand and speak Kurdish. 

The fact that there is no immediate prospect of establishing an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan is, however, no reason for dismissing the Kurdish 
problem as unworthy of further consideration. The Kurds are an ethnic 
racial group who probably total something over three million; the Khoybun 
claim a total of nearly eight million. Accurate figures are difficult to obtain, 
but the following approximate distribution of the Kurds errs if anything 
towards an underestimate: in Turkey 1,500,000; in Persia 500,000; in Iraq 
800,000; in Syria 250,000, and in Russia 20,000. 

Although they now ask for an independent Kurdistan, the Khoybun 
Committee and the Kurds they represent would probably be well content 
if they could ensure that Kurds in Turkey, Persia, Iraq and Syria were 
allowed to live as Kurds, speak Kurdish, use Kurdish as the official language 
in their primary schools and publish books and newspapers in Kurdish. 
If such a guarantee were obtained for them at some future international 
conference, it might still be difficult to carry out if local governments 
should desire to evade it. In Iraq such promises were given and have been 
kept, but the Kurdish problem there has not yet been solved. 

One solution which has been suggested is that Kurds should treat the 
countries in which they live as the Scots have treated England—by co- 
operating in the Government and other activities and, by their own natural 
abilities and the strength of their racial characteristics establish their right- 
ful position in the country. There are signs that this can be done in Syria; 
might it not succeed also in Turkey, Persia and Iraq? 

The Kurds, who have watched the growth of Arab and Turanian 
nationalism, are inclined, however, to be cynical regarding their chance of 
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obtaining what they would consider a fair deal if matters are left to take 
care of themselves. For this reason they still press for some form, if not 
of autonomy, at least of recognized privilege that will guarantee their 
right to avoid assimilation into other national groups. Prospects of such a 
solution are apparent in Iraq and Syria, while in Soviet Armenia the Kurds 
have enjoyed all the facilities for national development which they desire. 

The Kurds in these countries, however, represent a very small pro- 
portion of their total numbers, half at least of whom live in Turkey. It is 
there that the Kurdish problem first arose and it is there that its solution 
is most difficult now. Like all minority problems it will -equire tactful 
handling, and any outside interference may well do more harm than good. 
A more conciliatory and accommodating spirit is perhaps necessary on the 
part of the Kurds themselves. A satisfactory solution will probably de- 
pend on the development of a more liberal spirit in Turkish politics, of 
which there are already signs in other directions. Is it too much to hope 
that the high ideals aiming at justice, human liberty and national inde- 
pendence of which we have seen glimpses during the San Francisco Con- 
ference, may be realized in the settlement of the Kurdish problem, and that 
the Turkish Government may themselves apply the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to their Kurdish subjects, even though the latter maintain their 
right to preserve their own racial character and traditions? 

History shows that Kurdish troubles have usually arisen from an 
attempt to deprive this people, strongly attached to their own traditions, 
of their cultural and tribal autonomy. On the other hand it is doubtful 
whether a centralized autonomy would provide a practical solution. A 
liberal policy that can bring the Kurds to regard membership of the States 
of Turkey, Persia, Iraq and Syria as not incompatible with loyalty to their 
own traditions seems to be the only policy that is likely to succeed, for if 
there is any conclusive lesson to be learnt from Kurdish history, it is that 
assimilation is improbable. 








INTERNATIONAL CASE LAW' 


F. A. MANN 


It is one of the peculiar properties of international law that it is de- 
pendent on the evolution of internationally accepted practices and doctrines. 
Whether or not the attitude of a particular State conforms to the maxims 
of international law is determined by the reaction of other members of the 
family of nations. It follows that, to an infinitely greater extent than any 
others, international lawyers require information on what is happening 
outside the frontiers of their own countries; comparative material is one 
of their essential tools. 

Many years ago this situation led to the publication of collective works 
dealing with diplomatic practice, treaties and so forth. These made some 
of the sources of international law readily accessible to its students; the 
Nouveau Recueil Général de Traités, founded as Grand Recueil by Martens, 
is perhaps the most comprehensive and venerable publication of this type. 
But the pre-eminent source of international law, viz., cases decided by 
international and municipal tribunals, was sadly neglected. It is true that 
such periodicals as the American Journal of International Law, the Journal 
du Droit International, the Rivista di Diritto Internazionale and others 
reported cases; yet they did not even aim at completeness and the result was 
that there did not exist any publication, either in the English or any other 
language, which approximated to anything in the nature of such law reports 
as abound in all countries for reporting cases decided by their own municipal 
courts. 

It was this gap which was filled when sixteen years ago the Annual 
Digest of Public International Law Cases commenced to appear. The 
tenth volume, containing cases decided in 1941 and 1942, came to hand 
a short while ago and its publication affords a welcome opportunity of 
reviewing an achievement which has done so much to promote the rule of 
law in international affairs and which is undoubtedly qualified to‘«play an 
increasingly important role in the future. 

International lawyers in all countries of the world will regard it as their 
first duty to congratulate and thank the editors and their collaborators, 
publishers and supporters. With the exception of four volumes the editor- 
ship of which he shared partly with Sir John Fischer Williams, partly with 
Sir Arnold D. McNair, Professor Lauterpacht has borne the brunt of the 
labour and responsibility involved in editing the work, and it is to him, in 
the first place, that readers will wish to pay tribute. The difficulties of 
organization, of developing and maintaining uniformity of selection and 
lay-out, of translating and seeing the proofs through the press must be 


1H. Lauterpacht. Annual Digest and Reports of Public International Law Cases. 
Years 1941-1942. 1945. (London: Butterworth. 9! x 6. xxxvi +651 pp. 55s.) 
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enormous, where decisions written in many different languages and dis- 
closing a variety of habit, style and methodology are concerned. Yet the 
finished work is so polished that it requires an effort on the part of the reader 
to remember how much patience, perseverance and perspicuity must have 
gone into each volume. Throughout the editors have enjoyed the assis- 
tance not only of a distinguished Advisory Committee, but also of contribu- 
tors in many countries who have acted as local reporters and deserve to be 
mentioned, albeit in so global a fashion. The publication could never have 
been undertaken had it not, from its inception, enjoyed the active support 
of the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and, 
up to the sixth volume, of the Department of International Studies of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science. Nor would it be right 
to disregard the contribution made by the publishers, namely Longmans, 
Green and Company Limited, up to the fifth volume and, thereafter, 
Butterworth and Company (Publishers) Limited. All these persons deserve 
our gratitude. 

From the beginning it was the object of its founders that the work 
should develop into International Law Reports proper. At first this seemed 
too ambitious an aim, and the original title, therefore, was merely Annual 
Digest of Public International Law Cases. It was only in 1940 that sufficient 
groundwork had been done to enable the editor to change the title to 
Annual Digest and Reports, thus indicating that the Digest was replaced by 
full or abridged reports, suitably edited and annotated, and that, accord- 
ingly, the work ‘‘is no longer an index to sources, but its contents form a 
primary source of decisions.”” The tenth volume continues this policy of 
reproducing complete law reports, and one can only hope that this develop- 
ment will become more and more pronounced until one day, perhaps, 
International Law Reports, appearing in instalments rather than in a single 
volume, will be substituted for the Digest. On the other hand, however, 
this policy need not, possibly, be carried so far as to include reports of 
decisions of inferior courts even where the decision of the appellate tribunal 
is reported in full. 

While the war has not interfered too much with the carrying into effect 
of the founders’ original objects, it has almost inevitably prejudiced the 
normal development of the work in other respects. The gravest loss 
occurred during that unforgettable night at the end of 1940 when almost 
the entire stock of the Digest covering the years 1919 to 1930 was destroyed 
by fire; it is satisfactory to learn that the editor hopes to have these volumes 
reprinted in due course. Moreover, for some time it has been intended to 
publish a companion volume which will report cases previously omitted 
and include a cumulative Index and cumulative Tables of Cases for the 
entire period from 1919 to 1942; the publication of this volume has been 
held up, but it may be hoped that the necessary arrangements will soon be 
completed. Finally, it followed from the nature of things that some 
change occurred in the type of cases reported in the last volumes. Since 
the outbreak of war decisions of international tribunals have almost entirely 
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ceased and decisions rendered by courts in enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries have become obtainable in this country only in exceptional cases. 
It is a sad commentary on the events of the period that the tenth volume 
(1941-1942) does not contain a single case from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway or the Balkan countries. 

Yet the quality of that latest volume is on the same level as that of its 
predecessors. It contains reports of cases from twenty-one countries. By 
far the largest section is that of the United States of America with 118 cases; 
twenty-three cases from the British Empire, twenty-two from Argentina 
and twenty-one from this country are reported. There are seven from 
Italy, five from Switzerland and three each from Spain, Mexico and 
Germany. Portugal, Cuba and Venezuela are each represented by two 
cases, while Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Sweden and 
the Military Courts of Poland and Czechoslovakia have each contributed 
one case. 

It is not easy to select any cases to which special attention should be 
drawn. A decision of particular interest, however, seems to be the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine in Miller v. Ferrocarril del 
Pacifico de Nicaragua (Case No. 51). The plaintiff’s attorneys-at-law 
claimed payment of fees due to them from the defendants, a Maine corpo- 
ration; the action was dismissed on the ground that the corporation was, 
and had been recognized by the Secretary of State as an instrumentality of 
the Government of Nicaragua. The present reviewer cannot help feeling 
that the potential effects of such a theory are a little dangerous. (Inci- 
dentally, the reader of this decision and of many others would be greatly 
assisted, if precedents referred to by the Court and reported in the Annual 
Digest were supplied with cross-references to such reports.) Drewry v. 
Onassis (Case No. 149) decided by the Supreme Court of New York 
(Appellate Division) is a remarkable epilogue to a decision of the English 
Courts rendered in a dispute between the same parties (see 71 LI.L.R. 179). 
Case No. 31 is the report of a decision of the Czechoslovak Military Court 
of Appeal in London and raises an interesting point. A Czechoslovak 
officer was accused of the crime of extortion committed in June 1940 in 
France. Since the Allied Forces Act from which the Court derived its 
jurisdiction came into force only on August 22, 1940, the Court held that 
no conviction was possible; it attached great weight to the views of the 
Foreign Office which had stated in a Note that in its opinion the Act had 
no retrospective effect. The decision of the Swiss Federal Tribunal in 
Kaempfer v. Public Prosecutor of Zurich (Case No. 2) deals with a narrow 
point of Swiss law, but is noteworthy because it throws light on one of the 
many offensive aspects of Nazi policy. A German Company was involved 
in investigations initiated by the German authorities with a view to ascer- 
taining whether a breach of the German currency regulations had been 
committed. The German Government instructed a German firm of 
Chartered Accountants to inspect the books of the company and to make a 
report. In the course of his duties the accountant proceeded to Switzerland 
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to inspect the books of two Swiss subsidiary companies. He was convicted 
for having carried out prohibited governmental activities on behalf of a 
foreign State. 

On the whole it appears that the cases reported in this volume to a large 
extent bear upon problems relating to immunity and problems arising out 
of the war. It is a consequence of the war that all the decisions with the 
exception of three were rendered by municipal courts. Thus Case No. 132 
is a decision of the Administrative Tribunal of the League of Nations which 
deals with the question of whether an official of the League whose salary was 
payable in Swiss francs was entitled to be paid at the pre-devaluation rate. 
The Tribunal’s answer was in the negative; the decision involves a re- 
affirmation of the principle of nominalism. There is also a report of the 
decision of MM. Lanschot, Raestad and Mondrup in the matter of the 
suspension of the operations of the French Company Radio-Orient in Egypt 
(Case No. 183); the narrow point in issue arose out of the Madrid Tele- 
communications Convention of 1932 and is of little general interest. Finally, 
in Breitung v. United States (Case No. 174) M. Groner as Arbitrator was 
concerned with a problem of prize law, viz., whether the British authorities 
were justified in 1915 in detaining the Seguranca, an American vessel, 
suspected of carrying cargo of German ownership and destination. 

These few observations will suffice to satisfy the reader that the material 
published in the tenth volume of the Annual Digest is no less interesting 
and valuable than that contained in any of its predecessors. In the Preface 
to the Annual Digest 1925-26 the Editors remarked that ‘‘the work . . . was 
prompted by the suspicion that there is more international law already in 
existence and daily accumulating ‘than this world dreams of,’ and by the 
conviction that it is more international law that this world wants. As the 
work has progressed that suspicion has ripened into a certainty.” The 
tenth volume confirms this diagnosis to the fullest extent and provides a 
suitable occasion for repeating what has been said so often and by so many 
authoritative voices, namely that the Annual Digest is an undertaking of 
outstanding importance for the development of international law, that it 
satisfies essential requirements of students and practitioners alike and de- 
serves their unqualified support. 

In the Preface to the tenth volume its indefatigable editor expresses his 
hope ‘‘that, with the help of some public-spirited benefactor, it may be 
possible to cover in the same way the entire modern period of international 
law from, say, 1794—this being the year in which the Jay Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States and its provisions for the establishment 
of mixed commissions heralded the beginning of the judicial settlement of 
international ... disputes. The compilation of a corpus juris gentium of 
these dimensions would require prolonged labour extending over a period of 
years. It is an undertaking which I believe to be an object worthy of 
further thought and effort.’”? 


‘Lauterpacht, Annual Digest 1925-26, p. ix. 
*Lauterpacht, Annual Digest and Reports 1941-42, p. x. 
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This is indeed a suggestion which will evoke enthusiasm all over the 
world of learning and research and to which publicity should be given. It 
can only be hoped that it will reach the eyes of a patron who is capable 
and willing to put so gigantic an undertaking into operation, and of thus pay- 
ing well justified tribute to the enterprising spirit which has animated 
those responsible for the Annual Digest. 
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Mewmorrs. By The Right Honourable Viscount Samuel, P.C., G.C.B.,G.B.E. 1945. 
(London: Cresset Press. 834” X 514”. viii + 304 pp. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE is something in our climate which seems to breed elder statesmen. More 

specifically it is perhaps the climate of Westminster; at any rate all of us can think 

of politicians—Herbert Samuel was certainly not of their number—who after dull 
and even somewhat mediocre political careers have evolved into statesmen. ‘‘Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers,” and while mere knowledge is no guarantee of judg- 
ment, knowledge and character together may almost be relied upon to produce it. 

In our Parliamentary history there has never been wanting a succession of persons 
who, from public spirit more than from ambition, have scorned the delights of idleness, 
of cultivated leisure, or of gainful enterprise which were their hereditary right, and 
devoted themselves to the service of the people. It may have seemed at times that 
a change in social habits, and even more in the distribution of wealth, would dry up 
the stream, but the career of Viscount Samuel proves that the changes of the nine- 
teenth century, only less revolutionary than those of the twentieth promise to be, did 
not have so regrettable a result. 

That the subject of this review should have become an elder statesman by the 
efflux of time can be in no way surprising, for his public life has always been touched 
with distinction. As pro-Consul, Cabinet Minister, Party Leader, and thinker, he 
has made his mark in more than one field; he has touched no political problem without 
shedding some illumination upon it. In the circumstances his memoirs could not 
but be interesting, and one reader at least has found them engrossing. No one who 
knows Lord Samuel will look for indiscretions—the sentence recording that on a 
variety of subjects, including the Hoare-Laval Agreement, ‘‘Mr. Roosevelt talked 
with a freedom and frankness which preclude quotation” is characteristic; but most 
will find something that is news in the political history of our times, and much more 
which illuminates facts and episodes which are within general knowledge. The 
chapters on Palestine and the eternally recurring coal problem, both subjects on 
which Lord Samuel is entitled tc speak with authority, are obviously of very imme- 
diate interest. 

If there is one complaint to make it is that the author of these memoirs gives the 
impression that, like the poet Gray, he never speaks out; they reflect a kind of Roman 
austerity and of aloofness, almost of coldness, the unreality of which is betrayed by 
an occasional passage such as the description of a service in the old synagogue in 
Jerusalem, and the loving and moving picture of Edward Grey, ‘‘one of the noblest 
figures of our time.”’ Incidentally there are other pen portraits which will hold the 
reader, who may reflect that perhaps no other public man could so fairly have done 
justice both to Asquith and Lloyd George. 

The interval between writing and publication is responsible for the admixture 
in one passage of unintended with deliberate humour, or of prophecy gone awry: 
“During the years that he was a leading member of a Liberal Cabinet, Churchill 
spoke the language of Liberalism with correctness—perhaps with the careful articu- 
lation and the slight accent with which one may speak a language learnt a little late 
in life. It was not surprising when, after the Liberal era had drawn to a close, he 
should gradually gravitate back to his original allegiance; but his Liberal experience 
left him with a certain detachment, and he has never since been active in party 
polemics” (p. 91). 


ANDREW McFADYEAN 
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THE Dawn oF LIBERATION. War Speeches by The Right Honourable Winston S. 
Churchill, C.H., M.P. 1944. Compiled by Charles Eade. 1945. (London: 
Cassell. 834” X 5%”. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the fifth volume of the Prime Minister’s war speeches; and, as everyone 
knows, Mr. Churchill’s words are no mere passing sound that echoes and is forgotten— 
they are events in themselves. They both make and record history. This book 
contains his principal speeches in the House of Commons, at the microphone, in the 
Albert Hall, in Quebec, Paris and Moscow; at Harrow and in Downing Street; all of 
them in 1944, ranging from Basic English to the V2 Rocket, and from the death of 
Princess Beatrice to the Future of Poland. Even if they do not rise to the height of 
“their finest hour,” they are (or some of them at least) in the authentic succession of 
their author’s pronouncements on public policy, and they provide a characteristic 
commentary on the year which Mr. Churchill himself foretold at its beginning as ‘‘a 
time for preparation, effort and resolve.” 

There was a time, in more leisurely but not more spacious days, when Mr. 
Churchill spent great effort on the preparation of his speeches, fashioning them in a 
kind of concentrated conceiving during which no one dared approach or disturb him. 
It is on record that when he went north to fight his bye-election in Dundee in 1908 
he left in the hands of the Editor of the Times verbatim copies of the series of great 
speeches which were afterwards published as Liberalism and the Social Problem. 
Night after night he delivered them from memory; a feat which he could hardly 
repeat in the stress of war. But, whether memorized or not, whether written out 
beforehand or not, the signal note is always struck, and in this volume the reader 
cannot fail to hear its sound. 

A. F. WHYTE 


PORTRAIT OF CHURCHILL. By Guy Eden. Foreword by The Right Honourable 
Brendan Bracken, M.P. 1945. (London, New York, Sydney, Melbourne: 
Hutchinson. 734” x 5’. 144pp. Illus. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis ‘‘portrait’’ of Winston Churchill pictures him only during the period of the 
second world war. It is a series of anecdotes, like the scenes of a sparkling revue with 
the spotlight always turned on to the principal star of the company. Many of the 
sketches, which are here presented to the audience, were played behind the scenes of 
politics and therefore have a special interest when shown to the public. Limelight 
cannot be subtle: it obscures the more delicate details of a face. The hard lights and 
deep shadows give an impression of the actor on the stage, but make it difficult to 
appraise the man. As the author says in his preface, a lot has had to be left out, a lot 
perhaps that would be necessary for the production of a complete portrait; but what 
has been put in gives a readable sketch of Great Britain’s leader in war. It is an 
amazing story of energy, judgment, and the acceptance of immense responsibilities. 
Its highly colloquial style makes it easy to read and emphasizes the author’s warning 
that it is not a serious biography. 


R. A. Frost 


To THE COUNSELLORS OF PEACE. Recommendations of the American Jewish Com- 

mittee. 1945. (New York: The American Jewish Committee. 101%” x 734”. 

xi + 110 pp. n.p.) 

Tue American Jewish Committee is a body which, in general outlook, corresponds 
to the Anglo-Jewish Association. Its Recommendations are mostly non-controversial, 
and moderately and carefully expressed. Their value is much enhanced by 100 pages 
of ‘“‘Discussion” in which are to be found excellent summaries of the problems involved 
and the present situation. Those on Repatriation, Migration and Statelessness are 
especially useful. 


i1London, 1909. 
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The Committee believes that the United Nations Conference should ‘formulate 
an International Bill of Rights embodying the principles of human rights, fundamental 
freedoms, religious liberty and racial equality, and a course of procedure for the 
implementation and enforcement of the Bill’ (p. 1). But it also asks specifically for 
a declaration against “public or organized incitement against religious, ethnic and 
racial groups” (p. 1). On Indemnification, after asking for the maximum possible 
restoration of property, individual or communal, it proposes that the proceeds of 
property escheating to the State for want of proper claimants, should be assigned to 
local Jewish Communities for reconstruction and relief. It believes that reparations, 
where given, ‘‘may take the form of furnishing appropriate means adequate to faci- 
litate . . . resettlement” (p. 2). While naturally desiring that the right of Repatriation 
should be balanced by permission to refuse it by those who desire to do so, it adds 
that those who wish should be allowed to stay ‘‘even, in so far as practicable, in neutral 
countries which have served as their temporary haven of refuge” (p. 3). On Migration 
it proposes a Commission of the Economic and Social Council of the new World 
Organization and, in the meantime, “‘liberal provisions . . . to individuals and groups 
that have suffered particular hardship’’ (p. 4). 

The Committee does not ask for the immediate establishment of a Jewish Com- 
monwealth in Palestine, but for the abrogation of the White Paper, and the gradual 
evolution of self-government, and supports this with a useful summary of the various 
proposals made, and actions taken in American politics in the past. 

On Statelessness it proposes an International Commission to ‘‘issue suitable 
documents of identity and passports, which should be recognized as valid by all 
nations” (p. 89), and secure for stateless persons ‘“‘the same rights as those generally 
enjoyed by aliens’’ (p. 89) in the country in question. 

J. W. ParKEs 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. Anti-Semitism. By The Reverend Dr. James Parkes. 
1945. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex. New York: Penguin Books. 7” x 4%”. 
149 pp. Biblio. 9d.) 

PALESTINE YESTERDAY AND ToMoRROW. By The Reverend Dr. James Parkes. 
1945. (London: British Association for the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 
814" x 534". 19 pp. 6d.) 

THE JEWS AND PALESTINE. A Study in Labour Zionism. By S. Levenberg. - Pre- 
face by J. S. Middleton. 1945. (London: Poale Zion, Jewish Socialist Labour 
Party. 74%" X 5”. 402 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

NOWHERE To Lay THEIR Heaps. The Jewish Tragedy in Europe and its Solution. 
By Victor Gollancz. 1945. (London: Gollancz. 74%” X 5”. 32 pp. 6d.) 
IN a valuable addition to the Penguin library Dr. Parkes has distilled for the 

common man his immense knowledge of the Jewish problem and has given an account 
of the dire psychological disease of our time, which is known as anti-Semitism. He 
rightly describes it as ‘‘an enemy of the people,’’ because it has been used in the last 
fifty years as a weapon against democratic order and individual liberties. One would 
like to think that Dr. Parkes’ illuminating account of the history, the psychology and 
the sociology of anti-Semitism would help to cure the disease, or at least to prevent 
further infection. What he does bring out forcibly is that the Nazis organized an 
anti-Jewish world plot backed by the whole network of their diplomatic agencies 
throughout the world. He brings out also that the disease cannot be explained by the 
contemporary life of the Jews: it is bred in the imagination. One partial remedy 
which he proposes for its elimination should be adopted. The Soviet example has 
shown that racial prejudice can be fought by regarding it as something to be ashamed 
of rather than as something to be punished and he directs an appeal particularly to 
the ministers of religion, many of whom continue to preach and write of the Jews, of 
the Bible and of modern times, in dismal ignorance of Judaism. 
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In Palestine Yesterday and Tomorrow, Dr. Parkes gives a sympathetic and at the 
same time lively picture of the Palestine of today, of the Jewish probiem today and 
of what Palestine can contribute tomorrow. Jewry is essentially a civilization 
spiritually united. The demand of the Jews for a Home where that civilization 
may be rooted is more urgent than it has been at any period in history. Time has 
shown a need which those who drafted the Balfour Declaration twenty-eight years 
ago could not possibly have anticipated. Dr. Parkes pleads for a Jewish National 
Home which will be self-governing; and urges that the Arab population will be justly 
treated by the Jewish Government. A creative solution is urgent; and those who do 
not accept his proposal ‘‘must find some alternative administration to the Mandate, 
and some alternative home and security for the victims of Hitler’s mad hatred against 
the Jewish people.”” Both on practical and spiritual grounds, therefore, he pleads 
for a Jewish Commonwealth. 


Dr. Levenberg has added to the literature of Palestine and of Zionism a very 
useful book, which is concerned particularly with the activity of the Socialist Zionist 
Party known as the Poale Zion. The occasion of it is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the affiliation of the Party to the British Labour Movement and Mr. Middleton, 
the former Secretary of that Party, writes a foreword, in which he appreciates the 
striking contribution which the socialist settlements in Palestine have made, both 
to the theory and practice of communal ownership. The essence of the programme 
of the Poale Zion in the general movement has been equality: equal rights for the 
Jews individually and equal rights for the Jewish group. The book is in five parts: 
the first deals with the Jewish problem; the second is an historical survey of the 
Socialist Movement; the third contains an anthology from the writings of the leaders, 
political and literary, of the Jewish Labour Party. The fourth part is concerned with 
the relation of British Labour and the Jews and contains extracts from the speeches 
and writings of leaders in recent years; the last part contains documents which the 
Zionist Labour Party has prepared on the future of Palestine in the coming settlement. 
In Part I the author has given his own original study of Palestine conditions; the 
other parts contain useful material but are not critical. 


In Nowhere To Lay Their Heads, Victor Gollancz contributes another powerful 
pamphlet on the Jewish tragedy in Europe. It forms, as it were, the last part of a 
trilogy of which the two former parts were Let my People Go, and What Buchenwald 
Really Means. Mr. Gollancz, after setting out the main facts of the extermination 
of the Jews in Europe, makes a moving appeal: What is to be their future and the 
future of their children? He examines the position of the Jews that have survived 
on the continent of Europe; considers what countries may receive the homeless and 
the Stateless; and comes to the conclusion that Palestine is the country to which 
most of them wish to go and the one country that is prepared to receive them. The 
present position is that there are hundreds of thousands praying to go to Palestine 
and 3,000 certificates outstanding. The solution which he urges is the abrogation of 
the Government White Paper, the throwing open of Palestine to Jewish immigration, 
and the setting up of a self-governing and democratic Jewish commonwealth with equal 
rights for every inhabitant. He deals with the Arab question persuasively; the heart 
of man, as he recognizes, is stubborn, but it would increase the sum total of human 
justice if the Jews had a sure home in Palestine. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 


Democratic Reauism. By A. C. Hill. (London: Cape. 834” xX 5’. 208 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


THis is a tiresome little book. Mr. Hill appears to be one of those self-styled 
realists who think toughmindedness an effective substitute for thought. No doubt 


the sentimentalists of the Left who mistake softmindedness for goodness are tiresome 
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enough in their way. There is in fact a case for conservatism and a good and much 
needed book might be written on Mr. Hill’s thesis. ‘‘What has to be remembered is 
that there are no ideal systems of government and never will be, but that Parlia- 
mentary democracy, worked with a proper sense of its inevitable limitations and 
immense powers for good, is the best system for the management of men, with a view 
to the long-term interests of the whole community, that has been invented” (p. 64). 
But this is not the book which might well be written on that text. Mr. Hill even now 
doubts whether democracies can make war effectively. ‘‘On the face of it the judg- 
ment would seem to be that democracies cannot make war effectively. For democracy 
works by committees, consultation, compromise; and war does not lend itself to that 
method of avoiding sharp angles. War works by command, through a hierarchy of 
authority” (p. 155). That sounds as if Hitler was right and the War Cabinet method 
was wrong! Mr. Hill only convinces one that the half-truths of the Right are at 
least as tiresome as the half-truths of the Left. 


A. D. Linpsay 


ForEIGN AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHY. A Selected and Annotated List of Books on 
International Affairs. By Robert Gale Woolbert. Introduction by Hamilton 
Armstrong. Council on Foreign Relations. 1945. (New York, London: 
Harper. 10’ X 7”. xxi +705 pp. $6.00.) 

Tuis is the second volume of the Council on Foreign Relations’ bibliography, 
and covers the years mid-1932 to mid-1942. Like its predecessor, which covered 
the years 1919 to 1932 and was compiled by W. L. Langer, it is based on the quarterly 
bibliographies published in the American quarterly review, Foreign Affairs, but 
incorporates many additions. It is comprehensive without claiming to be exhaustive, 
and contains references to upwards of ten thousand books, published in forty different 
languages. While American and English books preponderate, the more important 
works published in other countries have been included as far as possible. In some 
cases books which the compiler considered of inferior value have been mentioned in 
order to warn readers against them. Pamphlets and government documents have 
not, as a rule, been included. 

Each entry contains full bibliographical particulars of the book and a short 
descriptive note. These notes vary somewhat in value, but are on the whole most 
useful guides to the scope and point of view of the publications dealt with. 


E.S. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Vol. III. No. 10. The Indian Scientific Dele- 
gation Conference, The Place of Science in Industry Conference, Applications 

of Science: Food, Water, Anthropology, Fatigue, Mineral Resources, etc. 1945. 

(London: British Association for the Advancement of Science. 934” X 634”. 

viii + 127 pp. 5s.) 

THIS issue contains a report of the Addresses delivered at Chatham House by 
the members of the Indian scientific delegation which visited England last autumn. 
Professor M. N. Saha gave striking figures to illustrate the great need of India for 
new supplies of energy, the consumption of which is twenty to thirty times smaller 
than in England. The improvement of agriculture, so essential to the raising of the 
standard of living of India’s huge population, will depend very largely on an increase 
of electrical energy to provide, among other things, the fertilizers so badly needed to 
increase the present low productivity of the soil. Other speakers elaborated this point 
and referred to the need for greater industrial development. One of the objects of the 
visit was to discuss means of improving the organization of scientific research in India 
and its relations with research in other countries. 

The conference on the place of science in industry, held on January 12, 1945, 
covered a wide range. Such specific subjects as the development of the aero-engine 
and of telecommunication, new advances in fibres and plastics, the importance of 
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vitamins in nutrition, and the treatment of disease by new therapeutic agents, were 
disscussed in detail, and it was emphasized that whilst industry owes so much to 
investigations in pure science, the stimulus given to scientific research by the require- 
ments of industry is no less important. The final session dealt with problems calling 
for further combined effort. The point was made, and made by an industrialist, that 
in spite of the extreme value of close contact between science and industry, funda- 
mental research in universities must not be narrowed by direction to immediate prac- 
tical objects. The problem of training the increased number of skilled investigators 
that will be needed in the near future also came in for consideration. 

The remainder of the issue consists of articles written by experts with the object 
of showing to the reader who is not a specialist what science has done and is doing in 
various fields. These cover food, water, anthropology, fatigue and mineral resources, 
and other similar articles will follow. The paper on anthropology is of special interest 
from its illustrations of the necessity of anthropological knowledge if friction and even 
disaster are to be avoided in colonial administration. 


C. H. DEscH 


Common Errors IN History. By Members of the Historical Association. (General 
Series. G. 1.) 1945. (London: King and Staples for the Historical Associa- 
tion. 8%" X 5%". 24pp. 1s.) 

Tuis is the first of a new series—General Series G. 1—in which the Historical 
Association of Great Britain breaks new ground. Some pamphlets already published 
by the Association (e.g., The Origins of the Great War, by W. N. Medlicott [1940], 
Anglo-American Relations, by J. E. Tyler [1942], various bibliographies, etc.) show 
that the historians seek to work in the field of live opinion, as well as in the text-book 
and the class-room. In this pamphlet they are concerned both with the teachers and 
with a wider public. Common Errors traverses a wide range, from ‘Columbus and 
the Flat Earth’”’ to the “Manchurian Crisis of 1931,’’ with a glance at Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island and the Corn Laws on the way. A useful little book; but its very 
brevity entails occasional risks. In the treatment of the Manchurian Crisis (one 
page—Crusoe’s Island gets the same allowance) more space should have been found 
for a brief explanation of the reasons why British and American opinion have been so 
sharply at variance over this question. This is not written in a cavilling spirit, but 
merely to temper slightly the welcome given to the Historical Association as they 
invade the market-place. 


A. F. WayYtTE 


CITIZENS OF THE WorLD. By E. J. Elliot. 1945. (London: Muller. 734” x 434”, 

81 pp. 5s.) 

Tuis little book might be characterized as an A.B.C. for the study of present 
progress towards a system of world citizenship. Such evidence as there is must be 
familiar to most people. But it may be useful to have it brought together with illus- 
trations from many countries. Hope is directed to the achievement of a fuller awak- 
ening in many peoples to their rights and duties as members of “‘one great family of 
mankind.” The treatment is somewhat uncritical and over-optimistic, and seems at 
times more appropriate to an age of peace than to one struggling with problems arising 
from the greatest of wars. It is assumed that in all modern developments, the press, 
cinema, wireless, etc., ‘‘the great truth tends to prevail, and the false and cheap to 
destroy themselves.”” There is a tendency to slide over aspects threatening to our 
hopes of ultimate harmony. The criticisms of the policies of neutral countries during 
the war seem in some respects justified. 

Hitpa D. OAKELEY 
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TiME’s WINGED CHARIOT. Memories and Comments. By Ernest Thurtle, M.P. 
1945. (London: Chaterson. 834” 5%". xii +190 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


It might be unkind to call this the autobiography of a typical labour politician, 
but foreigners desirous of learning the distinguishing marks and protective colouring 
of the species may well read it as such. Mr. Thurtle is so English: not a snob but 
vaunting his connections, however slight, with the great; determined to be tolerant 
but devoting a whole chapter to his dislike of British Communists; not a hypocrite, 
but writing: ‘In political battle issues have to be simplified and, for people living in 
the controversies of the day, philosophical and intellectual qualifications are not prac- 
tical politics. For that reason it has not been my custom to introduce such quali- 
fications into my political affirmations; yet they lave never been absent from my 
mind.” 

The memorable chapter is that in which this socialist and ex-Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Information argues against the renewal of the B.B.C. 
Charter on the ground that there should be no monopoly, either by Government or 
by private corporation, of an opinion-forming medium. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK 1945. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the year 1945. Edited by M. Epstein, 82nd annual publication, 1945. 
(London: Macmillan. 7344” X 5”. xxxvi + 1479 pp. 2 maps. 30s.) 


As usual every section of the Yearbook has been revised to the end of the first quarter 
of the year under review so far as official returns have permitted. The bibliographies have 
received special attention in the current volume, particularly those referring to the United 
States as a whole, the individual Federal States ‘and the outlying Territories of the United 
States, in which the Editor has had the co-operation of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. The volume contains a map of world airways on a Kite projection, and a map 
showing the Russo-Finnish boundary laid down in the Armistice terms of September 19, 


1944, 
M.C. 


Law AND OrpERS. By Dr. C. K. Allen, K.C., M.C., D.C.L. 1945. (London: 

Stevens. 834” X54". xvi +385 pp. 15s.) 

THE perilous situation from which Great Britain has recently so triumphantly 
emerged, involved, by common consent, not only the most serious threat to its very 
existence which it has ever had to face, but also a threat to a political system based 
upon a political philosophy evolved through centuries of trial and error. 

Our leaders have told us that by our victory we have vindicated the superiority 
of Parliamentary government, of the rule of Law, as interpreted by an incorruptible 
Bench, of the conception of Justice as an end in itself. Dr. Allen has written a most 
impressive and disquieting warning against any such complacent self-congratulation. 

Our political fabric has withstood the assaults of all our enemies from without: 
it is being insidiously undermined from within. Everyone who believed that we have 
been fighting to preserve our particular form of Parliamentary democracy, be he 
lawyer or layman, should read this most revealing study. 

Under the pressure of danger from without, the legislature has gradually and 
almost without realizing it, surrendered more and more of its control to the executive 
and the political centre of gravity has shifted and so diminished the role of Parliament 
in the Constitution. 

Parliament, which should be the protector of our liberties, has through the prac- 
tice of delegated legislation in favour of Ministerial departments, allowed its power 
to be usurped by the executive and the permanent officials and—even worse—in many 
cases in such a way as to oust the jurisdiction of the Courts and to deny to the subject 
his one remedy—his right of appeal in law against the arbitrary rulings of a government 
department. 
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This is no academic matter for constitutional lawyers or learned societies: our 
fundamental liberties are at stake and are in as great a peril as ever they were when 
Tudor or Stuart kings sought by the exercise of prerogative to over-ride Parliament 
and deny the right of the people’s representatives to be heard. 


K. MacraE Morr 


GUIDE TO THE NEw AGE. A Political Guide for the Young Soldier and his Girl. By 

Kenneth Ingram. 1945. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 74%” x5”. 

192 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Thirty-eight pages in this Common Wealth election pamphlet are devoted to ‘‘the 
International Standpoint”’ (p. 126 et seg.). The author, who warns his readers against 
over-simplification, believes that “‘if we don’t introduce a socialist type of civilization y 
we shall have been conquered” (p. 184). If, however, we get a socialist civilization, we 
shall be citizens of a new world, and not merely of a country. International trade could 
then be properly arranged by the representatives of the different countries sitting round 
a conference table. ‘‘It would merely be a matter of deciding what kind of produce each 
country was best fitted to export and what imports it could more economically receive” 
(p. 157). 

A. GoB-F. 


Our PrivaTE Lives. By Lella Secor Florence. 1944. (London, Toronto, Bombay, 

Sydney: George G. Harrap. 9” X 6%”. ix+64pp. Illus. Chart. Maps. 6s.) 

The drawing of a comparison between our daily life and that led by friends in another 
country has a perennial fascination. The author in the third of a series of books comparing 
Great Britain and the United States has written a frank and amusing description of 
British and American home life. Those who have had the pleasure of entertaining mem- 
bers of the American forces will find much to supplement their guests’ conversation: those 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of Americans in their own homes will read the book with 
added interest. The text is diversely illustrated by photographs, maps and Isotype 
charts: the effect is an almost steroscopic representation. 


js SA A OF 


TAKE Your PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE. By Edward L. Bernays. 1945. (New 

York: The Gerent Press. 11” x 84%”. vi + 60 pp. np.) 

The author, who is a public relations expert, has set himself the task of producing a 
training manual for the individual in the tactics of peace. The power and importance of 
the common man, strategy, the weapons, the methods of their use and the structure of 
the community among which they are’to be used, are accorded a separate chapter. In the 
United States there are powerful and widely diffused media for informing public opinion. 

Daily newspapers have a circulation of 44 million 400 thousand, weekly periodicals 13 
million. The weekly attendance at cinemas is 95 million and Americans are said to spend 
five hours a day listening to the radio: there are 948 radio stations. Such equipment has 
considerable possibilities. 

Fe p.2G: 


PLANNING PAMPHLETS (Washington, D.C.: National Planning Association). 
No. 17. Relief for Europe. The First Phase of Reconstruction. An NPA Group 

Study. 1942. 734” x5”. 59 pp. 25 cents. 

No. 29. Food for Europe after Victory. 1944. 734" x5”. 42 pp. 25 cents. 
No. 30-31. UNRRA: Gateway to Recovery. With a Foreword by G. J. Coil. 1944. 

734" X 5’. 84 pp. 50 cents. 

Any one who reads these pamphlets towards the end of 1945 will have forcibly recalled 
to his mind many details of the forecasts and speculations which preceded the period when 
the relief of Europe had to be faced as an urgent practical problem. Not everything has been 
done, or perhaps could have been done, which the authors of these pamphlets hoped for, but 
it is still too early to move far along the path which their analysis now easily suggests and 
attempt a balanced appraisal of the differences between plans and achievements. 


A. G. B. F. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL IN War. By The Right Honourable Lord Hankey. Fore- 
word by G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity College. 1945. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 714” x 5”. 88pp. Biblio. 4s. 6d.) 

THIs is an account of the machinery by which the British Government exercises 
control over military operations written by the man who largely helped to bring it 
into being and was in the centre of its working from the beginning. It is, of course, 
authoritative and most instructive. It is interesting to trace the steps by which the 
Committee of Imperial Defence established in 1904 became Lloyd George’s War 
Cabinet in 1916. Lord Hankey pays a high tribute to Lloyd George. ‘He is un- 
doubtedly the founder of our modern system of government control in war, and for 
my part, as a witness and official recorder of these events, I wish to place on record 
my conviction that the man who won the war was David Lloyd George” (p. 50). 

Lord Hankey thinks Lloyd George’s War Cabinet was more flexible and a better 
instrument than Winston Churchill’s, but, as he says, different systems suit different 
men. He is quite clear that our system is much better than anything which the 
Germans produced. Those foolish people who sneer at committees should read his 
Chapter VI, “Some Criticisms Examined.” 


A. D. Linpsay 


THE ART OF WAR ON LANp. Illustrated by Battles and Campaigns of all Ages. By 
Lieut.-Col. Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O. Foreword by Major-General J. N. Kennedy, 
C.B., Assistant Chief of the Imperial General Staff (Operations). 1944. (Lon- 
don: Methuen. 7%” X 5’. 227 pp. Maps and Diagrams. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is recommended to the general public by the Assistant Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (Operations) on the ground that a knowledge of the principles 
of war and their modern application is needed if public opinion is to accept the sacri- 
fices which military preparedness require. The reviewer must therefore ask how far 
it meets this need. It might be described as a ‘‘modern Hamley”—the classic 
authority for pre-1914 students of war—but whereas Hamley limits his illustrations 
to campaigns fought in conditions differing little, if at all, from those of his own day, 
Colonel Burne’s thirteen illustrations range from Kadesh (1286 B.c.) to Tunisia (1943). 
Four are taken from ancient history: Poitiers (1356) is mediaeval; only one—Megiddo 
—comes from the war of 1914-18 and only two from the recent war. The objections 
to so wide a range are obvious and seem hardly to be met by the claim that the 
principles of war are eternal. 

Unlike Hamley, who enunciates a principle and then uses a campaign to drive 
home its lesson, the author presents his illustration without any indication of what 
it is to illustrate and then proceeds to gather a crop of lessons, with the result that 
none is very distinct. 

It may be doubted whether anything is gained by representing the factors affect- 
ing the situation of the normal military appreciation as ‘‘strands” in a rope used in a 
strategical tug-of-war; or in bothering to define such terms as “lines of communica- 
tion” and “‘to outflank.”’ 

The author is wrong over several of his facts regarding Megiddo about which the 
fullest information is available and this can only cast doubt on his reliability when 
he delves into the more distant past. The style is lucid, nevertheless a study of the 
art of war on land suited to the needs of the intelligent public has perhaps still to be 
written. 


CLIVE GARSIA 
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BriTAIN’s CONQUEST OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. Prepared from Official Records and 
First Hand Reports. Witha foreword by Lieutenant-General Sir William Dobbie, 
late Governor of Malta. 1945. (London: Burke. 8%” X 5%”. 82 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 2s. 6d.) 

The five years campaign for the control of the Mediterranean is covered in twelve 
chapters. The epic story of the defence of Malta, and the account of the superhuman 
courage displayed i in maintaining the island, make the pivot upon which the pendulum of 
the land campaign was destined to make six prodigious swings. Exceptionally clear 
diagrammatic sketches and panorama greatly assist the reader. 


jt AR 


THE R.C.A.F. Overseas. The First Four Years. Introduction by Major The 
Hon. C. G. Power, Minister of National Defence for Air. 1944. (London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 9144” xX 614”. xv +376 pp. 
Illus. 15s.) 

THE Canadian edition of this book was reviewed in the January 1945 edition 
of this Journal (p. 122). The following review elaborates some of the points raised 
in the earlier notice. 

At the beginning of the war Canada found herself faced with the task of creating 
an air force, because at that time she had “‘only a handful of trained officers and men 
and a distressingly small number of aircraft” (p. 4). The great efforts which Canada, 
like other members of the Commonwealth, had to make to remedy the result of what 
this book calls her “refusal to face the stark facts of world affairs” (p. 4), are not 
described in this volume. The story of the training of air crews and ground crews 
and of the factories must be read elsewhere. This volume gives an account of the 
operational results of those efforts, the exploits of Canadian air crews against the 
enemy Overseas. 

Three hundred pages of abbreviated combat reports are perhaps not intended 
for consecutive reading and, although the book gives so many details of the sorties of 
Canadian air crews, it fails to give a picture of the Royal Canadian Air Force overseas. 
The book is not intended to deal with the administration of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force in Great Britain or with the organization of the ground crews. That story, 
when written, will show a magnificent achievement in Commonwealth co-operation. 
But in the field which it is intended to survey this chronicle of air crews gives but 
little idea of the circumstances in which their exploits were carried out. To be true, 
it says that R.C.A.F. squadrons took part, for instance, in the operations of Fighter 
Command, but it does not convey the impression that on the stations from which they 
flew there was no distinction between them and the United Kingdom or other squad- 
rons with which they worked. The Air Forces have given a striking example of co- 
operation. Within the Royal Air Force pilots of many nationalities served together 
in the same squadrons, their individual capabilities being the only distinction between 
them, and there seemed nothing strange in the appointment of a Belgian to command 
a squadron with a preponderance of British pilots. 

Within the Commonwealth the opportunities for co-operation were even more 
numerous and among the men concerned with operations co-operation merged into 
unity. The hopes which have been expressed recently by officers of the Dominion 
Air Forces that the separate Air Forces of the Commonwealth should be merged into 
one are the result of the operational unity which existed during the war against 
Germany. This book would have given a much truer picture of its subject if it had 
explained that certain of the crews whose exploits are described in Chapter VII, for 
instance, were Englishmen serving in the R.C.A.F., and if, again referring to specific 
pages, instead of simply recounting the names of crews and their flights over France, 
it could have set these sorties in the wider story in which from one aerodrome crews 
of the Royal Canadian, Australian and New Zealand Air Forces during one full-moon 
period operated against enemy railway traffic under the guidance of a British Intelli- 
gence Officer. If this book had attempted to give, not merely a chronicle of opera- 
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tional exploits, but a picture of the air crews of the R.C.A.F. as they operated over- 
seas, it could have told a story of Commonwealth co-operation which would have been 
of the greatest interest for those who look to the achievements of the past in considera- 
tion of the possibilities of the future. 

R. A. Frost 


WITH THE RED DeEvits AT ARNHEM. By Marek Swiecicki. 1945. (London: Max- 
love. 744” X 5’. 92 pp. Illus. Maps. 6s. 6d.) 


The airborne operation at Arnhem in September 1944 was directed against the main 
German communications in Holland and had for its object the establishing of a bridge-head 
for the Second Army across the Lower Rhine. The author, a Polish war correspondent 
attached to the Polish Parachute Brigade, has given an eye-witness account of the five 
days’ fighting which led to the withdrawal from the northern bank of the Lek during the 
night of September 25-6. The text which is written in narrative form and profusely illus- 
trated by fine photographs does great credit to H. C. Stevens, the translator. 


H. J.C. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE 


THE Post-War SETTLEMENT OF Property Ricuts. A Memorandum on the Resti- 
tution or Indemnification of Property seized, damaged or destroyed during 
World War II. By a Sturdy Group of The Council on Foreign Relations. 1945. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 81%” xX 5%”. viii + 78 pp.) 

As a factual study alone, this concise summary of the law and practice of the 
principal countries concerned, enemy as well as Allied, is a very useful contribution 
to an important and controversial subject. Particularly interesting is the difference 
which it reveals between British and American practice. The interest of the Report 
is greatly enhanced by the recommendations, which are virtually unanimous except 
for a minority report on the Concept of Unlawful Belligerency. These include a 
strict distinction between private and public property (based, however, on the real 
seat of control rather than on legal form); reciprocal restoration of or compensation 
for private property sequestrated during war; and the severance of such claims from 
claims for reparation. 

The report recognizes that the settlements which it advocates may give rise to 
transfer problems. It does not, however, expressly face the fact that this transfer 
problem inseparably links property claims with reparation claims—and indeed with 
the demands of current trade—however logical may be the distinction between them. 
Germany can make available to other countries only a limited net surplus of exporta- 
ble goods and services. How can the sanctity of pre-war property rights be preserved 
without building up in enemy currencies balances which will compete for transfer 
both with reparations and with current commercial payments? The question raises 
conflicts of principle as well as of expediency, with which the report does not deal. 


C. GEOFFREY VICKERS 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law. By Martin Wolff. 1945. (London, Edinburgh, 
New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Capetown, Bombay: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 9 Xx 534". xliii + 637 pp. Biblio. 35s.) 

In the words of the eminent author of this book, ‘‘it is the function of Private 
International Law to determine which of several simultaneously valid legal systems 
is applicable to a given set of facts’’ (p. 4). ‘Today undoubtedly Private Inter- 
national Law is national law” (p. 11), its rules in the various countries differ nearly 
as ‘‘much for each other as to those of internal (municipal) law” (p. 11). 

But, ‘‘justice demands that every country in making such rules should consider 
how they will affect social and economic intercourse between any persons, be they its 
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own nationals or aliens. The community the interests of which must be borne in 
mind by the law-giver is neither the community of his own nationals nor that of 
various States or nations, but the community of all individuals, of mankind. A 
system of conflict rules which neglects this supernational view would be contrary to 
justice”’ (pp. 15-16). 

That quest of justice can only be based on profound comparative study of the 
legal systems of all civilized nations, study of which Dr. Wolff is a master. Though 
his book presents systematically the Private International Law of England it does so 
against the background of a review of principles of that branch of law in other coun- 
tries. Concisely, but with lucidity which can hardly be surpassed, Dr. Wolff surveys 
all of the most important problems in that branch of the law of England by careful 
analysis of decided cases and of the solutions given in other countries to similar 
problems. The book also contains a full bibliography on Private International Law 
generally and on its special subjects. 

This work will serve not only as an exceptionally suitable introduction to the 
subject for an English student, but also as a guide for foreign students who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the Private International Law of England. It will also 
help the practitioner searching for solutions—not yet given—of many new problems 
ind be of great interest to any judge facing such problems. 

VLADIMIR IDELSON 


LecaL THEeory. By W. Friedmann, LL.M., Dr., lur., Quain Lecturer in Laws, Uni- 
versity College, London. 1944. (London: Stevens. 834” X 514". xvi+ 

448 pp. 30s.) 

To the lawyer with a flair for philosophy and the philosopher with a liking for 
law this unusual book has much to offer. With erudition, insight, and in the main 
with clarity, it epitomizes the evolution—from Plato to Pound, from Aristotle to 
Anzilotti—of Western, including German ideologizing on the subject of law. (For, 
pace Santayana and company, the author finds ‘in the German mind, as such,” 
nothing foreign to Western progress except “the diseases with which a few generations 
of nationalists fascinated by the lure of power have infested [sic] it.’”) His purpose, 
in part, is to prove that “‘legal theory” is indeed the Englishman’s pigeon, and in no 
sense a monopoly of metaphysically-minded continentals. A sufficiently urgent 
message, this, if he rightly sees, in the emergence of a comparative jurisprudence 
combining ideological, functional, and analytical approaches, a “vital” preliminary 
to ‘‘the reconstruction of international life.’ In a final chapter on the changing legal 
values of modern democracy there is food for everyone’s plate. And also earlier on, 
it is not the lawyer only who may well take warning as to how, and why, in the 
Germany of the nineteen-thirties, it was so comparatively simple a matter ousting 
old-style ‘‘authority,” in favour of ‘‘healthy popular instinct,’’ as a source of judicial 
decision. Butif, for the suitably specialized, the book should form a good square meal, 
to “the general’ it will be mostly caviare. As to Dr. Friedmann’s own, not over- 
obtruded, position, he is a disciple of Weber and, even more so, of Radbruch—whose 
“socialist legal philosophy,” it seems, has nowhere yet been put into practice, or alas 
for that matter, into English either. Beneath the robes—whether judicial, forensic 
or merely academic—of ‘“‘the” (apparently undifferentiated) lawyer, there beats an 
unalterably human, and hence political, heart. If we say that we have no politics... 
the truth is not in us. In “legal” situations—leastways in the qualitatively all- 
important borderline ones—there are inescapable issues of an extra-legal order. 





And these are most surefootedly faced by those whose “‘legal idealism”’ is neither vague, 
nor inarticulate, nor absolutist in its claims. Security, utility, justice—the three 
“pillars of the idea of law’’—are not merely relative intrinsically: Their importance 
relative to one another is relative also. And anyhow, such ‘ultimate values’’ are 
matter for belief, not proof. But what “legal theory’’ can and should do is to cure 
folks of the comfortable illusion of “having it both ways.’’ How dare they, for 
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instance, call it international “law,” if they do not really conceive it so? The author, 
for his part, is with those who deem “fallacious” the ‘‘alleged”’ difference, as to sources, 
spheres and objects, between the two types of law. He feels strongly, too, on the 
often ‘‘exaggerated” cleavage between Anglo-Saxon and other modes of legal thought. 
(‘‘Paris,”’ someone said, “‘is different from Hoboken: and you notice it more in Paris.”’ 
In a comparable, converse, way it is commonly the Common lawyer who the better 
appreciates just how much, but also how little, he and his Continental brother have 
in common.) Vetted by someone with England’s idiom in his tongue and her legal 
tradition in his marrow, this might, for its next printing, become an even more service- 
able, not to say indispensable, text-book. The fact is that Dr. Friedmann has per- 
formed with very fair success what no Englishman has heretofore had the audacity, 
the tenacity, or probably even the capacity, to attempt. Hence these cheers. 


C. A. W. MANNING 


INTERNATIONAL LAw. Vol. I. International Law as applied by International Courts 
and Tribunals. By George Schwarzenberger, Ph.D. 1945. (London: Stevens. 
934" X 6”. xliv + 645 pp. 60s.) 

Tuis treatise is described by the publishers as ‘‘an attempt to build up a system 
of international law in a way which is familiar to Anglo-Saxon lawyers from their own 
national systems of law, i.e., by the use of the inductive method.”’ The work is to 
consist of three parts. The first volume, it is claimed, ‘contains a full account of 
international law as applied by International Courts and Tribunals, in particular by 
the Permanent Court of International Justice.’ The second volume is to present 
international law as applied in ‘‘the British State practice.” In the third volume 
decisions of English Courts and of other Courts within the British Commonwealth 
and Empire are to be systematically treated. Each volume is to contain full extracts 
from important decisions and diplomatic material so as to enable the student to make 
himself acquainted at first hand with the sources of international law. 

The magnitude of the task which the author has undertaken is apparent. It is 
permissible to think that it might prove to be too onerous for any one man, no matter 
how highly qualified. However, the first volume of Dr. Schwarzenberger’s treatise 
is an important contribution to the literature of international law. The author 
rightly claims that “rules which have actually been applied by International Courts 
can claim a higher degree of authority than doctrines propounded by writers of text- 
books, however eminent, or views upheld, and at convenience disregarded, in the 
diplomatic interchanges of Foreign Offices” (p. 4). The author’s teaching experience 
in the University of London convinced him of the great value for the students of the 
study of decisions of International Courts. He concedes that “international law is 
more than a system of case law”’ (p. v), but lays stress on the fact that decisions of 
International Courts constitute ‘evidence of international law” (p. v) of greater 
certainty than other sources (p. 5). 

This volume will be invaluable to anyone studying international law. The 
Appendices contain “‘fairly full extracts from representative cases,” but the student is 
warned that the study of this book cannot and should not “replace the reading of 
actual cases” (p. 5). However, the study of the cases will be greatly facilitated by 
Dr. Schwarzenberger’s book which presents systematically and with admirable lucidity 
the work of the Permanent Court of International Justice and of some of the Inter- 
national Tribunals. 

The publishers and the printers are to be congratulated on the way in which it 
was found possible to produce the book in present conditions. I noticed only one 
printing error—vol. 31 of the Receutl should be Vol. 39 (note 10 on p. 4). 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 
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INTERNATIONAL Law. By L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D. Vol. II. Disputes, War 
and Neutrality. Sixth Edition, revised. Edited by H. Lauterpacht, M.A., 
LL.D. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans Green. 9” X 5%”. 
xliv + 766 pp. 50s.) 

THE present volume appears not as the Seventh Edition but as the revised Sixth 
Edition of this standard work, mainly because the Editor felt unable to bring the 
volume up to date in a manner which would permit him, to his own satisfaction, to 
present it as an entirely new edition. However, some new sections have been added 
(e.g. the Modification of Neutrality during the Second World War and on the legal 
aspects of the position of the United States before it joined the ranks of the belliger- 
ents). Also, “‘an attempt has been made to bring up to date the bibliographical side 
of the volume and to incorporate the more important judicial decisions” (p. v). In 
the opinion of the Editor some years must elapse before it will be possible to revise 
the volume systematically. 

As to the parts of the volume which cover the machinery for settling international 
disputes and for enforcing the obligations of pacific settlement through the League of 
Nations, the Editor appreciates that they no longer correspond to the existing law but 
feels that their study will add to the comprehension of any changes that may be 
contemplated or adopted. Both the student and the practitioner will generally find 
in this revised edition guidance on the law of War and Neutrality as it stands today. 

The new material in this edition is of especial value in view of the difficulties 
experienced by all in following changes during the war. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


COMMONSENSE Topay. By Kurt Lachmann. Foreword by W. Harvey Moore. 
1945. (London: Torchstream Books. 71%" KX 4%". 44 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book, based on a paper read before the Grotius Society for Inter- 
national Law, deals with the rights of the individual, sovereignty of the State and 
universal law. The author is a refugee philosopher of law who is as learned as he is 
idealistic. He takes the title of his paper from the pamphlet published in 1776 by 
Thomas Paine to expound that the law ought to be king. The thesis is that the 
“apparatus of compulsion” is not necessary for the rule of law; and it works dis- 
ruptively in the legal sphere, which by its very nature is apart from the political 
domain. True morality consists of actions devoted to the well-being of others; and 
we must find a moral basis for universal law. Compassion must be added to justice. 
At the same time a supreme court of the world should be empowered to try States; 
and the individual who has been aggrieved by the State should be able to apply to it 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus as a citizen of the world. It sounds a little remote from 
the facts of this chaotic world. But perhaps the atomic bomb may promote a fresh 
interest in the ideal of a universal law. 


N. B. 


BRITISH YEAR Book or INTERNATIONAL Law, 1944. Edited by H. Lauterpacht, 

M.A., L.L.D., 1945. (London: Oxford University Press. 272 pp. 25s.) 

ALL of those interested in international law will be delighted to see the British 
Year Book of International Law again and to learn that so many old friends in Britain 
have survived six years of war. The last volume in this excellent series appeared in 
1939. The shortage of paper and the concentration of every one in Britain upon the 
more urgent task of survival resulted in the decision to suspend the publication of 
this and many other books until the war should have ended. 

Much has happened in the intervening six years affecting international law and 
of interest to international lawyers and no doubt many books will be written about 
this period. The 2ist volume of 1944 issue of the Year Book does not attempt to 
bridge the gap or to evaluate what has happened in the period and that is perhaps 
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the chief criticism that can be made of it. It picks up in 1944 where it and we left 
off in 1939 and carries on very much as if nothing unusual had happened in the interval. 
Professor Gutteridge discusses ‘(Comparative Law and the Law of Nations,’”’ Dr. Mann 
the ‘‘Law Governing State Contracts,’ Mr. Beckett “Consular Immunities,’ Dr. 
Colombos ‘The Unification of Maritime International Law in Time of Peace,” and 
Mr. Jones ‘International Agreements other than Inter-State Treaties.’’ Professor 
Brierly does raise more fundamental issues in his article on ‘Vital Interests and the 
Law”’ and Professor Lauterpacht discusses the difficult question of ‘“The Law of 
Nations and the Punishment of War Crimes,” but none of them have much to offer 
to a world that is in grave danger of destroying itself, and which can only be saved— 
if it is saved—through the establishment of a community of nations in which law and 
order are basic and generally accepted. Perhaps it is too much to expect that inter- 
national law or lawyers can help in regard to this, and it may be that their role is not 
original or creative but secondary. In this case they will follow along behind and 
organize and regulate what others have decided upon or achieved. This will be a 
useful task but not an exciting one and the danger is that in the meantime the scien- 
tists, the soldiers and the political leaders will have provided us with the instruments 
of destruction, and for lack of other instruments and the will to use them, we will 
destroy ourselves. 

The reviews of books, the record of decisions of English Courts involving points 
of Public or Private International Law in the years 1939-42 and similar decisions 
relating to trading with the enemy 1939-43 are interesting and generally useful, while 
the ‘‘Notes’”’ on such topics as ‘“The Government of Occupied Territory,” ‘Legitimate 
Objectives in Air Warfare,’’ ‘‘Mandated Territories during the Second World War,” 
“‘Statelessness’’ and others are stimulating and appropriate. 

In brief, as stated at the outset, it is good to see the British Year Book of Inter- 
national Law again and we are all grateful to the editors and the contributors for 
keeping the “‘lamps alight’’ during six grim years of darkness. But I must confess 
that I was impressed by the statement of J. M. J. in his review of Dr. Keith’s 7th 
English edition of ‘‘Wheaton”’ that “‘it is time English jurists broke away from ‘ancestor 
worship’ in text book literature... In the present century we have seen only three 
completely original works on public international law—Oppenheim, Westlake, and 
Brierly. Of these, only one appeared for the first time since the 1914-18 war. Dr. 
Cheshire has broken this evil tradition in ‘Private International Law.’ May not the 
study of Public International Law be similarly freed from the tyranny of mortmain?”’ 
And may I add, it is perhaps time that a new Grotius appeared who will write a text 
book for our day and generation and for our future? My hope is that he may be in 
the Anglo Saxon legal tradition. 


NorMAN MACKENZIE 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


FREEDOM UNDER PLANNING. By Barbara Wootton. 1945. (London: George Allen 

& Unwin. 7%” X 5”. 163 pp. 6s.) 

How far are the techniques of “‘planning’’ consistent with the preservation of 
the liberties which at least in western countries most of us have now come more or less 
to take for granted? This question has in recent years received a good deal of super- 
ficial popular consideration, but with a few notable exceptions the analysis has 
seldom gone very deep. On the one side there has been a good deal of indiscriminate 
denunciation, while on the other the ill-concealed impatience displayed by some 
planners when the issue is raised and the eagerness with which they turn aside from 
awkward questions to demonstrate the alleged illusoriness of some of our traditional 
freedom, and rely upon emphatic reiteration to establish the thesis that somehow or 
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other freedom and planning ‘‘must’’ be reconcilable, have sometimes aroused serious 
doubts whether the importance of this problem was properly understood. 

No such criticism can fairly be levelled against Mrs. Wootton. She has made a 
highly significant contribution to one of the most important debates of our time. 
Her sympathies are strongly in favour of planning, but there is no question of the 
high place which she properly accords to freedom among our social objectives. She 
realizes that ‘‘a condition of well-fed, well-housed, well-clad, even well-entertained, 
slavery is not an imaginary impossibility” (p. 11), and that “‘the tyranny of majorities 
is scarcely less to be feared than the tyranny of minorities’ (p. 127). Equally reso- 
lutely she rejects the sophisms which attempt to distinguish between what people 
want to do and what they “‘really’’ want to do, or which dismiss a freedom as unim- 
portant merely because it has comparatively little significance to the very poor, as 
well as the muddled thinking which longs to enlist totalitarian techniques in the cause 
of democracy; and in her examination of the probable position of the fundamental 
freedoms in a society which has accepted planning, defined as ‘‘the conscious and 
deliberate choice of economic priorities by some public authority” (p. 12), she fairly 
and squarely faces most of the difficulties. 

Mrs. Wootton’s arguments cannot easily be summarized in full here, but though 
she has made out a powerful case for the view that ‘‘planning’’ and freedom are not 
incompatible, one or two critical observations may be permitted which justify doubts 
whether the whole of her analysis is completely convincing. She is, for example, 
unduly contemptuous of the importance of ‘‘consumers’ sovereignty” (p. 42), and it 
is also rather odd to argue that because so few people ever think of going into business 
on their own account freedom to do this “is of practical interest only to a small 
minority” (p. 110). I may be entirely without ambition to relinquish my status as a 
salaried employee, and yet have a most lively and direct interest in maintaining the 
freedom of others to compete in offering me the services which I need. 

Mrs. Wootton’s book is, however, perhaps most interesting on account of the 
indications which it gives of the large number of highly complicated and difficult 
conditions, which in her view have to be satisfied if planning, as she has defined it, 
is to be effective. Successful planning demands ‘‘the spread of... democratic 
competence and courage” (p. 156). As “‘all the familiar methods of adjusting wages 
are quite inappropriate to the demands of economic planning” (p. 102), we must 
“‘*have conscious regulation of relative wage rates” (p. 95), and a quite “revolutionary 
change of attitude and policy”’ (p. 103) of the parties to wage bargains. Moreover, 
“effective long-term planning will be possible when and only when, acceptance of 
certain peace-time objectives becomes as wholehearted, and is as fearlessly acknowl- 
edged, as is the necessity of military victory in war” (p. 131). There must be “‘a new 
kind of inter-party conference... using the unfamiliar technique of searching for 
agreement, instead of magnifying differences” (p. 134). Positions of power must be 
filled ‘“‘by men and women who care for the freedom of others and (what is not less 
important) in whom this love of liberty is not subsequently stifled by the habit of 
authority” (p. 140), a condition not easy to fulfil, as it is also pointed out that “‘people 
who arrive at positions of power are inevitably people who enjoy the exercise of 
power” (p. 33). And finally, “‘every excursion of government into economic planning, 
needs, in consequence, a corresponding growth of small local organs to control officials” 
(p. 152). 

Clearly all these conditions will not be quickly or easily satisfied and, bearing in 
mind the frailties of human nature, it is no doubt just as well that within our lifetime 
at least we are unlikely to be faced with the practical task of administering a fully 
planned economy. ‘A wise choice of planners and a watchful eye on plans may well 
be the price of freedom” (p. 25). 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER 
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THE UNITED STATES IN A MULTI-NATIONAL Economy. By Jacob Viner and others. 
1945. (New York: Council on Foreign Relations. Studies in American 
Foreign Relations, No. 4. 174 pp. $2.00.) 

PROVIDED that the far-ranging title of this symposium does not arouse exagger- 
ated expectations in the reader’s mind, he will find here a valuable analysis of several 
outstanding post-war economic problems, towards which the attitude of the United 
States is of first rate importance for the rest of the world, the whole being somewhat 
loosely linked together by the thesis that in every case the national interests of the 
United States cannot be satisfactorily protected by unilateral action, but only in 
agreement with other nations. The writers represent the more broad-minded and 
farsighted sections of American public opinion, though most of them keep at least one 
eye firmly fixed on the modifications of an ideal policy which the wide diversity of 
interests in that country may impose upon practical statesmen. 

The most original of the essays is that of Professor Viner on ‘‘The American 
Interest in the Colonial Problem,” which should be carefully read by all the numerous 
people on both sides of the Atlantic who find themselves in a chronic state of agitation 
over the divergent approaches to this issue. Professor Bidwell’s discussion of Post- 
war Controls of the German Economy and Mr. Diebold’s analysis of the possibilities 
of German reparations set forth in an orderly way most of the difficulties which are 
now gradually receiving more serious attention in current discussions of these prob- 
lems. Mr. Diebold suggests that ‘‘the simplest and safest policy for the victors might 
be to reject the idea of reparations altogether,” but believes that this will not be 
politically feasible. It may be surmised that statesmen will find that the importance 
of the practical difficulties which stand in the way of some of the more drastic solutions 
that now have much popularity will tend in the course of time to increase rather than 
todiminish. Professor Hansen’s discussion of ‘‘International Monetary and Financial 
Programs” does not add a great deal to what has already been written on this subject, 
and at least for English readers it might be more illuminating to have this topic dis- 
cussed by someone less sympathetic than Professor Hansen to the dominant modes of 
thought in Great Britain. Mr. Diebold also gives a useful account of the facts and 
opinions relevant to the problems of the ‘“American Merchant Marine after the War.”’ 
He favours an international shipping agreement to ensure that shipping should be 
carried on under conditions permitting the most economic allocation of cargoes, 
vessels and routes, with exceptions permitted for purposes of national defence, but 
limited to the Great Powers on whom the preservation of peace will chiefly depend, 
though he is not altogether optimistic that American policy will not in fact be guided 
by “‘a false idea of national interest, based on ‘the goodness of bigness’.”” Professor 
Gayer believes that ‘‘lend-lease appears to have no well-defined uses in solving the 


has attended the application of the lend-lease technique during the war is qualified 
by the reflection that the terms of final settlement are unknown. For the expansion 
of international trade Professor Bidwell proposes a multilateral convention covering 
all the more important aspects of commercial policy and the establishment of a United 
Nations Trade Commission as the most promising method to accomplish the reduction 
and removal of trade barriers, and urges the reduction of American duties on both raw 


materials and foreign manufacture. Auuan G. B. FIsHER 


MONEY AND BANKING, 1942 to 1944, Economic, Financial and Transit Departments 
of the League of Nations. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: 
Allen & Unwin. II Economic and Financial Series. 1945. IIA. 1034” x 
814", 224 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THE new issue of Money and Banking brings together all available money and 
banking statistics for the world for almost the whole period of the European war. 

For those able to interpret the well-arranged but none the less formidable mass of 
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statistical material, it constitutes a mine of information about the changes which the 
war has wrought in the monetary and banking systems of the belligerent, and only toa 
lesser extent of the neutral, countries. Among the more obvious broad trends common 
to virtually all the belligerents are, in varying degrees, a large expansion of the note 
issue and bank deposits (which, however, thanks to Government controls, had by 
1944 led to serious inflation only in a few countries, chiefly Greece and Free China), 
and the universal growth among the assets of commercial banks of Government 
securities at the expense of loans to private firms—a reflection of rising nominal 
national debts. The improvement in the efficacy of monetary controls is also re- 
flected in the remarkable fact that, after five years of war, Governments in none of the 
Allied countries had to pay more than 1.5 per cent on short-term borrowing (Treasury 
Bills) or (outside Latin America) more than 4.5 per cent on long-term loans. 


H. W. ARNDT 


Economic STABILITY IN THE Post-WaR WorLpD. The Conditions of Prosperity 
after the Transition from War to Peace. Part II. Official No. C.I.M.I. 1945. 
(Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 9” xX 6”. 319 pp. 
paper bound. 10s.) 

Tuis is Part II of the Report of the League of Nations’ Delegation on Economic 
Depressions.t The Delegation is here concerned with the long-term problems of 
securing economic stability and the fullest use of productive resources once those 
resources have been readapted to peace-time requirements. In a preliminary section 
which surveys the nature and mechanism of economic depressions the strategic role 
of investment in advanced industrial economies and the international aspects of 
depressions are specially emphasized and the conclusion is drawn that policies for 
the mitigation of depressions will fail if either of these factors is not adequately 
represented. The bulk of the Report is devoted to a discussion of contra-cyclical 
policies in the light of this finding. The exposition maintains throughout a high level, 
such questions as the stabilizing or destabilizing effect of wage flexibility being clearly 
and concisely analysed. Naturally, detailed treatment is not possible in the case of 
each important issue raised in the survey, yet the degree of State control that would 
be minimal in order to effect the policies favoured by the Delegation should perhaps 
have been treated rather more explicitly and fully. Thus while it will be generally 
agreed that it is unwise to use general measures of credit restriction to cope with price 
rises and speculative excesses in particular sectors of an economy, it is nevertheless 
not clear how far or effectively the suggested methods of selective and qualitative 
control could be applied in the type of mixed economy, with the emphasis on private 
enterprise, that the Delegation has in mind throughout. This is not to deny that the 
Report has more blood as well as more flesh than the British White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy.2. The international chapters in particular are stronger than the corre- 
sponding paragraphs in the White Paper. In addition to the abandonment of re- 
strictionist commercial policies and the re-creation of an international monetary 
mechanism, the Report favours the institution of an international investment agency 
which would aim at imparting a contra-cyclical character to the flow of international 
investment and a buffer stock agency to help to damp variations in the prices received 
by primary producers. It is to be hoped that the long-term implications for industrial 
exporters of the development and diversification of the economies of primary pro- 
ducing countries will be among the topics studied by the League’s Economic Secre- 
tariat in the near future. Meanwhile the reading of the present Report by a wide 
public should significantly contribute towards the general understanding of the need 


1Part I, The Transition of War to Peace Economy, 19438. 
2Cmd. 6527, H.M. Stationery Office, May 1944. 
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for and merits of various measures of Government intervention designed to achieve 
greater economic stability without halting the rise of real income levels. 


D. J. MorGAN 


APERCU D'Historic ECONOMIQUE CONTEMPORAIRE. 1890 to 1939. par Louis Pom- 
mery. 1945. (Paris: Librairie de Medicis. Editions Politiques, Economiques 
et Sociales. 7144” xX 434". 473 pp. 150 fr.) 

FROM the unsystematic evidence already to hand it is clear that the story of the 
course of European economic and social thought during the period of German occu- 
pation will be of the highest interest. It will not, however, be immediately available 
in any detail, and in the meantime English readers will examine with special interest 
such publications as have been appearing on the continent of Europe since the day of 
liberation. Professor Pommery has written a clear and judicious account of world 
economic history during the half-century preceding the outbreak of war, to which is 
added a less systematic appendix covering the war period itself. His work does not 
claim to be highly original, but one can well believe that it will be found very useful 
by continental readers who have for so long been cut off from contemporary non- 
German literature. Professor Pommery believes that nothing in the experience of 
the last fifty years invalidates the view that, while State intervention is desirable as 
a means of maintaining free competition and the spirit of initiative, it should be 
condemned when it sets out to impede the economic mechanism and substitute for it 
a bureaucratic plan. 

A. G. B. FISHER 


THE Economic SOLIDARITY OF THE UNITED Nations. By Fernand Collin. 1945, 
(Antwerp: Kredietbank N.V. 834” x 6”. 13 pp. n.p.) 


In the view of M. Collin, a Belgian Banker, equity demands that war damages 
should be borne equally by all those, neutrals as well as Allies, who profit by the 
common victory, and he maintains that action in accordance with this thesis would be 
in conformity with the principle cf the General Average, which has long been recog- 
nized in national and in international private law. He proposes that an International 
Economic Council should assess the damages arising from the war and then determine 
to what extent each country should contribute in proportion to its economic strength. 
In a brief address the idea is necessarily worked out somewhat sketchily, but it is 
worthy of serious consideration 


A.G.B.F. 


AIR 


Arr Law. By C. N. Shawcross and K. M. Beaumont. Assisted by P. R. E. Browne 
and A. R. Patterson. 1945. (London, Durban, Sydney, Toronto, Bombay, 
Wellington: Butterworth. 10” x 6”. lili +816 pp. 60s.) 

Sir ALAN CosHaM, in one of his not infrequently inspired moments, said, ‘You 
will never do anything with civil aviation until you take the thrill out of it.” It may 
be said with equal truth that we shall never make such progress with international air 
law until we cease to be frightened—both physically and politically—of the aeroplane. 
All vehicles, from the horse onwards, are exploited in war. The aeroplane is alone 
in having been thus prostituted from infancy, with no opportunity to establish first its 
proper function in the social and economic life of mankind. Happily the rocket era 
may introduce a new perspective. ° 

The authors of this book, who have cause to remark repeatedly throughout it 
upon the unsatisfactory state of air law as between nations, have curiously enough 
lent the weight of their authority to what is really a quibble. ‘‘No other activity,” 
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they say, “‘has so led the law with it from one country to another . . . no other system 
of law has been so rapidly developed by sovereign states collaborating” (p. 7). Asa 
purely quantitative statement that may well be true. The power-driven aeroplane 
had in 1939 existed for no more than thirty-six years and had in that time accumulated 
about itself an aggregate of regulatory enactments doubtless (and fortunately) far in 
excess of anything previously collected in the same time by any other human in- 
vention. But the more the revolutionary character of the aeroplane, in its inter- 
national implications, is stressed, the slower, relatively, are the nations seen to have 
been in dealing with it. It takes three years or more to get a (far from unanimous) 
ratification of any Convention and even now there is no instrument ensuring unani- 
mous treatment of such elementary international implications as collisions between 
aircraft, trespass and nuisance by aircraft, or the status of an aircraft’s commander. 
Even the Rome Convention, which sought to regularize the liabilities incurred when 
an aircraft from Country A flies into a house in Country B, has still virtually no 
currency and the earliest and most ambitious Convention of all, that of Paris, shirked 
what should have been one of the first and most constructve of its tasks, the establish- 
ment of an extra-territorial status for airports used by inter-nation traffic. The 
“Carrier’s Liability’’ Convention of Warsaw and the Sanitary Convention of the 
Hague represent between them the only solid achievements of any widespread validity. 
For the rest, to call the confusing criss-cross pattern of conformity and non-con- 
formity, further interlaced with unrelated bilateral treaties, a ‘‘system of Law,” 
developed by the collaboration of sovereign States, is a fantastic misnomer. 

Now that Chicago invites full global co-operation, the short-comings of the past 
need an even more searching review by all sane thinkers. Cana Parliament consisting 
of forty-five Air ministers, each necessarily briefed with his own national predisposi- 
tions, ever hope to achieve the unanimity and, still more, the operative speed required 
to keep pace with the development of the aeroplane itself? I do not believe it. 
Clearly an element of supernationalism is necessary and the problem cannot be 
disposed of by an airy Utopianism, which assumes simultaneous hara-kiri by forty-five 
sovereigns in favour of an alternative which no one has yet attempted to define with 
any realism atall. There is only one compromise, and it should be employed through- 
out the constitutional machinery of international regulation from the highest attain- 
able level downwards. It consists in the substitution of small commissions of named 
individuals for the carefully balanced bodies of national delegates which have hitherto 
been normal. An individual can be a supernationalist; a delegate never. 

Meanwhile, for the aircraft operator or legal practitioner this book is indis- 
pensable and its authors are to be warmly thanked. It is not a study in comparative 
law. Itis primarily an exposé of the state of English law as it stood in August 1939, 
but set always against the background of such International Agreements and Con- 
ventions as then existed. Separate chapters deal with each of the aspects of flight 
and carriage by air which involve either public or private law. In matters of private 
law, not covered by specific legislation, the authors make helpful suggestions based 
on the principles of English Common Law, but rendered the more valuable by Major 
Beaumont’s long personal experience of the legal issues which actually arise in the 
day to day business of air transport. Even this has been further reinforced by ample 
references to the larger corpus of precedents and decisions furnished by the proceedings 
of the United States Courts. 

In addition, the book constitutes a massive work of reference and contains the 
full text of all the British Acts and Orders and of all the Conventions. Being pub- 
lished in Canada, with none of our war-time restrictions, it luxuriates in opulent 
printing, fine glossy paper and an admirably robust binding, calculated to withstand 
the frequent recourse to it which its purchaser will undoubtedly make. 


R. H. THORNTON 
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IMPERIAL COMMONWEALTH. By Lord Elton. 1945. (London: Collins. 834” x 534”. 

544 pp. Maps. 21s.) 

HERE at last is an historical interpretation of the British Commonwealth, in a 
single volume of moderate compass, which by the charm and distinction of its style 
should command the attention of the general reader and the expert alike. 

All will not agree with it, for an interpretation implies a point of view, and Lord 
Elton is never afraid to express his opinions. In particular, to quote a characteristic 
phrase, he thinks that “‘whenever the English were most truly themselves there lay 
beneath their expansion overseas a certain sense of moral obligation, a consciousness 
of something owed to the world” (p. 34). Some may think that he moralizes too much, 
that he glosses over the faults of the Empire and that in his dislike of materialism he 
takes too little account of economic factors. But it is good that the cynics should 
not have it all their own way. 

The reviewer’s main disagreement with Lord Elton’s interpretation is in the 
earlier part of the book. Like most historians of the Empire—and most imperial 
statesmen—Lord Elton does not quite know what to do about Ireland. It is, so to 
speak, externally associated with his book but cannot help obtruding itself here and 
there. Yet after all English colonization overseas began in Ireland. Can a picture 
of “‘the growth of a British world society” which leaves out Ireland be altogether true? 
The omission is the more serious because Lord Elton’s judgment of other empires errs 
on the side of severity. The Spanish Empire he dismisses as ‘‘an Empire of priests 
and soldiers and racial arrogance.” But if there was no English Pizarro, neither was 
there an English Las Casas. It is true that Lord Elton does not extenuate the evils 
of the slave trade or slavery. Indeed he is inclined, for the sake perhaps of broad 
effects, to overrate the importance, no doubt great, of Wilberforce and Burke as 
originators of the idea of trusteeship and to overlook pioneers like Oglethorpe and 
Bray. But the priority of Las Casas and some of the sixteenth century Spanish 
jurists ought in fairness to be admitted. Lord Elton is also open to criticism for 
underrating the influence and efficacy of the navigation system and saying too little 
of the role of the West Indies in the Old Empire. 

In regard to the Second and Third British Empires there seem to be minor faults 
of emphasis and errors of detail, but too much must not be made of them. Lord 
Elton never seems quite happy, however, in his treatment of the Indian problem. 
There is wisdom in his remark that “the most natural and fruitful point of contact 
between East and West is religion’’; but though he avoids shallow optimism, he hardly 
seems aware that this problem might be the articulus stantis aut cadentis imperit. 

Two concluding points before we are done with criticism. It is to be hoped that 
in future editions of the book there may be room for more adequate maps and for a 
revision of the lists of ‘‘books for further reading.’’ Some modern scholarly works are 
included, though not, for example, Professor W. K. Hancock’s masterly Survey of 
British Commonwealth A ffairs, but too many of the books are inadequate or out of date. 

With all deductions made, however, the merits of the book far outweigh its de- 
fects. It is not every book that can keep a reader on the alert throughout two sleepy 
August afternoons, and your reviewer would like to express his admiration of the 
work as a literary and scholarly achievement and his conviction that all who are 
interested in British Commonwealth affairs should read it. 

W. P. MorrELL 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By H. McD. Clokie. 1944. (Toronto, NEw 
York, London: Longmans Green. 84%” X 54%”. viii +351 pp. Map. 18s.) 
Ir readers of newspapers in Great Britain are to understand reports of elections 
and other political activities in Canada, it is essential that they should realize that, 
although the machinery of central government in Canada is essentially the same as in 
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Great Britain (a Cabinet formed from the largest party in the House of Commons to 
which it is responsible and a parliamentary system as it is known at Westminster), 
the party system outside Parliament is different and in many ways more akin to the 
American model. British parties owe their existence to different theories of politics, 
of the relationship between the individual and the State, of private enterprise and 
State planning, of private or national ownership of property, and soon. The Ameri- 
can parties, though to some extent based on different political philosophies, are largely 
guided by ad hoc platforms constructed to attract support from several geographical 
regions. Perhaps because of the size and federal structure of the country, Canadian 
party politics follow the American more than the British model. Although adherence 
to definite principles on certain issues can be seen to some extent in Canadian politics, 
yet Professor Clokie points out that ‘the fact that a party, to be successful, must 
draw its support from two or more regions accounts for the opportunism and lack of 
principles in the Canadian parties” (p. 80). As a result, the party leader is apt to 
have a much more dominant position in Canada than in Great Britain, where, as the 
General Election of 1945 showed, even the most outstanding and popular personality 
cannot compete against a programme desired by the majority of the people. Pro- 
fessor Clokie suggests that fewer people in Canada are active members of political 
parties than in the United States or in the United Kingdom. ‘The infrequence of 
elections,”’ he says, ‘‘and the lack of considerable ‘spoils’ removes two influences that 
operate in the United States, while the lack of coherent political principles—except 
in the newer parties—makes it more difficult to enlist popular participation such as 
is found in Great Britain’’ (p. 96). His exposition of this matter is well worth reading 
by those who wish to understand the working of the Canadian political system, but 
the reader should bear in mind that there are many Canadians who would not agree 
with all that he says about Canadian politics. 

Professor Clokie’s discussion of federalism is not always easy to follow. One 
may wonder why “it has sometimes been said that the parliamentary and federal 
principles are so incompatible that their union must result in conflict and disharmony” 
(p. 54), and one might be inclined to think that, while federalism defines the spheres 
in which the central and the provincial governments are each supreme, the parlia- 
mentary system is the method by which government is carried out within the defined 
sphere. Professor Clokie suggests, however, that ministerial responsibility and 
federal division are “apparently antithetical principles” (p. 81). The essence of 
parliamentary government lies in the responsibility of ministers to the House of 
Commons. It is true that in the United Kingdom, a compact centralized State, 
Parliament is nationally supreme, while in a federal State like Canada the definition 
of spheres reserved to the national and the provincial legislatures gives the courts the 
duty of judging disputes arising out of the definition; but the power of the courts in 
this respect does not affect the responsibility of ministers to Parliament or make 
parliamentarism and federalism ‘‘antithetical principles.” In Canada, as Professor 
Clokie says: ‘Both principles are essential. Canada could not have become an 
autonomous Dominion without parliamentary government nor could she have come 
into existence at all except as a federal State’ (p. 62). 

Although political theories afford ground for argument, Professor Clokie’s 
exposition of the actual working of Canadian Government gives many interesting 
details, which will make the book a valuable addition to the reference library of anyone 
concerned with government and administration. 


R. A. Frost 
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CANADA AND THE WorRLD Tomorrow. Addresses given at the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs, August 19 to 26, 1944. Edited by Violet Anderson, B.A. 1945. 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press. London: Hatchard. 734” x 5%". xi +159 pp. 
6s. 6d.) 

A volume of lectures delivered at the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, from 
August 19 to 26, 1944, at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, Ontario. These annual sessions 
are valuable as furnishing an opportunity for discussion of important questions in a non- 
partisan atmosphere. The discussions at the present conference dealt with Canada’s 


position in the Commonwealth and in international affairs as well as Canadian problems 
at home. 4 


THE PRESIDENT OF IRELAND. His Powers, Functions and Duties. By Michael 
McDunphy, Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the President. 1945. (Dublin: 
Brown and Nolan. 8” xX 5%”. 120 pp. 6s.) 

THE title of Mr. McDunphy’s book contains a nice: protest against the partition 
of Ireland. That is the only note of comment which it admits. The hundred pages 
of this admirably produced little volume comprise a lucid, detached and succinct 
account of the functions and limitations of the office in which Mr. Sean T. O'Kelly 
has recently succeeded Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

The author (secretary to both Presidents) has succeeded in combining a fluent 
lucidity of style with the precise, legalistic terminology which the subject requires. 
The result is most informative and readable. 

The majority of the Irish people at home and abroad fail altogether to realize 
the achievement which their free constitution of 1937 denotes and the significance of 
the replacement of a Governor-General by a President elected by direct popular vote. 
This notable little study should quicken appreciation of the democratic status of Eire 
both at home and abroad. The office which it describes is, in fact, a matter of credit 
and congratulation to the Irish nation, its former enemies and its friends, and the 
author’s treatment is worthy of his theme. 

DorotHy MACARDLE 
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QUELQUES ASPECTS DU PROBLEME ALLEMAND. By E. Vermiel and others. 1945. 
(Paris: Paul Hartman. 74%” X 5%’. 216pp. 60 fr.) 


THESE six papers were prepared by specialists for the Centre D’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, at various dates since October 1944, Certain of the conclusions 
would have to be modified in the light of subsequent changes in the military and 
political situation; but there is much that is of permanent value for those who will be 
responsible for the future settlement of the German problem. 

French (and other) General Staffs have been accused of preparing for each war 
on the lines of the previous one; and it may be contended that, in the light of recent 
developments, too much stress is laid on preventing the rebuilding of such things as 
tanks and guns and submarines by Germany in future, essential though this is, and 
too little on control of research. Moreover, as the writers admit, until the geograph- 
ical and political set-up of the new Germany has taken shape it is not possible to lay 
down specific plans on many important matters. The most valuable part of the 
work is that devoted to economic questions and the control of German industry in 
general and of the Ruhr in particular. For it seems probable that this time Germany, 
restricted, it is hoped rigidly, on the military side will devote its energies even more 
than formerly towards economic and commercial aggression if not actual domination, 
though the growth of American and Russian industry renders its task more formidable. 
The alternative extremes of pastoralizing Germany (Morgenthau plan) and of en- 
couraging the rapid restoration of German industry in the interests of European 
recovery, advocated by the Times, Economist and other authorities, are discussed. 
The dilemma of choosing between maximum security and maximum prosperity is 
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faced and also, of course, the effect on reparations: and there is a valuable section on 
the difficult question of German patents. The conclusions implied, with admirable 
French logic, are that the opposing policies can only be reconciled by a drastic acqui- 
sition of many of the German trusts by the Allies and their operation under permanent 
international control by some international body with, however, suitable remuneration 
for the German personnel employed. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


EASTERN EuropE BETWEEN THE Wars 1918-1941. By Hugh Seton-Watson. 1945. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. New York, Toronto, Bombay: Mac- 
millan. 9” x 534”. xv +442 pp. Maps. 21s.) 

Mr. H. Seton-Watson’s work is sociology rather than history in the traditional 
sense. He sets out not so much to narrate what happened as to explain the forces 
and influences which made it happen. The cardinal problem of the greater part of 
“Eastern Europe” (meaning for the purposes of this book Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Roumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria) during the period between the wars 
was over-population; and for this state of affairs there were only two effective remedies 
—emigration, largely practised before 1914 but almost entirely suspended after 1919, 
and industrialization which would have made these countries capable of supporting 
a much larger population. Unfortunately the one remedy at all extensively attempted, 
namely agrarian reform, while necessary as a measure of social and, in some cases, 
national justice, hindered rather than helped the productivity of agriculture. ‘The 
land reforms were not economic measures, and cannot be judged as such.’’ Add to 
this the fact that of the two countries where really large estates had continued to be 
common down to 1914, Poland carried out only a mild measure of redistribution, and 
Hungary virtually none at all. ; 

Economic maladjustment begets political maladjustment, which was endemic 
in Eastern Europe between the wars and a contributory cause of the second world war. 
‘Peace and stability in Europe as a whole will be impossible as long as Eastern 
Europe remains a centre of social unrest, political tyranny and international disputes.” 
Mr. Seton-Watson rightly dismisses as unrealistic schemes for the unification of this 
area, by federation or otherwise, into a political bloc. There is no basis for the 
creation of a new power unit in this region; and next to social and economic reform, 
the main issue facing these countries in the immediate future is that of their relations 
with Russia. Russia’s traditional influence is being reasserted under new forms and 
with new and powerful social forces to support it; and from Poland southwards, the 
destiny of all these countries appears to depend on their ability to establish workable 
relations with Russia. Great Britain’s part in Eastern Europe may consist, Mr. 
Seton-Watson suggests, in helping these countries to market their products and in 
guiding them towards appropriate forms of production. He perhaps underestimates 
—for he does not discuss—the obstacles to this policy presented in the past by Great 
Britain’s oversea commitments. The purpose of the book is not, however, primarily 
to propound solutions. Nothing could be less congenial to the writer’s spirit than 
propaganda for this or that country or policy. It is, first and foremost, an exceed- 
ingly able analysis—too meaty to make always the easiest of reading—of the social, 
economic and political conditions which have made Eastern Europe in the sense 
defined a perennial centre of disturbance. 


E. H. Carr 


CrossROADS OF Two ConrTINENTS. A Democratic Federation of East-Central 
Europe. By Feliks Gross. 1945. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 834” X54". viii +162 pp. $2.00. 13s. 6d.) 
THE second and larger half of this book is devoted to a variety of documents and 

statements on co-operation in Eastern Europe, from the Little Entente and the Balkan 

Entente to Monsieur Tardieu’s memorandum on economic co-operation. Dr. Gross 
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himself favours a full federation from the Baltic to the Aegean and argues his case, 
with a brief historical sketch, in the first part of the book. He shows how such a 
federation might be organized and how it should be related to some European union 
and to a wider international organization. The little study is earnest and painstaking 
but it follows an idea rather than experience. It may be true, as Dr. Gross complains, 
that to regard it as a cordon sanitaire is to “‘misunderstand” the idea. Nevertheless 
this does represent an actual belief, reiterated by no less a person than Marshal Stalin 
in his declaration on victory in the European War. There is no basis for the‘author’s 
view that political federation is the only road to economic reconstruction in Eastern 
Europe; and when he says that one of the postulates of federation must be the ‘“‘equal- 
ization of social and political patterns’’ (p. 52), he ignores the very great differences 
which would make that impossible for a long time tocome. He also ignores the great 
divisions in political aims. The very fact that he has to consider three alternative 
schemes—of one, two or three federations over the same area—shows how little 
relevant are his references to the success of the idea in the United States. Federation 
is the ultimate rung on the ladder of political maturity. In Eastern Europe it cannot 
even be conceived of till the Powers to the east and west of the region have come to 
work together in complete trust in the wider international sphere. 


Davip MITRANY 


Tue Future oF Europe. By Johannes Steel. 1945. (New York: Henry Holt. 
834" * 534". 256 pp. Biblio. $3.00.) 


THIs is a variation on the now familiar Leave-it-to-Stalin theme. The future of 
Europe lies in ‘‘the creation of two great Federal Unions, one directed from Moscow 
and the other directed from London” (p. 7). With the British sphere the author is 
not. concerned (the Scandinavian and Low Countries, Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
Greece are hardly mentioned); he devotes his space to arguing how jolly it will be for 
the rest of Europe to be directed from Moscow. Germany is, of course, to be dis- 
membered. “Any German Government that will satisfy the people of Russia is 
practically certain to reassure the people of France, whatever its precise details” 
(p. 208). 

Mr. Steel is not the most skilful of Russia’s apologists. He tells us that the 1940 
elections in the Baltic States were ‘‘normal’”’ and that “from its very inception (in 
1918) the Finnish Government... took a fascist form” (p. 84). He insists that the 
Church must everywhere be separated from the State, but he has not a word to say 
about the Orthodox Church in this connection. Sometimes he is egregiously silly— 
as when in all solemnity he calls Masaryk ‘‘a combination of Tolstoi and Walt Whit- 


man’’ (p. 94). 
J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


FRANCE AND THE War. By A Frenchman. 1944. (Edinburgh: The Moray Press. 

73" <5". 96:pp. 3s.) 

FRANCE AND THE Peace. By J. Chiari. 1945. (Edinburgh: The Moray Press. 

74" * 5"... 86.pp. 2s..6d.) 

THESE two booklets, together with Europe and the Entente Cordiale,’ published 
during the last year, are all in fact written by J. Chiari. They cover, in all, a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the fall of France in 1940 and for the growth of active resist- 
ance led by General de Gaulle; of the need for a strong working alliance between 
France and her major Allies, Great Britain, the United States and the Soviet Union; 
and of the special need for solidarity among the democratic nations of Western Europe. 
The argument follows orthodox ‘“‘Gaullist’”’ lines, and M. Chiari does well to remind 
English readers that the primary reason for the fall of France was military defeat: an 


tReviewed in the April 1945 edition of the Journal (p. 256). 
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operative cause beside which political intrigue, social corruption and personal inade- 
quacies are only secondary causes. Written with admirable clarity and logic, the 
booklets should do something to promote better Anglo-French understanding. 


Davip THOMSON 


La FRANCE GUERRIERE. Une Anthologie choisie par Lewis Thorpe. 1945. (London: 

Penguin Books. 7” x 44’. 221 pp. 9d.) 

It is difficult to see for what precise public or purpose this anthology is designed. 
Mr. Lewis Thorpe defines its motif as primarily military; but its motive as being both 
literary and historical illustration. The excerpts, ranging from the Caanson de Roland 
of the tenth century through the memoirs, narrative-histories and poems concerning all 
the major wars in which France has been involved to the recent speeches of General de 
Gaulle, are indeed varied. But the burden of providing adequate military and literary 
data weighs heavy upon it, and the concentration of so much matériel de guerre between 
two covers imposes a certain monotony even on the variety. Perhaps it has appeared 
just three years too late to chime with the mood of public opinion in either France or 


Great Britain; though the roar of war is probably too strident a theme for a whole anth- 
ology, unless handled with greater skill than this. 


13 i 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FRENCH Democracy. By Cyril Claydon. 1945. (London: 

Lawrence & Wishart. 7%” x 5’. 138 pp. 5s.) 

As an undeviatingly Marxist interpretation of French history since 1789, Mr. 
Claydon’s booklet could scarcely find a rival. National development of the last 
hundred and fifty years, and the series of revolutions of 1789, 1830, 1848, 1871 and 
1940, are alike depicted in terms of the class-struggle between capitalists and workers 
with, of course, the capitalists winning all the early rounds but the workers triumphing 
in the last rounds. The judgments of Marx and Engels are quoted as scripture; 
French Socialist parliamentarians like Millerand and Briand are blamed for encour- 
aging ‘“‘the illusion, carefully fostered by the ruling class, that socialism could be 
achieved stage by stage, in and through parliamentary reforms, through peaceful 
trade union negotiations, through parliamentary combinations and intrigues.” Jean 
Jaurés is mentioned in two lines; Herriot ‘‘represented the interests of high finance 
rather than of the French middle class’’; and ‘‘the wave of strikes in the summer of 
1936 marked the highest point of popular activity on behalf of the programme of the 
People’s Front.”” The spirit of resistance to Nazism is atrributed mainly to the 
activities of the Communist Party, whose attitude in 1939 is glossed over. Such, 
according to the author, has been the struggle for French ‘‘democracy.”’ 


Dur: 


THE NETHERLANDS AND THE UNITED States. By B.H.M. Vlekke. 1945. 
World Peace Foundation. America Looks Ahead. 
7%" x 54%". v+88pp. 25c.) 

IN this sober little pamphlet, the Professor of History at the Netherlands Govern- 
ment Historical Institute in Rome aims at giving American readers some facts and 
figures about ‘“‘the real Netherlands and its problems” as opposed to “‘ 
Holland of films and advertisements.”’ 


(Boston: 
Pamphlet series No. 10. 


the legendary 
As he remarks, ‘‘the war-films of our day 
that picture windmills and wooden shoes as interesting features in devastated Holland 
often cause something more than irritation among natives of that unfortunate coun- 
try” (p. 9). Half the pamphlet is taken up with useful sketches of the past relations 
of the Netherlands with the United States—Professor Vlekke stresses their importance 
in proportion to the area and population of his country—and of the structure and 
problems of the Netherlands Kingdom. The remainder, which deals with post-war 


problems, has to a slight extent been outdated as a result of the rapid succession of 
events since Professor Vlekke wrote it in March 1945, but the main problems still 
Still more emphasis might have been given to the 


remain much as he set them out. 
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fact that the biggest problem of all, the restoration of Dutch economy both at home 


and in the East Indies, is the one in which the United States can render the greatest 
assistance. 


j.:P."¥. Bury 


RELIGIOUS RESISTANCE IN HOLLAND. By H. J. Boas. 1945. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin for The Netherlands Government Information Bureau. 81%” X 
5%". 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This account was evidently written some months before the liberation of Holland. 

As an official publication it pays well deserved tribute to the part played by the Churches 

in supplying ‘‘the moral leadership which could not be found elsewhere” in Holland (p. 7). 
The book gives a useful summary of the development of events during the first three 

or four years of the German occupation, and although it is not up-to-date, contains all 

the essential historical data for an insight into the situation. It is a pity that the author 
tries to belittle the resistance of Roman Catholics in Germany to the Nazis, and he some- 


times shows some inconsistency in distinguishing between Christian and national elements 
in Church resistance. 


H. M. W. 


THE Dutcu Navy aT War. By Lieut.-Commander A. Kroese, Royal Netherlands 
Navy. 1945. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 744” X 5”. 131 pp. IIlus. 
Maps. 6s.) 

An opening chapter deals with the German onslaught which compelled Holland to 
capitulate before overwhelming military superiority: nevertheless five hundred ships and 
a marine personnel of 15,000 were added to the Allied maritime strength. The author 
devotes the remainder of his book to events in the Far East and in the final chapter de- 
scribes the passage of Princess Juliana and her family to Canada. An appendix gives a 
chronological résumé of the most important naval events in the South-West Pacific from 
the attack on Kota Bharu in Malaya to the Battle of the Coral Sea. 


H. J.C. 


AssizE OF Arms. The Story of the Disarmament and Rearmament of Germany, 
1919-1939. By Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan. Preface by Lieutenant- 
General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh. Vol. 1. 1945. (London: Methuen. 834” 
x 514%". xvii + 291 pp. Map end-papers. Illus. 15s.) 


THE contents of this work are as important as its publication is timely. If any- 
thing could induce the Anglo-American public to take a sustained interest in, or their 
politicians to understand the real nature of the German problem—and avoid wishful 
thinking—this book should do it. It is the work of a trained jurist, deeply read and 
with unique experience as British military representative on the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion for disarming Germany from 1919 to 1939, and its adviser until 1927. He began 
this book in 1924 at the suggestion of Marshal Foch but discontinued when Stresemann 
made the Commission’s withdrawal, and silence on its discoveries, his price for signing 
the Locarno Pact. When Germany threw off the mask in 1935 the work was con- 
tinued by request of General Weygand and Field-Marshal Sir John Dill. 

The importance of the book’s warnings is even greater today than the absorbing 
interest of the story and its historical value. Much has been written on this subject 
(e.g., World in Trance! and Future of Germany,? etc.), but this is an authoritative and 
fully documented work by a former “‘inside” official. The facts are irrefutable; 
many are new, and there are striking analyses of certain German (and English) 
characteristics and of the militarist mentality. Some terrible evidence is given proving 
the persistence of sadism and brutality in Germany, and not only in the Army, and 
of other vices in the latter; of the deep-seated and widespread conviction that 


1Leopold Schwarzschild (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1943). 


2Henry Noel Brailsford (London, National Peace Council, Peace Aims Pamphlet 
No. 19, 1943). 
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obedience to the State over-rides both conscience and law; and of the failure of intel- 
lectuals and religious teachers, who knew better, to protest, even when it was safeto 
do so. 

The deplorable weakness of, and lack of support given to the Commission by the 
British Government and Mr. Lloyd George and the attitude of Lord D’Abernon are 
treated moderately and the ignorance and credulity of certain politicians (e.g., Miss 
Jenny Lee on the blockade) handled very gently, in view of the harm they caused. 
But in the midst of this depressing story there comes a charming description of 
Goethe’s tomb! Those persons more concerned to prevent another great war than 
rapidly to raise further the British living standard should read and ponder this book. 

Descending to small matters, the typography is good but there are several 
proof-reader’s oversights, e.g., Hindenberg (pp. 64, 65) Mecklenberg (p. 91), Wurttem- 
berg (p. 100), Brandenberger Ratshaus, fouragére (p. 154), revitaillement (p. 190), 
enizige (p. 191), S(c)hirach (p. 205), Traégdie (p. 202), le securité (p. 253). The 
Kaiser’s Reich (p. 99) is usually known as the Second Reich. 

Volume II (in preparation) will be more technical but, according to Field-Marshal 
Sir John Dill, ‘of absorbing interest.”’ 

T. H. MINSHALL 


THE GERMAN ReEcorD. A Political Portrait. By William Ebenstein. 1945. (New 
York, Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart. 84%” x 514”. 334 pp. $3.00.) 


Mr. EBENSTEIN, Associate Professor of Political Science at Wisconsin, began by 
writing about the Nazi State, but has now come to recognize instead the problem of 
the Germans. As he points out, every country has had a fascist movement, but only 
Germany had a fascism with decisive mass-support. Therefore he goes back into 
history: explores the reasons for the failure of German liberalism, analyses the German 
attitude to authority and to militarism, and in particular emphasizes the authori- 
tarian character of German industry. That Germany has never had a revolution; 
that German society is organized for power, not for welfare; that German economics 
and politics are, and have always been, a branch of the army: these views are not so 
startling as they would have been a few years ago, but they are still unwelcome to 
many. Especially salutary for American readers is the detailed examination of the 
Pan-Germanism of most German liberal exiles and the analysis of Thomas Mann’s 
writings during the first German war. Mr. Ebenstein does not deal much in remedies. 
He is sceptical of a future German democracy and argues strongly for total disarma- 
ment, based on a permanent Allied control of German economic life. To rely on 
German pacificism and goodwill is indeed Utopian; to rely on the three Great Powers 
having a united long-term policy and, still more, having over a long term the will to 
carry it out has also its Utopian flavour. In fact (unpleasant as this may seem), 
unless the sources of German strength are broken for good in the immediate future, 
a strong Germany will revive—with all that this implies. 

The argument and opinions of this book are admirable, the presentation less 
satisfactory. Mr. Ebenstein proceeds by the method of the lucky dip, producing 
first one telling fact and then another in casual fashion; some of the best points are 
not rubbed in, but left lying about for the reader to stumble over. Still, despite these 
defects, this book is infinitely superior to most of the books on Germany produced 
during the war years. 


A. J. P. TAyLor 


THE CoursE oF GERMAN History. A Survey of the development of Germany since 
1815. By A. J. P. Taylor, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 1945. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 814” x 514”. 229 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Taytor’s book begins with two introductory chapters, dealing with German 

History up to the fall of Napoleon. These are not satisfactory. It is too facile an 

attempt to discover some continuity in German history which can compare Charle- 
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magne with Hitler, ‘the record of German civilization is a story of sedulous and 
exaggerated imitation of the established order in the West—an imitation which began 
with Charlemagne’s apeing of Caesar and has ended in Hitler’s apeing of Napoleon,”’ 
which can speak of France and England as “challenged by Imperial claims,’ and 
therefore creating “their own national States with unrestricted sovereignty,’ and 
which can regard Luther’s reaction to the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525 as a decision ‘‘to 
regard the princes rather than the people as the ‘German nation’” to which he had 
appealed. The main part of the book, a study of German political history in the 
century after 1815, is in many ways admirable, particularly when dealing with the 
crisis in Prussia, which led to the appointment of Bismarck as Prime Minister, and 
with the developments after his fall from power. There is much in these chapters on 
which Englishmen are sadly uninstructed and Mr. Taylor makes it possible for anyone 
to see through the facade of German constitutionalism. The final pages dealing 
with the Weimar Republic and the rise of the Nazis are strangely unreal. No attempt 
is made to depict the extraordinary anarchy of Germany between the wars. The 
economic crisis of the late nineteen-twenties is minimized. In the effort to make the 
Nazis, not in large measure the result of this anarchy, but a normal development, 
quite to be expected, of German history, Mr. Taylor nearly succeeds in making them 
respectable. To say of Briining that he ‘‘adopted in succession almost every item of 
the National Socialist creed” may be intended as a condemnation of that statesman. 
It is so exaggerated that it amounts to whitewashing the Nazis. 


R. BIRLEY 


THE EXPLOITATION OF FOREIGN LABOUR BY GERMANY. Study prepared by Mr. 
John H. E. Fried of the staff of International Labour Organization. Studies and 
Reports. Series C (Employment and Unemployment), No. 25. (Montreal: 
International Labour Organization. London: King & Staples. 9%” xX 6%”. 
v + 286 pp. $2.00. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis well-documented study is very complete, although more might have been 
written on the long-term implications. Since the survey was obviously completed 
before the end of hostilities, it cannot provide the final picture which can be obtainable 
only from the statements of numerous foreign workers and German officials, and from 
the actual records. The issue of a Supplement would undoubtedly enhance the 
permanent value of this excellent analysis. 

The Nazi approach to the acute labour shortage was in harmony with their 
Weltanschauung, i.e., maximum exploitation with the minimum of scruples. This 
mechanical system was “shrewdly planned and ruthlessly carried out,’ with specific 
methods varying according to circumstances. Foreigners were used as the Nazis 
deemed best, not only inside Germany but also in their own countries, or elsewhere 
with the Todt organization. There was some voluntary recruitment but the great 
majority were unwilling conscripts. However, the Nazis did achieve a certain amount 
of success in keeping up productivity. 

The greatest discrimination was practised against Poles, Soviet citizens and Jews. 
Mass deportation was often the method of recruitment and they received lower 
rations and net wages, and endured the worst living conditions. However, as a 
German victory became more remote the Nazis provided some improvements. By 
early 1944, foreign workers inside Greater Germany numbered about 8.7 million 
(including 2.2 million of the prisoners of war). Over half were from Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. Towards the end, there were often more foreigners than Germans in the 
arms factories of the Reich. 

The repercussions of the Nazi policy are now becoming apparent. Numerous 
displaced persons are still in Germany, while the withdrawal of foreign workers from 
the Ruhr has complicated the coal position. Liberated countries have suffered the 
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loss of productive labour away from home, and of man-hours represented by Germany’s 
vast clearing debts, together with the demographic effect of the serious break-up of 
family life. 

E. P. WEEKS 


EXCELLENZ X. By R. G. Waldeck. 1944. (London: Geoffrey Bles. 9” x 6”. 
188 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Tysk Mor Tysk (German against German). By Anton Knyphausen. Translated 
by Brita Y. Gustafson-Knyphausen. 1945. (Stockholm: Wahlstrom and 
Widstrand. 9” x 6”. 147 pp. Kr. 7.50.) 


Excellenz X appeared more or less simultaneously in Sweden, the United States 
and Great Britain, though the American edition of the book was published under the 
title ‘‘Meet Mr. Blank.”’ The authoress, Countess Waldeck, is the daughter of a 
Jewish banker in Mannheim. She has for some years been a resident of the United 
States, but has travelled extensively, and spent, up to 1941, several months of each 
year in Europe where she has personal friends among leading statesmen and diplomats. 

Countess Waldeck reviews the various parties and classes from which the future 
head of the German Reich might be chosen; she also considers how far these parties 
may either support or handicap any new leader. Among the many books which 
discuss this and kindred subjects, Countess Waldeck’s book must be mentioned as 
one of rather unusual detachment and balance. She does not belong to those who 
believe in the existence of ‘‘another Germany,” though she admits that there are 
individual Germans who have suffered and worked for a better Germany. She does 
not believe that the Allies will grant the Germans the kind of peace which would 
enable a suitable Hohenzollern prince to stage a successful come-back as their ruler. 
But she feels that, should the Allies decide to make the experiment, they would not 
regret it. As far as the army leaders are concerned, she puts forward both the pros 
and cons with great fairness and appears to find it difficult to come to a definite con- 


clusion. However, if one of the Generals were to become the leader because of the . 


authority he would be likely to enjoy in Germany, Countess Waldeck suggests that 
he would stand for religion, authority, decency and discipline, but not for a liberal 
order as the Allies understand it; it would be a very conservative order but it might 
be the sort of order which would suit the German people and which might guarantee a 
durable peace. But she is also well aware of the risk involved in the unquenchable 
desire for an army which rules every German officer and which might constitute a 
potential menace to peace. She expects the German bureaucrats to remain unmoved 
by any change of government in Germany and to take the new leader in their stride 
as easily as they took Hitler, Ebert and the Kaiser. 

As for the big industrialists, Countess Waldeck is of the opinion that, unless 
Germany goes communist, the influence of Big Business can hardly be altogether 
broken and that an attempt must be made to direct its influence into channels where 
it can do the least possible harm. Among the many brief and succinct chapters in 
which Countess Waldeck deals with other possibilities of development in post-war 
Germany, the one on a Communist Germany is particularly interesting. She is 
convinced that socialist-minded Nazis would readily adapt themselves to a communist 
revolution, that ‘‘a Communist Germany would be very strong and that it would have 
a great appeal for those countries in Europe which want socialism but which shy from 
the domination of the unfathomable East.’’ She also feels that, while a communist 
revolution in Germany is not inevitable, it is quite possible. On the other hand, she 
thinks it very unlikely that a socialist would be the new leader, because labour has 
little to offer to labour and less to Germany as a whole. 

It would be interesting to read Countess Waldeck’s views on the subject now, 
since some of her suggestions have become out of date. But there can be no doubt 
that this book is well worth reading. 
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Excellenz X has inspired Count Anton Knyphausen, a German émigré from Fin- 
land who escaped to Sweden, to write a reply and to dispute some of her conclusions. 
The whole book leaves the impression of insincerity, and his attempts at convincing 
his readers that there was a real underground anti-Nazi movement in Germany with 
which he was connected are unsuccessful. One of the Swedish papers actually accuses 
Knyphausen of having plagiarized large parts of his book from well-known Swedish 
authors and from the Swedish press reports on opposition movements in Germany. 


14 al s BP © 


TYSKLAND EFTER HITLER. By Otto Fridén. 1944. (Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 

Forlag. 7%” xX 5”. Kr. 6.75.) 

The author, who is of German origin, attacks Vansittartism and suggests that it is 
as dangerous to the peace of the world as Nazism, since it places the Germans in the position 
of the Jews. Fridén demands that Germany should be permitted to retain her old frontiers, 
including East Prussia and the Polish Corridor, and should be granted access to the world’s 
raw materials and markets. Thus she would once again become a useful member of the 
European Federation of Nations. 

lis ay, 4 


Epuarp BENEs. A Leader of Democracy. By Philip Paneth. 1945. (London: 
Alliance Press. 814” x 5144”. 127 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. PANETH gives a clear restatement of the Czechoslovak case, showing the 
development of the Republic and the consequences of the German occupation and 
the Czech reactions to the war. But there is comparatively little about President 
Benes and to students of the country there is nothing which may be said to be ‘“‘re- 
vealed,”’ as is claimed on the jacket. 

The Czechoslovak language is mentioned but there is no such language; Czech 
and Slovak each have a separate grammar and literature and the Slovaks particularly 
are extremely jealous about their own tongue. Though similar to Czech it is certainly 
not to be confused with it. 

B. TUFNELL 


SUDETEN LABOUR AND THE SUDETEN PROBLEM. A Report to International Labour. 
By Wenzel Jaksch. 1945. (London: The Executive of the Sudeten German 
Sociai Democratic Party. 84” X54”. 48pp. Illus. Map. 2s. 6d.) 


THE author of this Report contends that after the first World War, 3.2 million 
Sudeten Germans were denied self-determination and national autonomy. In the 
Czechoslovak Republic they were not treated, as Dr. Benes had promised, on equal 
terms with Czechs and Slovaks but were forced under the country’s Constitution into 
the position of an underprivileged racial minority. It was not always visible oppres- 
sion that made the life of Sudeten Germans difficult, but rather the invisible reduction 
of their social and economic opportunities. The grievances of the Sudeten Germans 
accumulated and when during the depression—unemployment being twice as high in 
the Sudeten areas as in the Czech interior—the Government discriminated against the 
Germans in the allocation of public works contracts and in appointments to the public 
service, anti-democratic forces within the Sudeten population were strengthened and 
anti-Czech feeling was increased. 

For twenty years the Sudeten Germans had propagated a federal solution for 
the difficulties arising from the living together of mixed populations—but in vain. 
When too late, in 1938, the Czech Government conceded home rule and complete 
equality, Henlein’s Fascists were well entrenched. Jaksch shows how lightly the so- 
called Sudeten question, the very root of the Munich agreement, was considered by a 
number of responsible foreign statesmen. Events have shown that at Munich the 
fate was sealed, not only of the democratic German minority but also of the Czech 
State. 
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In exile Czech Government spokesmen at first attested to their mistakes towards 
the democratic forces of the Sudeten Germans and there was hope that in the liberated 
Czechoslovakia a federal solution might be found. But as a result of the Lidice 
massacres and the entry of Russia into the war, Czech leaders went all out for the 
creation of a racially homogeneous State of Slav people, which culminated in the 
Czech Government proposal to the European Advisory Council for the expulsion of 
2 million Germans. Jaksch’s case is that such mass transfer of populations cannot be 
selective and the real result will be not the destruction of Nazism but of one of the 
oldest and most democratic sections of European labour. 


H.C... 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 1945. (Lon- 
don: Frederick Muller. 834” X 5%". 119 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a reprint of the last four chapters of Professor Seton-Watson’s History of 
the Czechs and Slovaks (Hutchinson,1943), and is certainly most welcome. Many 
people who have neither time nor interest for the detailed history of mediaeval 
Bohemia, nor for that of Palack¥ and Rieger, will find this text-book for the years 
1914 to 1939 extremely useful; it is, moreover, prefaced with a historical summary 
from which its readers can gain an impression of the remarkable continuity of Czech 
history despite its catastrophic vicissitudes. 

Slavs have very long memories and it is necessary that we should often remind 
ourselves of Munich, unpleasant though the recollection may be. Of this painful 
and ominous crisis Professor Seton-Watson writes with the greatest exactitude and 
vivacity; among other things he establishes an important point which has not been 
made sufficiently clear to the British public, i.e., that Russia would have marched to 
defend the Czechs in 1938 if the French had observed their obligation to do so. 

Indignation has been expressed against the Czechs, since the recent liberation of 
their country, because they have carried out their accepted intention of expelling a 
considerable proportion of their German minority. It seems that people have already 
forgotten the vastly greater sufferings gratuitously inflicted upon the Czechs by the 
Germans. Along with the bigotry of Hlinka, Professor Seton-Watson shows us 
afresh the unpleasant role of the Sudeten Germans, and reminds us of the duplicity of 
their leader, Henlein, shamelessly acknowledged in his own speech at Vienna in 
March 1941. It is a pity that a reference is not made here to Appendix V of the 
bigger book; the Appendix records the honeyed statements made by Henlein every time 
that he visited England, but it had to be omitted from the reprint. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


IraLy Works HER PassaGE. Being an account of Italian Participation in the War 
against Nazi Germany. Edited by Valentine Selsey. 1945. (London: British- 
Italian Society [formerly Friends of Free Italy], Pamphlet No. 3. 734” x 434”. 
23 pp. 6d.) 

Tuis little pamphlet was completed in January 1945. Consequently the most 
spectacular and decisive phase of the story of the Italian partisan struggle—namely, 
the part played by the partisan forces in the liberation of North Italy at the end of 
April 1945—is not included. The pamphlet does, however, give a good account of 
the development of partisan resistance in North Italy and its organization and achieve- 
ments during the most uphill period of its existence, when it received very little 
publicity in the British Press. Italy has ‘‘worked her passage,’’ not only through 


partisan resistance in the North, but also through the rehabilitation of her Army, 
Navy and Air Force under the Italian Government. This pamphlet gives a useful 
factual account of Italian participation in the later stages of the war against Germany 
—a participation necessarily limited owing to shortage of equipment but which, 
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nevertheless, went far to substantiate Palmiro Togliatti’s claim that ‘The Italian 
people wishes to fight for its liberty because only by so doing can it recover its position.’’ 


M. K. GrinpROoD 


HunGary. British Survey Handbook No. 4. General Editor, John Eppstein. 
British Society For International Understanding. 1945. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 634” X 4%". 88 pp. Map. 3s.) 

Tuis little volume is a most helpful and reliable guide to the complex Hungarian 
problem. The first five chapters give a brief but enlightening survey of the history, 
geography, economy, social structure, political and religious institutions of the 
country. The journalistic or ideological approach to these questions current during 
the war is replaced here by scholarly competence and impartiality. International 
relations during the last twenty-five years are discussed in the final, longest chapter. 
This poses the question why the Hungarians, notwithstanding their genuine sympathy 
with British ideals and institutions, have now been involved in war on Germany’s 
side twice in a generation. The author ascribes this mainly to the fact that the 
genuine grievances of Hungary after the first world war were exploited by her re- 
actionary ruling classes and by German policy for their own ends, and finishes his 
account by expressing the hope that the democratic transformation now in progress 
in Hungary, if given a reasonable chance, will advance peace and stability in South- 
Eastern Europe. 

N. J. SZENczI 


DENMARK. British Survey Handbook No. 5. General Editor, John Eppstein. 
British Society For International Understanding. 1945. (London: Cambridge 
University Press. 634” x 44". 88 pp. Map. 3s.) 

Tuts handbook is, in every sense, a survey, and a very complete one within its 
limits. The chapter on the economy of Denmark is particularly informative and will 
surprise those who think of the country as a land almost entirely given up to the pro- 
duction of food. The soundness of Denmark’s political and social structure, the 
freedom of her educational system, have been proved in the acid test of German 
occupation and provided a brilliant example of what self organization and the co- 
operation of all grades of society can effect when operated spontaneously by an entire 
nation. A handbook well worth studying. 

B. H. WINDER 


History OF EpucATION IN ICELAND. By George T. Trial. 1945. (Cambridge: W. 

Heffer. 834” x 514”. xii +95 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Mucus detailed information is given concerning curricula, courses and examina- 
tions. All this, of itself, means little. Different teachers working on exactly the 
same syllabus can attempt and achieve entirely different results. One wishes that 
the author had attempted to indicate the attitude of educationists and the spirit of 
Icelandic schools by comparison with better known examples in the United States or 
Great Britain. 

One feels that the author starts from the assumption that his reader will think of 
Iceland as a place backward and strange and will be pleased to have some information 
to show that civilization and electricity have reached the island. He would have 
been better advised to assume that most of his readers will be prepared to believe 
from the beginning that Iceland shares in the cultural fellowship of Northern Europe 
and will want to know what contribution the country has to make, from its isolated 
and therefore probably very individualistic standpoint, to ideas on educational 
development elsewhere. The factual summary given cannot do justice to what is 
probably a deeper spiritual expression of the community than the reader is encouraged 
to think. 
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Some of Mr. Trial’s assumptions are too sweeping for acceptance without argu- 
ment. Surely his frequent references to the sagas alone are a refutation of the 
apparent suggestion that the culture of Northern Europe, unlike that of the South, 
lacked outward expression (p. 12). Again, many things in early Icelandic history 
which seem to appear to Mr. Trial peculiar are common to the development of any 
community, as, for instance, the property in children of the paterfamilias and the 
tardy recognition of the equal right of all children, rich or poor, to educational oppor- 
tunity. The philologist will doubt whether a language which hardly changed in a 
thousand years can really be one of the most developed and whether Greek and Latin, 
apart from Icelandic, could so claim to be. And can there be decentralized control 
of education (p. 91) when courses and hours of study per week are prescribed by 
Parliament (p. 41)? 

Mr. Trial’s facts are interesting but insufficient alone as a basis for the formation 
of opinion. His introductory sociological survey puts the reader in some doubt as to 
the reliability of his later assessments, and this may be due to tie brevity which 
precluded proof by argument at each stage. 


M. HARRISON 


OUTLINE OF PoLiIsH History, PAST AND PRESENT. By Professor Olgierd Gorka. 
First published 1942. Revised and enlarged edition 1945. (London: Alliance 
Press. 7%" X 5”. 140 pp. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 


Tus book by Professor Gorka of Lw6w University can be recommended to all 
those who wish to have a summarized version of Poland’s history and her cultural 
and economic life. The book is divided into two sections: the first deals with Polish 
history, and gives a bird’s eye view of a thousand years of events in Poland, a bulwark 
of western civilization in Eastern Europe. The second part is a short description of 
modern Poland and contains some statistical data and achievements during twenty 
years of independence between the two wars, in the cultural, social and economic 
fields. 

The book is an objective study of a rather encyclopedic type, and while it cannot 
be considered as a text book of Polish history, it does give a general approach to 
Polish affairs. 


Jan BALINSKI-J UNDZILL 


Tue Battic Nations. A short history of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. By F. W. 
Pick. 1945. (London: Boreas. 74%” x5’. 172pp. Map. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE are two great problems in dealing with the subject of this book. The 
first is the very complicated nature of their past history. Here the author has steered 
clear of excessive detail and elaboration, and his account is more lucid and intelligible 
than the longer works on the subject. The second difficulty is the entire lack of 
knowledge possessed by Western readers about these small countries; they have not 
the appeal of better known and larger peoples like the Czechoslovaks or the Poles. 
Here the author has sketched with knowledge and sympathy their recent history and 
the present position. He shows how the revival of their small groups of leaders and 
the consequent silence of their peasant masses may lead to- the elimination of their 
national civilizations. The Soviet system which is absorbing them may leave some 
opportunity for the retention of their languages and artistic achievements, but will 
not admit of any survival of their highly democratic social-economic systems. British 
readers will be particularly sorry to read of the attack on the Protestant organizations 

{ the Estonians. This book is highly topical and relevant to what we must consider 
as characteristic of the present fate of Central Europe. 


A. B. BOSWELL 
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A History or Russia. By George Vernadsky. New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
1945. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 834” x 5%”. xi +517 pp. Biblio. $2.75. 18s. 6d.) 
Tuis text-book by a well-known Russian émigré historian, when first published 

in 1929, rightly took its place as the most compact and up-to-date one volume history 

of Russia available. A second edition was called for at once in 1930, and now another 
revised edition has appeared, bringing the reader down to 1943. All the chapters 
dealing with events since 1917 are new or have.been largely re-written, as also has 
been the chapter on Russia before the Kiev period, upon which Professor Vernadsky 
has recently published his large scale study Ancient Russia. Since the Soviet revo- 
lution and its working out occupy slightly more than half of the 500 pages, the present 
edition to some extgnt constitutes a new book. The history of the centuries down to 

1917 is given in compact, nutshell form, suitable for college text-book purposes. 

This first half of the book serves, in effect, as an introduction to the second half, which 

covers only the last twenty-five years and is, therefore, on a very different scale. 

Professor Vernadsky has to a large extent succeeded in his “honest and realistic 

attempt to approach Russia without bias of any kind.”’ His approach is that of a 

conscientious scholar who is also a thorough patriot, whose feelings for his own land 

and people and admiration for their vitality and cultural achievements have been 
deepened and enriched by the performance of Russia in the War. 

The central thesis in his treatment of the Soviet period is the transition from 
Leninism to Stalinism. “If Leninism was the adaptation of Marxism to the era of 
international conflicts, Stalinism amounted to the nationalization of the revolution.” 
Although the October Revolution was of over-riding importance, the ‘‘new revolution” 
of the Five Year Plans and the contemporaneous “‘social convulsion”’ of the collectiv- 
ization of agriculture resulted in the “‘total reshaping of Soviet economy”’ and outlook, 
which enabled the Soviet Union to bear the tremendous strains of the War and to 
emerge victorious. 

Professor Vernadsky is not only in general fair-minded and judicious, but he is 
also accurate in statement and good in selection of problems and facts. Mistakes and 
slips are conspicuously few, despite the great range of topics included. The style is 
concise to the noint of baldness, and there is, particularly in the first half of the book, 
a certain aridity, together with some confusion of arrangement. The personalities 
on the Russian historical stage rarel;; emerge as living actors. There are only three 
maps, and these are too small and confusing. These defects of the book are out- 
weighed by its general clarity, by its wide scope covering Russian cultural and social 
as well as economic and political history, and by its level-headed and most informative 
survey of the Revolutions, the Civil War, and Soviet internal and external policy. I 
do not know of any more satisfactory one volume history of Russia coming down to 
the present day, and it certainly deserves to be widely used. 

B. H. SUMNER 


THE GROWTH OF THE RED Army. By D. Fedotoff White. 1943. (London: Oxford 
University Press. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 914” x 6’. xiv + 
429 pp. Notes. Index. $3.75.) 

THE folder describes this volume as one of the most important studies in military 
sociology for many years. It does not set out to describe the Red Army nor outline 
its history. Problems of armament and technical equipment have been deliberately 
excluded from this exhaustive study of the organizational growth of the armed forces 
of the Soviets and the conflicting elements of the various groups during the troubled 
years from 1917 to 1942. 

The author’s career covers Assistant Naval Attaché at Washington for Imperial 
Russia, Lieutenant R.N., Lieutenant Commander under Admiral Kolchak, Resident 
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of a Soviet Concentration Camp, and the Chair of Naval Art at the Soviet Naval War 
College. For some years he has been manager of the Cunard office in Philadelphia, 
and he is currently chairman of the Philadelphia Committee of the British Ministry 
of Transport. To this unusual experience he adds an enviable reputation for fairness 
among Reds and Whites, a capacity for scholarly analysis and an amazing mastery of 
the English language. 

The very completeness of the work and wealth of authorities mark’out the trees 
but cail for concentration in keeping sight of the wood. The reader feels that some 
form of table earmarking the periods and scopes of Trotsky, Frunze, Voroshilov and 
Timoshenko in the military hierarchy, and the relative facts and timings of components 
such as commissars, konsommols, kulaks, communists, staff officers, etc., would have 
helped to clarify a sometimes rather misty perspective. 

There is no doubt that this masterly collection of data from all relevant writers‘in 

Russian, French, English and German will have real and lasting historical and psycho- 
logical value, but from a soldier’s angle the rigidly narrow viewpoint seems regrettable. 
Although education is dealt with, military training would seem to deserve more 
attention. 
«24 Interest centres on the various human conflicts of personalities and the compli- 
cated interactions of the four main groups of officers, commissars, rank and file party 
members, and plain soldiers. The commissar policy with all its faults and merits is 
usefully discussed. So is the great purge of June 1937 (p. 385). 

The Growth of the Red Army must prove an indispensable contribution to military 
literature which no one studying the sociological problems of an army can afford to 
ignore. 

G. M. Rout 


Tue Russia I BELIEVE IN. The Memoirs of Samuel N. Harper, 1902-41. Edited by 
Paul V. Harper. Foreword by Bernard Pares. 1945. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 9144” X 6”. xiv + 
279 pp. 21s.) 

PROFESSOR HARPER had enviable and exceptional opportunities for studying 
Tsarist and Soviet Russia throughout a lifetime devoted to the study of Russia and 
its people. Having completed a Russian course under Professor Paul Boyer in Paris, 
he first went to Moscow as a young protégé of his life-long patron Charles R. Crane 
in 1904. Subsequently, until his death in 1943 he was a frequent visitor to Russia 
and closely concerned with all aspects of Russo-American affairs. As Professor of 
Russian Language and Institutions at the University of Chicago, unofficial adviser to 
the United States State Department, free-lance observer at many international 
conferences and self-appointed interpreter of Sovietism in the U.S.S.R., Samuel 
Harper enjoyed a unique position in his field in the United States and was in touch with 
Russian experts everywhere. This record of his Russian studies and experiences and 
ubiquitous Russian contacts is entertaining and provocative. But it lacks depth 
and balanced judgment and that ‘‘warmth of soul” which the author stipulates as a 
sine qua non for the study of Sovietism is ultimately (at least in this reviewer’s opinion) 
his undoing as a Russian expert. Like so many “friends of the Soviet Union,”’ Pro- 
fessor Harper was almost pathologically sensitive to criticism of Soviet policy (in his 
case, to the extent of developing shingles from his colleagues’ critical attitude to the 
Soviet Union in 1939-41). With his prestige, he thus greatly reinforced that spirit of 
unreality in Soviet relations which has done so much harm to serious study of the 
Soviet Union abroad. Thus his long experience of Russian affairs has finally pro- 
duced no clear analysis of Sovietism (a word he constantly uses) nor does he make it 
at all clear what “‘The Russia I Believe In” was. This would demand an unemotional 
approach to the subject and integrity in “the search for truth.” An index would have 
facilitated occasional consultation of a book of such mixed contents as this. 


C.G,. 
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LABOUR PROBLEMS OF AFRICA. By John A. Noon. 1944. (Philadelphia: Pennsyl- 
vania University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 
African Handbooks, No. 6. 844” x 54%”. 144pp. Biblio. 9s. 6d.) 

THE sixth volume of the series which Mr. Wieschoff is editing for the University 
of Pennsylvania is of considerable interest. It describes African labour questions in 
the language of an economist familiar with the labour problems of highly industrialized 
countries, rather than from the political, administrative or anthropological angles 
from which this subject is more often approached. Mr. Noon deals with the whole 
continent, barring North Africa, and he divides his work into two sections. The 
main part of the book discusses general characteristics of African labour under such 
headings as opportunities for employment, labour efficiency, obstacles to securing a 
fair wage, trade unionism and migratory labour. The concluding section contains a 
few paragraphs on each territory with its main products and its potential and gross 
man-power; in other words its available man-power as against the economic oppor- 
tunity offered to it. Some general recommendations as to industrial policy for Africa 
are then made. 

‘The author has evidently had to rely entirely on published material and with the 
present inadequacy, or complete absence, of reliable statistics, or even good descriptive 
accounts of African economies, an economist is bound to give misleading pictures unless 
he has first-hand knowledge to give background to his calculations and to enable him 
to evaluate the statistics he has to handle. The condensation necessary in treating 
the labour problems of Africa in this small compass also makes it inevitable that 
individual sections, paragraphs or sentences are inaccurate. Yet the questions 
Mr. Noon raises are well worth asking, and we have to view Africa as a whole, even 
though the picture will be a blurred and distorted one until intensive studies of par- 
ticular economic systems are more numerous and reliable. Hence the value and 
interest of this particular book. 


A. I. RIcHARDS 


MIDDLE EAST 


East is WEsT. By Freya Stark. 1945. (London: John Murray. 8” x 5’. 218 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

It is fitting that the first personal narrative to appear of war-time experiences in 
the Middle East should deal, not with high politics and strategy, but with the humbler 
tale of ordinary people who have been in the thick of it. Miss Stark gets down to the 
daily stuff of life in war-time, with its new tasks and problems, both for the local 
peoples and for those who have been quietly working amongst and with them. To 
praise the quality of her writing is by this time superfluous; certainly no other writer 
has such skill not merely to describe, but to evoke, with the creative power of the 
artist, the severe and reluctant beauty of the Eastern scene. But this is not a book 
that panders to popular romanticism. On the contrary Miss Stark, with character- 
istic forthrightness and independence of mind, challenges the romantics and nostalgics 
by setting in the foreground the unromantic and often misjudged figure of the effendi, 
the type of the new Arab middle-class. He and his sister are the figures around whom 
she builds her story of the social and intellectual reorientation now going on in the 
Arab countries and the contribution of the war to their development. The narrative 
moves from Aden and Yemen to Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Iraq, 
including’ the rebellion of the “Golden Square.”’ It is full of names, portraits, thumb- 
nail sketches (often witty but never cruel) and apposite illustrations. But the most 
attractive feature of the book is the insight with which Miss Stark isolates, and the 
clean| precision with which she expresses, the essential elements in the complex social 
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life of the Middle East. Whether the new life she describes is given a chance to 
develop or is fated to destruction in the impending tragedy, the work is a mine for the 
future historian. 


H. A. R. Grips 


GuimpsEs OF IsLAM. By Prince Aga Khan and Dr. Zaki Ali. 1944. (Geneva: Pub- 
lished by the authors. 74%” x 5’. Illus. 72 pp. np.) 

Tuis little book is divided into three chapters, of which the first, ‘‘The Funda- 
mentals of Islam,” is written by the Aga Khan, the second, “Islam and Medical 
Sciences,”’ by Dr. Zaki Ali, and the third, ‘‘Religious Revival of Islam,” by the two 
authors conjointly. The longest of the three is Chapter II, which is mainly devoted 
to a history of Islamic medicine. Dr. Ali gives a fairly complete list of Arab phy- 
sicians, with notes on their life and work. Among other matters, it is interesting to 
learn that there were Moslem women doctors in very early days. But it is the last 
chapter that may interest the general reader most. Here the authors suggest the 
holding of an Islamic conference in Cairo, to be attended by delegates representing all 
Islamic sects. The conference would discuss not only religious revival, but also such 
questions as the improvement of social conditions in Moslem countries, and the 
spreading of Islamic culture. The book, which is printed in Geneva, is marred by a 
number of misprints. 


G. H.C, 


A Few Facts Asout Turkey. By Sir Wyndham Deedes. 1945. (London: Pub- 
lished by the author. 7%" x 5’. 48 pp. Illus. Map. 2s.) (Obtainable 
from the Secretary, The Londra Halkevi, 14 Fitzhardinge Street, W.1.) 
Nowapays when there is so much going on all over the world, the intelligent 

man in the street is hard put to it to provide himself with an adequate background into 

which he can fit current events. To sucha person A Few Facts About Turkey by Sir 

Wyndham Deedes will be a useful introduction. The booklet is illustrated by a 

number of excellent photographs which reinforce the letter-press in presenting an all 

round impression of the country. 

The reader will sympathize with the Turks who appear to have an even more 
complicated system of income tax, or rather income taxes than we have. The im- 
pression is given of a country on the move which has still a long way to go, but which 
has, so far, avoided many of the mistakes which might have been expected in the early 
days of a veritable revolution. 


H. O. MANCE 


INDIA 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS IN THE FUTURE INDIAN FEDERATION. By 
M. Ramaswamy, Advocate of the High Court of Mysore, Bangalore. Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Sankey. 1945. (London, New York, Toronto, 
Bombay: Longmans Green. 734” X 514". ix +78 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

WirH Indian politics in a state of flux a study of a possible scheme of federation 
in India can be little better than academic. Indeed, as Lord Sankey remarks in his 
foreword to Mr. Ramaswamy’s book, any scheme of the kind for India can hardly be 
accomplished by any other method than that of trial and error. There is much to 
criticize in the units themselves and it is strange that Mr. Ramaswamy does not refer 
to this aspect of the Indian scene. Great amorphous agglomerations of territory like 
Madras should be split up into three or four provinces on a linguistic basis; the smaller 
units thus evolved would be more likely to conform to direction from the Centre than 
the vast province of Madras as it exists today. Similar remarks might be made of 
Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces. 
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One of the main issues in a federation concerns residuary powers. Mr. Rama- 
swamy, in the case of India, would leave them with the Provinces. This apparently 
is the Congress view. The Moslems, a fourth of the population of the sub-continent, 
are opposed to federation in any shape or form. Given a separate scheme of self- 
government they might agree to the setting up of a Central Government with limited 
powers, in which they had equal representation. 

Much depends on whether India’s destiny takes her out of the Commonwealth 
or not. If she is to stand alone she can only maintain unity under a strong Central 
Government. Without unity defence would be impossible. Economics would be 
one of the main concerns of the Centre, since defence is now largely a matter of 
developed industry. It would be necessary to include the Indian States, and to 
deprive them of most of their treasured privileges. All this Mr. Ramaswamy con- 
siders inevitable. He has a word of praise for that great legislative effort, the India 
Act of 1935; in fact he would adopt many of its provisions. He goes further and pays 
a graceful tribute to British law in India, which he describes as a magnificent piece of 
constructive legislation. His suggestions as to the responsibility of the Centre for 
dealing with famine lack clear definition. Finally, it seems to the present writer that 
in his anxiety to give all possible autonomy to the provinces he overlooks the fact 
that the Centre could only survive if in the long run it appeals to the peasantry, and 
that it could only win their support if it had power to over-ride any provincial Govern- 
ment which failed to put the peasants’ interests in the foregound. 


WILLIAM BARTON 


PLAN FOR INDIAN LABour. Indian Labour and Reconstruction after the War. By 
Kanji Dwarkadas. 1945. (Bombay: Thacker. 7144” x 5’. 12 pp. As. 8.) 


Mr. Dwarkapas, who has had much experience of the conditions of life and 
work of industrial wage-earners in India, complains that the urgent needs of this class 
have received scant attention from the various planners of economic reconstruction 
in India. He cites various facts and figures—including cases of gross overcrowding 
in Bombay City, whose population has risen during the war from 1.4 millions to 2.2 
millions “without the addition of a single room in the working classes area’”—which 
certainly supports his case for immediate and fundamental reforms in living conditions. 
Housing, water-supply, provisions for medical aid, hospital accommodation, and 
scavenging are all grossly inadequate, while hours of work have risen during the war. 
He puts forward a plan for legislative and administrative reforms with which few 
would disagree, and if it is necessary to elicit support for such apparently obvious and 
long overdue reforms, this in itself is evidence of a deplorable paralysis of the social 
conscience which must be overcome before India can expect to wage successful battle 
with the giants of ignorance, squalor, want and idleness. 

VERA ANSTEY 


THE UNTOUCHABLES OF INDIA. By Louise Ouwerkerk. 1945. (London, New York, 
Bombay: Oxford University Press. 7” x 434”. 47 pp. 1s.) 


IN this little pamphlet, Miss Ouwerkerk, who lived for fifteen years in India, deals 
sympathetically with the problems presented by the forty-nine million Untouchables 
of India, the largest subordinate racial group in the world. She gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the disabilities under which they suffer and then goes on to describe the all too 
inadequate steps which have been taken by Government, by Christian missions— 
perhaps the biggest influence of all—and by Hindu social service societies, notably the 
All India Harijan Sevak Sangh, founded by Mr. Gandhi in 1932, to remedy them and 
the efforts the Untouchables have made to help themselves, of which the most striking 
evidence is the appointment of Dr. Ambedkar as a Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. Her conclusion is that, whatever the cost to the unity of the country, the 
progress of the Untouchables will be surer and speedier if they insist on their separate 
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identity and refuse to become, as the Harijan Sevak Sangh would make them, a fifth 
caste, definitely within the Hindu fold, but of a lower order than the other four castes 
and still dependent on them for leadership. 


FRANK NOYCE 


CHURCH AND Crisis IN INDIA. By C. S. Milford. 1945. (London: Edinburgh House. 

Ty" x 434". 40 pp. 9d.) 

In this pamphlet a missionary in India gives a summary of the views of Indian 
Christians on the Constitutional crisis. The vast majority of politically conscious Indian 
Christians (8 million in all) are whole-hearted supporters of the struggle for national 
independence, although there are some fears that Christians might suffer discrimination 
in a new independent State. The urgency of the situation is emphasized, and the need 
for constant fresh efforts to bring Indians together for the solution of their problems and 
differences. The author thinks that Indian Christians should make their chief contri- 
bution by working for reconciliation in every sphere, though he has no detailed suggestions 
to offer with regard to the present impasse. 


H. M. W. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC} 


AsIA FOR THE AsiaTics. The Techniques of Japanese Occupation. By Robert S. 
Ward. Introduction by Lawrence Salisbury. 1945. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 9” xX 51%”. xiv + 
205 pp. Mapendpapers. 18s.) 


THIS most interesting and valuable book describes in detail the methods of control 
employed by the Japanese in Hong Kong—methods that were first brought to per- 
fection in Manchukuo and later applied in North China and every other region con- 
quered by Japan. 

Mr. Ward explains how an utterly ruthless administration compelled the Chinese 
community to co-operate in its own enslavement. The domestic trade of Hong Kong 
was controlled, its industry owned or supervised by Japanese, its banking structure 
absorbed and its flow of commerce regulated. Education was strictly regimented. 
Higher education was destroyed and in the few schools allowed to function (a few score 
out of nearly 2,000) only Japanese and the individual’s own local dialect could be used. 
The national language, Kuo Yii, was discouraged. Rigid control of text-books and 
curricula was enforced and a training institute established to provide a nucleus of 
indoctrination teachers. 

Nothing shows more clearly the calculated wickedness of Japanese policy than 
the use they make of education. This, combined with control over bookshops, the 
press, films, radio, recreation and even religion, constitutes a technique of social and 
cultural control which Mr. Ward regards as the most dangerous weapons in their 
armoury. By this technique of indoctrination Japan’s divine mission to deliver Asia 
from Western domination becomes most effective propaganda; but it also has the 
subtler purpose of ensuring that Asia will rise in a fresh crusade against the West after 
this one has been defeated. 

Mr. Ward emphatically declares that the shift in policy in 1943 and the Decla- 
rations of November 1943 and July 1944 were made in contemplation not of victory 
but of defeat. Their purpose was to make an Allied victory, however overwhelming, 
appear to be the ultimate vindication of Japan’s divine mission, and of her army’s 
valiant struggle against impossible odds. Everything that has happened since this 
book went to press proves the soundness of Mr. Ward’s judgment. Belief in Japan’s 
divine mission has probably been strengthened by the atomic bomb. 


J. T. PRATT 
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CuunG-Kuo Cu’leN T’u. By Sun Ché-Shéng, 1942, (Chungking: Commercial 

Press. Ch. $3.00.) 

Cuina’s FuturE. By Sun K’o. Introduction by Lin Yutang. 1944. (New York: 

John Day. 84” X54". xvi+276pp. Map. $3.00.) 

CuinA Looks Forwarb. By Sun Fo. 1944. (London: Allen & Unwin. 8%” x 

54". 260 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

In the English edition of this book by Sun Fo—the name by which Sun Yat-sen’s 

son is commonly known—there is a preface explaining how the English version came 
to be written. In the Chinese text there is no such explanatory foreword, nor does the 
table of contents show that most of the volume_consists of lectures and addresses 
delivered on various occasions between 1939 and 1942. That fact does not begin to 
appear until page 8 is reached, nor is the reader told that the preceding pages were 
originally published as an article in Free China in March 1940. In these respects the 
English version is much better produced, and the Commercial Press might well take 
a wrinkle or two from its publisher’s technique. 
a. The reader of the English version, however, should be alive to the fact that there 
are considerable differences between it and the Chinese text. Sun Fo says in his 
preface to the English version that “the bulk of the volume is taken from its Chinese 
original, with some new material added.’’ The new material, however, includes a 
good deal more than the additions specified by the author, ‘China Marching towards 
Democracy” and ‘‘Writing China’s Constitution.” The following examples are only 
some of the passages not to be found in the Chinese version: 

The first paragraph on p. 20, a passage of a little over 100 words; 

most of pp. 24 and 25; 

pp. 26-37; 

the latter half of paragraph 1 on p. 38, and the latter half of the first paragraph 

on p. 39; 

the last three paragraphs of section 13, pp. 50 and 51; 

part of the last paragraph on p. 52, in particular the sentence, ‘‘We cherish no 

selfish ambitions towards them”’; 

most of pp. 53-56. 

In the chapter bearing the same title as the Chinese version, ‘“The Future of 
China” (pp. 179-93), there are discrepancies on almost every page between the 
English and the Chinese texts. 

How important are these differences between the two texts? To some extent 
the answer depends upon the view taken of the preface already quoted. If that is 
taken to mean that the English reader is being given pretty much what was said to 
Chinese audiences, it is unfortunate that the author’s revisions were made quite so 
freely. Moreover, while there do not appear to be any incompatibilities between the 
English and Chinese versions, the after thoughts contained in the English text not 
infrequently do less than justice to the Chinese text. In the latter, for example, we 
are given in pp. 11-16 an interesting comparison of Sunyatsenism (the San Min Chu I) 
with other isms, Capitalism, Fascism and Socialism. In the English version, pp. 24- 
37, the comparison is overladen with observations (introduced, obviously, during the 
process of revision) which blur its outline and make it turgid. Some additions in the 
English text seem hardly legitimate. For instance, the English reader is told that 
“not Capitalism, nor Communism”’ but the principle of the people’s livelihood (min- 
sheng chu i) is going to be the guiding principle in constructing a new China. The 
Chinese text says nothing about Communism at this point. Another example is 
the insertion in the English version (p. 52) of the assurance that China cherishes no 
selfish ambitions in regard to countries which once acknowledged her suzerainty, 
Annam and Burma. In the Chinese text (p. 52) there is no such assurance: the 
wording makes it unnecessary. Yet another instance is the statement in the English 
version (p. 188) that the inability of farming alone to supply the people with sub- 
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sistence “‘has been our experience for centuries.’”” The Chinese text (p. 74) is innocent 
of so loose an assertion. 

On the whole the Chinese text—as is only to be expecteibi-is the more instructive 
presentation of Chinese_thought on the problems that confront the country. 


E. M. GuLi 


A MAKER OF MopERN CHINA. By Albert J. Garnier. 1945. (London: Carey Press. 

74" <5”. 120 pp. Illus. 5s.) 

Tuis short account of the life of Timothy Richard, missionary, is written as a 
memorial on the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

When Richard reached China in 1869 the life of the country was at its lowest ebb— 
a dreary formalism had produced a period of stagnation. The Court was degenerate, 
good officials few and far between, and all relations with the outer world unwelcome. 
China’s past seemed to be blocking the way to the future. 

Believing with all his heart that Christianity was ‘‘good news for the whole man,” 
Timothy Richard worked out his belief in his own way. He tried persistently to 
reach and influence the scholar class whose ignorance both of the physical world and 
of the course of history blocked all progress. His character and his appreciation of 
the good in China’s civilization won him great respect, and many high officials profited 
by his advice and good sense. Richard from the beginning emphasized the importance 
of sound education along modern lines. When in 1891 he became Secretary of the 
newly formed Christian Literature Society he set himself to the production of a 
notable series of books and periodicals which had a deep influence on the future of 
China. 

Chapter III, “The China of Today,” deals with the significance of the 1911 
Revolution, and the change it has made in the Chinese people themselves. 


E. W. ANDERSON 


THE TROPICAL Far East. By J.S.Furnivall. 1945. (London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs No. 71. 7” X 
434". 32 pp. Map. 6d. net.) 

Mr. FuRNIVALL has packed an immense amount of useful information in very 
readable form into this brief survey of the Tropical Far East, in which he includes 
Burma, Malaya, Siam, French Indo-China and the great Malayan Archipelago 
except New Guinea, which he considers belongs to Australasia rather than to Asia. 
He gives a bird’s eye view of the geographical and economic features of the peoples of 
the area, their languages, religions, manners and customs and their history from their 
first contact with the West. His underlying theme is that, in spite of apparent 
diversity, there is a common pattern and a fundamental unity and that it will be 
unprofitable to study the local problem of any one land except against the background 
of the Tropical Far East as a whole. 


FRANK NOYCE 


Burma Rice. 1944, (London, New York, Toronto, Bombay: Longmans Green. 
Burma Pamphlets, No. 4. 74%" X 5”. 32 pp. Illus. Map. As. 8.) 

THE ForEsts OF BuRMA. By F. T. Morehead. 1944. (London, New York, Toronto, 
Bombay: Longmans Green. Burma Pamphlets, No. 5. 7’ x 5”. 67 pp. 
Illus. Map. Rs. 1.) 

Tue Hit PEopLEs oF BurMA. By H. N.C. Stevenson. 1944. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Bombay: Longmans Green. Burma Pamphlets, No. 6. 7%” xX 5”. 
Illus. Maps. Rs. 1.) 


THE fact that rice exports amount to some 40 per cent of the total value of 
Burma’s exports gives special value to this useful and well-illustrated monograph on 
the general features of the production of rice in Burma, and the growth of the industry. 
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The preparation of the ground, the planting and the harvesting are clearly described. 
The section on mills and milling gives a most interesting account of the processes 
through which the g__ goes, and that on marketing and export sets out the broad 
facts of the rice trade and indicates in particular how important Burma has become 
as a source of supply for India and Ceylon. 


An admirable account of the forests and timber industry in Burma where the 
forest area is some 145,000 square miles, of which over 34,000 square miles are ‘‘re- 
served,” and in which great care is taken to ensure a regular out-turn, particularly of 
that most valuable timber, teak. But the Forest Department concerns itself also 
with conservation to prevent erosion and with preservation of the fauna in sanctuaries. 
The different types of forest, the methods of control and extraction, and the develop- 
ment of the trade in timber, which was providing a revenue of about £1144 million, 
are all set out in an interesting manner. The value of this little book is enhanced by 
the useful photographs. 


It is important that the extent of the frontier areas and the nature of the non- 
Burmese peoples in Burma should be more generally known, and this little book 
written by one who has spent many years among the frontier peoples is very opportune. 
The many different tribes, their customs, languages, religion, and economic life are 
presented clearly and attractively. These peoples who live on the borders of India 
and China and many of whom have fought valiantly with and for the British against 
the Japanese will attract much more interest in the future. The few errors should be 
put right in a future edition. Not everyone will agree with the author’s opinion on 
missionary effort. 


C. 


BRITAIN AND THE SOUTH SEAS. By Sir Henry Luke. 1945. (London, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans Green. Pamphlets on the British Commonwealth, Second 
Series No. 2. 7%" X 434". 71 pp. Mapendpapers. Illus. 1s.) 

Tus is a useful, well produced and timely little book, which should suit people 
whose curiosity has been awakened to our imperial responsibilities in the South Seas 
by the ending of Japanese military domination there. 

There are two clear maps showing racial distribution and political domination in 
the Pacific; a series of charming photographs of people and the countryside; and a 
diagram distinguishing British Imperial, Dominion and Mandated territories, political 
distinctions not by any means clear to many British people. 

The introductory chapters on the racial and pre-historical distribution of peoples 
in the South Seas is excellent; there follow brief accounts of the European discovery 
and annexation of the different island groups, and a melancholy comment on the heri- 
tage of disease, disillusionment, ill health and economic ruin so often associated with 
the introduction of European food, money, clothing and religion as well as by the less 
disinterested economic exploitation of an earlier age. 

Finally, there is a summing up of some of the modern achievements of Empire 
in which we have attempted to make up for past mistakes. 

My only real criticism of this excellent little book is that it gives the complete 
outsider no real picture of the original culture of those peoples which the Europeans 
so much disturbed and so rather weakens the presentation of the case of the white 
man’s disruption of those often originally happy societies. 

ROSEMARY FIRTH 


My FatHEerR IN CutNa. By James Burke. 1945. (London: Michael Joseph. 814” 

x 544”. 288 pp. 15s.) 

Tuis story of an old missionary written by his son gives in its background much 
detailed and accurate information about Chinese life and character; one can almost 
walk the streets of Sungkiang as one turns its pages. During the fifty years which 
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the book covers China set her face towards a new day: the incidental way in which 
the changes are recorded makes more convincing reading than many a formal history, 
since they are told in terms of people. Especially interesting is the intimate account 
of the famous Soong family. Some readers will find piquancy in the red hot Methodist 
theology of sin and conversion set against the lofty Confucian ethic, with its doctrine 
of man’s “original good heart.’’ But that ethic was often lacking in practical human 
kindness, and the life of William Burke was rich in just that quality. The fact that 
to thousands of Chinese people over two generations, the words Foreigner, Christian, 
American, have meant unswerving uprightness, unshakable steadfastness, and un- 
limited loving kindness is an international fact of no small significance and value. 


ELEANOR ANDERSON 


THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY. Special Number on the Philippines, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
February 1945, Columbia University Press, $1.00. 


Tus issue of the Far Eastern Quarterly has been arranged by the East Indies 
Institute of America (a society formed in the United States in 1941 to promote the 
study of South-East Asia) and it is devoted entirely to the Philippines. It opens 
with two articles which deal with the peoples of the Philippines as a whole. One is 
an interesting sketch of the races of the Islands by Mr. Herbert W. Kreiger which 
centres around the application to the Philippine peoples of those loosely-used terms 
“Malay” and “Indonesian.’”’ The other opening article is an admirable essay by 
Professor Felix M. Keesing on the forces that have contributed to the development of 
nationhood in the Philippines. Of the two ethnological articles which follow, one, 
by Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, is a description of the province of Bukidnon and its native 
inhabitants, the other is an analysis of the various groups of Moros by Mr. Edward 
M. Kuder who has a unique knowledge of these people. His paper is a most valuable 
supplement to Beyer’s account of the Moros in the 1918 Census of the Philippine 
Islands. The other articles in the issue deal mainly with aspects of social affairs in 
the Philippines. They include a study of slavery and peonage and compulsory labour 
services by Mr. Bruno Lasker; two articles on education, one by Dr. W. W. Mar- 
quardt, a former director of education in the Philippines, and the other, rather more 
critical, by Mrs. Pauline Crumb Smith; an account of public health and medical 
services by Dr. Z. Deutschman; and a paper on land tenure and co-operative societies 
by Mr. Leopoldo T. Ruiz. Two other articles remain to be noted: Dr. Herre’s 
fascinating account of Philippine fisheries and their possibilities, and a most usefu 
contribution to Philippine constitutional history by Mr. Robert Aura Smith in his 
study of the Philippine Bill of Rights. The East Indies Institute has performed a 
valuable service in organizing this issue of the Far Eastern Quarterly and it is to be 
hoped that it will arrange at least two other numbers—one on the Netherlands East 
Indies and the other on British Malaya, North Borneo and Sarawak. 


Iror B. POWELL 


UNITED STATES 


Our JUNGLE DipLomacy. By William Franklin Sands in conjunction with Joseph M. 
Lalley. 1944. (Chapel Hill: the University of North Carolina Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 8144” x 5%”. vi+ 250 pp. 
$2.50. 15s. 6d.) 

THE general thesis of this most readable book is that the State Department in 
Washington, by its inept handling of diplomatic affairs in Central and South America 
and in the Pacific in the past, established unfortunate precedents which Japan has 
been all too ready to follow. “If our diplomacy has been lost in the jungle of its own 
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creation,”’ remarks Mr. Sands, ‘‘the Japanese have followed a well-defined path... 
to Korea the path was marked Hawaii; to Manchuria it was marked Panama’”’ (p. 232). 

Though the author of this book is by no means the first to emphasize this point, 
his observations on the workings and background of what he calls ‘‘jungle diplomacy,” 
are of particular interest in that they came from one who, as a former American 
career diplomat, was himself closely concerned in most of the happenings he records. 
It is to his credit that, seeing what he saw and feeling as he felt about what he saw, 
he had the courage to speak his mind to Washington. His outspoken strictures, 
however, made enemies for him in high places and led ultimately to his resignation. 

Curiously enough, many of his criticisms call to mind similar ones contained in 
The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page; yet Page is one of those whom he himself 
criticizes, notably in connection with that Ambassador’s remarks to Lord Grey about 
the need to shoot Mexicans until they learned to vote and rule themselves. While, 
however, this book is written in critical vein, its author provides much food for thought 
and even his most trenchant comments are freely interlarded with humorous remi- 
niscences, while his short, pithy character sketches of American and Central American 
personalities and of his British and other diplomatic colleagues serve still further to 
enliven the pages of an extremely interesting and entertaining volume. 


M. D. KENNEDY 


THE RoaD To FoREIGN Poticy. By Hugh Gibson. 1944. (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. 5” X 7%". 252 pp. $2.50.) 


IT is more than coincidence that two ex-members of the British and American 
foreign service should have published books in which they plead for a strengthening 
of that service in their two countries. What Sir Victor Wellesley has done for the 
Foreign Office, in his book Diplomacy in Fetters, Hugh Gibson is doing in this vivid 
book for the State Department. No doubt his suggestions, too, will be carefully 
considered when permanent machinery must be evolved which will secure both better 
information and speedier, not to mention more efficient, intervention by the Anglo- 
Saxon democracies in international affairs. Much, in fact, of what he has to say 
about the integration of economics has already been achieved by the new reforms in 
both the Foreign Office and the Department of State. 

Hugh Gibson’s book, chiefly addressed to his countrymen, makes fascinating 
reading not least for his shrewd asides on contemporary problems. He has a good 
dea! to say about Poland, the silent nations of the Baltic, about Russia and particularly 
about the League of Nations. ‘We refused to join the League...,’’ he says of his 
countrymen, “primarily because of a revulsion of feeling among the mass of our 
people. We were outraged to see them [in Europe] playing the old game of power 
politics. We knew we did not want to play that game ourselves and, in our disil- 
lusionment, we came to the conclusion that it was best to wash our hands of 
Europe...’’ He therefore feels that it is high time ‘‘we came to an understanding 
on what we have agreed.’”’ Hugh Gibson is not alone in fearing that a relapse into 
power politics must be accompanied by a similar revulsion of feeling. 

The practical steps which Gibson proposes for a more efficient foreign service 
are for Americans to discuss and to take. What interests the reader elsewhere par- 
ticularly, are his comments on general principles. His words about Russia which seem 
too harsh to those who “‘clamouring for collaboration with Russia... rather than for 
collaboration between Russia and the United States,’’ nevertheless have the authentic 
ring of the voice of one who has spent his life, not without success, in the foreign 
service of his country. 


F. W. Pick 
1B. J. Hendrick (London, Heinemann, 1922-25). 
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How America Is GOVERNED. By Virginia Cowles. 1944. (London: Butterworth 
Press. 744” <5”. vi+97 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book admirably achieves its purpose of explaining the government of 
the United States to the English ‘‘man in the street.’’ It will, for example, leave him 
much clearer about the machinery of the Presidential election, even though it rides 
away from what appears to the outsider to be one of the most complicated and con- 
fusing parts of that machinery by dismissing the “primaries” in one not entirely illum- 
inating sentence. Occasionally the author’s comparisons with English institutions 
appear to achieve an effective parallel only through excessive simplification. The 
section entitled ‘‘The Past” of Chapter 1 (Prelude to American Independence) illus- 
trates the twin dangers of too great compression and of writing history backwards by 
applying modern terms and ideas to the events of the past. No one with any knowl- 
edge of the history of the seventeenth century could read this section without protest; 
and the English critic of Miss Cowles’s summary can, moreover, base himself securely 
upon that classic among short histories of the United States, Morison and Commager’s 


The Growth of the American Republic.! 
H. G. LippELu 


MEET THE FARMERS. A Personal Introduction to Thirty Million Americans. By 
Ladd Haystead. 1944. (New York: Putnam. 73%" 5%". vii +221 pp. 
$2.50.) 


At first sight this volume may seem rather outside the range of International 
Affairs, but closer study shows that its sociological and economic approaches are both 
topical and important. The farming problem in England is mainly limited to livestock 
and certain definite rotational crops. The spotlights of science and research since 1939 
have been so intensively directed on this relatively narrow range of agriculture that 
in Great Britain at least the shape of things to come is becoming more or less evident. 

In America this is not so. Between Washington and Florida, Maine and Cali- 
fornia, it is clear that the most diverse conditions must exist. The early history of the 
human race in the Middle East resolves itself largely into struggles between nomads 
and townfolk, pasturage and cultivation, and it was largely the use of the same land 
for both purposes which led to the ultimate development and supremacy of Northern 
Europe. Here in the United States both conditions have to be co-ordinated. Hitherto 
the Department of Agriculture has barely started on this task. The author gives some 
useful pointers on possible solutions. He skilfully traces the broad canvas and insets 
the more important components, sometimes with an uncompromising logic which will 
not add to his popularity in some quarters. 

From the international affairs angle he sees in the land a solution to post-war 
unemployment. Land is the one asset the United States can contribute. He shows 
how the subsistence farmer and the cash farmer can each under normal conditions 
make an adequate living for their families, and he argues that Government’s cheapest 
and most practical solution would be to emulate Goodyear’s experiment in Arizona 
(p. 196), teach farming to the young men from the forces, and so double the six million 
small men who farm in sturdy independence all over the forty-eight States. He would 
add suitable banking and equipment supply by developing and supporting existing 
facilities. The result he claims will prove cheaper and of more lasting benefit than 
public works or the dole. 

There are chapters which show that farming equipment, both technical and 
domestic, is in its infancy, and the author concludes with a few more obvious needs, 
such as “a flexible cutter bar which would change its shape with the changes in the 
ground, cutting all grasses at exactly the same height above the ground.” When elec- 
tricity and standard mass produced equipment are available to all, there will cease to 
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be so much sweat on the farmer’s brow or such a hunch in his back. Farming will be 
more lucrative and more comfortable, and the world’s -food supply will improve. 
More ‘“‘managerial’’ farms and more research and experiment by city enthusiasts may 
be required, but with sympathetic co-ordination from the centre much more will be 


possible. 
G. M. Routu 


Ano Yet I Like America. The 6th Instalment of a War Diary. By J. L. Hodson. 

1945. (London: Gollancz. 7144” « 5’. 302 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Hopson, who wrote the commentary for Desert Victory, made a journey to 
Hollywood in the winter and spring of 1943-4, in the course of which he made a pretty 
complete circuit of the United States. What he heard, what he saw, and what he 
felt he set down at once, in this sixth edition of his War Diary. The result is not 
only an extremely interesting book for the bedside or the train, but also a valuable 
record of first impressions on a sensitive yet typical English mind. Incidents and 
reactions come tumbling out upon the page just as fresh and just as haphazard as 
they were at the moment. Hence they are too miscellaneous to summarize or 
analyse. 

The emotional tone of mingled affection and disapproval which runs through 
the book changes balance as the journey proceeds. There is more affection and less 
disapproval, therefore deeper and more penetrating observation. The strong attrac- 
tion of the American way of life for the great majority of run-of-the-mill Englishmen 
gets him as he swings back through the South. He finds in the American universities 
his spiritual home... especially at Chapel Hill. By the time he leaves North 
Carolina the title of the diary has really changed to “I like America and yet...” 
with “yet” diminuendo. 

Mr. Hodson thinks that the British are not sufficiently ‘‘tough”’ in putting their 
case in America. He rightly admires in American social intercourse what he calls 





their ‘‘warm friendliness, frankness, toughness.’”’ It seems a simple formula; but— 
if one may imitate one of Mr. Hodson’s own engaging tricks—Friendliness? Of course. 
Frankness? Certainly; why not? Toughness?... Um! 

W. J. HINTON 


An INTRODUCTORY ANTHOLOGY OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN. Compiled by the staff of 
the American Library in London and edited by Dr. Richard H. Heindel, Director. 
April 1945. (London: Reproduction Section, United States Office of War 
Information. 7” x 6”. 51 pp. n.p.) 

A COLLECTION of statements, speeches and other information illustrating the outlook 


and career of the new President of the United States, which is of the greatest value at the 
present time. 
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THE TIDE TURNS 


By STRATEGICUS 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 
Sir,— 


I really must protest against Colonel Garsia’s review of my book in the 
July 1945 issue of International Affairs. I have, of course, no objection 
to his devoting the whole of his second paragraph to a demonstration of the 
falsity of his main line of criticism in the first. There he suggests that ‘‘no 
Allied general appears ever to have made a mistake.’’ As the volume deals 
with the particular phase which saw the Allies victorious in all theatres, 
when should they be made to look victorious if not then? 

In his second paragraph, however, he deals with my criticisms of the 
mistakes of one of the Allied generals—de Gaulle. He says I hold the 
death of Darlan “‘to have been unfortunate.’’ Of course, I do nothing of 
the sort. I said it was an “‘irony’’ that he should be assassinated just when 
he was taking a line that was beyond criticism. But I go on to say that 
his death undoubtedly relieved the tension. Similarly, my emphasis is 
not on “‘the greatness’”’ of Giraud as a general but on his greatness as a 
man—his patriotism and selflessness. ‘These misrepresentations invalidate 
Colonel Garsia’s criticism. 

Finally, if it pleases Colonel Garsia to take refuge in such vague terms 
as ‘‘spirit of Vichy” and defend General de Gaulle on the ground that he 
refused to “compromise” with that spirit (as if I had suggested he should), 
is this to be taken as covering the shocking orgy of reprisal which culminated 
in the Laval trial and death? Was it the “spirit of Vichy”’ that prepared 
the way for the invasion of North Africa, and if not why have the figures 
mainly concerned disappeared from the publiceye? My criticism is directed 
against the tendency to stalk prominent Frenchmen, whatever their services 
to the Allies, merely because they lived under the Vichy regime. 


Yours sincerely, 


42 Marlborough Place, STRATEGICUS 
St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W. 8. 
October 29, 1945. 
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DISPOSAL OF ITALIAN AFRICA 


To the Editor, International Affairs. 
Sir,— 

i should like to comment on Brigadier Longrigg’s article in the July 1945 
issue of International Affairs, on the ‘Disposal of Italian Africa,” in so far 
as he deals with Eritrea and Somalia. 

Briefly he suggests that the former Italian colony of Somalia should be 
combined with the British and French Somalilands and the Ogaden Province 
of Ethiopia to form a United Somalia, of which the administration should 
be entrusted either to the International body of the United Nations itself, 
or to the United States or to Egypt. Failing the solution of a United 
Somalia, Italy should resume her ruling position as trustee administrator 
of her former colony and, it would seem, also of the Ogaden Province of 
Ethiopia which he alleges, is completely alien to Ethiopia. ‘‘No hardship 
or injustice to the Somalis,’”’ he adds, “‘is involved in restoring a rule from 
which they have greatly benefited in security and public services.” 

The last suggestion is amazing; for the official pamphlet published by 
the Ministry of Information, The First to be Freed (1944), states of the 
Italian colony: ‘“‘Somalia’s 1,500,000 natives had a positive hatred of their 
ex-masters.’’ It states also that men, women and children were forcibly 
brought from remote places to work on the Italian estates. Only one school 
was opened; and that was soon closed ‘‘as a matter of policy.” 

If the union of the Italian colony of Somalia with the British and French 
territories under one trustee administration could be effected, there is some- 
thing to be said for it, but it is not fair to suggest that the Ogaden Province 
should be detached from Ethiopian sovereignty, or that it is alien to 
Ethiopia. 

The agreement between the British Government and Ethiopia made last 
year provides that the Ogaden shall remain temporarily under British mili- 
tary administration, but without prejudice to the question of the underlying 
sovereignty. No disposal then of the administration of the Ogaden could 
justly be made without the full consent of the Emperor. It is relevant that 
the Somalis are more akin to the Ethiopians than to any other people; that 
many Somalis are found in other parts of Ethiopia besides the Ogaden, that 
at least a quarter of the population of Ethiopia are Moslem, and that Great 
Britain and Italy had to fight risings in their Somali colonies. 

As regards Eritrea, Brigadier Longrigg’s appraisement of Italian rule is 
again very different from that of the official publication already quoted. He 
speaks of a ‘European city as its capital,’”’ and “‘public services up to Euro- 
pean standards’’; while the official account says of Asmara that 100,000 
natives lived in it, “largely crowded into the latrineless native quarters, 
which lacked enough water even for their unambitious needs.”’ It says too 
that ‘‘an entirely new system of drainage”’ is required ‘‘for the whole of this 
fantastic capital, where so much money was squandered by the Fascists on 
the unessentials of life.” Brigadier Longrigg is presumably speaking of 
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services for the Italian colonists, (most of whom were brought there for the 
purposes of the war against Ethiopia), and not for the vast Eritrean ma- 
jority, but his account makes one wonder whether the Ministry of Infor- 
mation booklet is false propaganda or he has let distance lend enchantment 
to the view. 

For the future Brigadier Longrigg suggests a minute partition of the 
small territory. ‘‘The north, west and south-west in his plan would fall to 
the Sudan, the Dankali coast and Assab should be handed without restric- 
tion to the Emperor of Ethiopia; the northern part of the plateau together 
with Massawa and Asmara, should be united with the present Tigrai Pro- 
vince of Ethiopia, and a ‘‘Tigrinya-speaking unit or state’’ should be formed 
under the sovereignty of the Emperor of Ethiopia, but administered for an 
indefinite time, on his behalf, by a European Power in alliance with him. 
It is good that in this instance Brigadier Longrigg does not suggest Italy 
as the administrator. His plan combines with a United Somalia a disunited 
or untied Eritrea. The reasons given for the partition are various and 
unconvincing; and it is impossible to imagine that the Emperor would agree 
to the detachment from his administration of a province which was long the 
centre of the Ethiopian Empire. It has been the principal aim of his rule 
since he became Regent after the World War to establish a unified and 
central administration for the whole country; and no return to a division of 
rule could be acceptable to him, nor would it be in the interests of the in- 
habitants. 

There is, I think, a widespread misconception of the backwardness of 
Ethiopia. With British and other help remarkable progress has been made 
since the Emperor returned in 1941, in developing the country, in restoring 
the central administration, in establishing a system of independent justice, 
in increasing the revenue so that the budget has now been balanced without 
subsidy, in the social services, above all, in spreading education, elementary 
and secondary. These indicate the fitness of the Ethiopian Government to 
undertake increased responsibility in Eritrea; and it is interesting that a 
number of the leading members of the Ethiopian Government today are of 
Eritrean origin. 

The Emperor would, no doubt, be willing to engage foreign experts, as 
he has done before and since his restoration, to help in the government of 
an enlarged Ethiopia. But the suggestion that not only the greater part 
of Eritrea but that one of the provinces of his present kingdom should be 
detached does not seem to be the best way of bringing about the union of 
the kindred peoples which we encouraged in our war appeals to the Erit- 
reans. The right way of enabling Ethiopia to meet her responsibilities to 
all the people of the Empire is to give her liberal help and expert guidance 
in the central administration which the Emperor is building up. 





Yours sincerely, 
Holly Cot, Vale of Health, NORMAN BENTWICH 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 
November 1, 1945. 
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The Editor, International A fairs. 
Sir,— 


Professor Bentwich, in commenting on Brigadier Longrigg’s proposals, 
does not refer to the opinion of the population in the areas discussed, but I 
desire to do so. 

When I arrived in Asmara, the capital of the ex-Italian Colony of 
Eritrea, I was interviewed by the Eritrean Native Council, twelve prom- 
inent Eritrean personalities chosen by the population to represent the various 
districts of Eritrea, and appointed by the British Military Administration 
to represent the views of the people, and to act for them in relation to the 
Administration. These representative people, collectively in a declaration 
which they had prepared, and severally in individual speeches, and after- 
wards in conversation, urged me to impress upon the British public the 
desire of the population for reunion to Ethiopia. Both before and since my 
visit to Ethiopia I have received communications by cable and letter in- 
forming me of popular demonstrations and deputations to the British 
Military Administration appealing for this reunion. 

In Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, four days journey by motor 
from Eritrea, there are 8,000 Eritrean refugees at the present time, and 
numbers of them also in the intervening towns and districts. These people 
have held big demonstrations, marched to the Legations of Great Britain, 
France and the U.S.S.R., and sent telegrams to the recent Five Power 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, appealing for the reunion of Eritrea to 
Ethiopia, as well as making the same appeal to the Ethiopian Government. 
They cite the leaflets and proclamations showered upon Eritrea by the 
R.A.F. during the campaign to defeat the Italians in 1941, wherein it was 
promised that Eritrea should be reunited to Ethiopia, and the Eritrean 
soldiers were urged to desert from the ranks of Italy, and either return to 
their homes or join the Allies, in order that by the defeat of Italy they 
might be able to realize their desire. 

The Somali people, inhabitants of the Ogaden and Reserved Area of 
Ethiopia, now under British Military Administration, and also of the ex- 
Italian Colony of Somali, have manifested the same desire for reunion. 
Numbers of them residing in Addis Ababa and other Ethiopian towns, like 
the Eritreans, have formed an organization to forward this aim and have 
held demonstrations and sent telegrams to the Five Powers. 

I have photographs of the demonstrations held in Addis Ababa by the 
Somalis and Eritreans, and am prepared to show them to anyone who 
desires to see them. 

When I was in Addis Ababa the Somali representative in the Ethiopian 
Parliament made an urgent plea to the House for the reunion of his people 
to Ethiopia. He called on me and urged me to emphasize in Great Britain 
this desire of his people. Other Somalis in the capital made the same request 
to me. This caused me to take the rather long journey to the Ogaden to 
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ascertain the state of feeling there. A representative deputation waited on 
me in Jigjiga, urging me to help the people to secure reunion. At Fike I 
saw a larger deputation representing tribes, a part of whose members reside 
under Ethiopian Government and a part under the temporary British Mili- 
tary Administration permitted by the Anglo-Ethiopian Agreements of 1942 
and 1944. This deputation was supported by a great crowd of people. 
This deputation made the same plea for reunion, and particularly emphasized 
their desire for Ethiopian Civil Government, as opposed to British Military 
Administration. They urged that any offences should be dealt with by legal 
process, not by punitive military action, as under the present British Military 
Administration. They complained that no progress will be made in the 
setting up of schools of which none now exist in the areas concerned until 
Ethiopian Government is re-established. They gave me copies of petitions 
signed by Chiefs and Elders on behalf of their tribes, which they had sent 
to the Emperor in Addis Ababa, imploring to be taken back within the 
Ethiopian civil administration. These also I will make available to any who 
are interested. 

I must urge that the Ethiopian Government have clearly stated that the 
nation is not prepared to cede either the Tigrai or the Ogaden. To take 
either territory from Ethiopia would, therefore, be annexation, and could 
only be effected by compulsion or menace. The Emperor, as a Patriot, 
could not willingly surrender the national territory, particularly in view of 
the appeals which the people have made to him. 

The Ethiopian Government have emphasized their claim to the restor- 
ation of the ex-Italian Colonies, which were obtained by force mainly in the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century, and which have twice been used 
as bases to essay the conquest of the entire country. 

During my visit I was greatly impressed by the progress being made in 
Ethiopia in education, industry and agriculture: the public order maintained 
in view of the recent seven years’ war and enemy occupation is most praise- 
worthy. 

Yours faithfully, 


New Times and Ethiopian News, E. SyLvIA PANKHURST 
3 Charteris Road, 

Woodford Green, Essex 

November 30th, 1945. 








